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Axt.I. Original Sonnets on various Subjects ; and Odes paraphtased 
from Horace. By Anna Seward. 4to. pp. 179, Gs, 6d, 
gewed. Sael. 1799, 


6 Mine public are too well acquainted with the talents of this 
ingenious and elegant writer, to require any formal introa 
duction of the present miscellany. She has, on previous occas 
sions, commanded our applause in the composition of English 
heroic verse * ;—and she now attempts different strains, in which 
her success will be variously appreciated by her readers, ace 
cording to their knowlege of the authors whom she imitates, 
The mere English reader will be gratified by the rich display of 
imagery, and the poignancy of feeling, which these poems exs 
hibit; while the fastidions criti¢ will hesitate, in several in- 
stances, to decide whether the poetess has nearly approached 
her models. _ | 

- Few English writers have succeeded in the sonnet. The 
rules of its versification, though less rigid than those dictated 
by the French and Italian critics, present great difficulties: to 
the happiest genius for rhime. Hence, though the passton for 
Italian poetry, which prevailed go strongly in this country 
during the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth century, rene 
dered the sonnet a very fashionable species of composition 3 
yet only a small number of those verses can now be endured. 
Their popularity was, indeed, so long suspended, that some 
of our great poets have entirely neglected them; we do not re- 
— a single example of them in the works of Dryden and 

ope. 

Miss Seward has prefaced her collection by some remarks 
on the structure of sonnets. She distinguishes the regular 
sonnet, very justly, from those irregular poems, consisting of 
a few quatrains and a final couplet, which have lately been 





* See M. Rev. vol. Ixii. p. 458.5 Ixiv. p. $71.5 lxvil. p, 46.5 Ixxi, 
P- 335+ , 
VoL. xxix. ' €¢ ) improperly 
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improperly referred to the former class. Elegiac verses of this 
kind are not, however, a recent invention; as witness the beau. 
tiful lines presented ‘to Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Henry Lea: 


“¢ My golden locks time hath to silver turn’d,”? &c, 
the second stanza of which runs thus: 


«« My helmet now shall make an hive for bees, 
“nd lover’s songs shall turn te holy psalms, 
A man at arms must now sit on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, that are old age’s alms. 
And so from court to.cottage I depart, 

My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart.” 


There is a curious and accurate account of all the varieties of 
the English Sonnet, in Drayton’s preface to his smaller poems, 
which may be consulted with advantage ; especially as he has 
proposed several new metres; which may yet become subjects 
of experiment. From this source, Miss Seward might habe 
derived more useful information, than from the paper in a pe- 
riodical work to which she.refers. The rules in that essay are 
founded on the practice of Milton, who cannot be regarded as 
the best model for this kind of composition: for he was greatly 
excelled in it by Spenser, Drummond (of Hawthornden), and 
others of the older poets. Perhaps the best modern sonnets 
are those of Epwarps, the spirited and accomplished antago- 
nist of Warburton in the field of criticism. They possess a 
clear elegant strain of poetry, and a touching simplicity, which 
give a strong interest to every image and allusion, 

We have perused the collection before us with considerable 
pleasure : we have been checked, indeed, by some cbscurities, 
which are never admissible in small poems, and by several 
prosaic lines ; and we have found reason for complaining that, 


in some of the pieces, 
«¢ Pure description holds the place of sense :” 


but to these remarks there are many agreeable exceptions. 
We shall copy one poem, which is both descriptive and pa- 


thetic : 
¢ Written on rising Ground near Lichfeld. 
‘ The evening shines in May’s luxuriant pride, 
And all the sunny hills at distance glow, 
And all the brooks, that thro’ the valley flow, 
Seem liquid gold.—O! had my fate denied 
Leisure, and power to taste the sweets that glide 
Thro’ waken’d minds, as the soft seasons go 
On their still varying progress, for the woe 
My heart has felt, what balm had been supplied ? 
But where great Nature smiles, as here she smiles, 
’Mid verdant vales, and gently swelling hills, 
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And glassy lakes, and mazy, murmuring rills, 
And narrow wood-wild lanes, her spell beguiles 
Th’ impatient sighs of Grief, and reconciles 

Poetic Minds to Life, with all her ills.’ 


Wee were particularly pleased also with the following sonnet ; 


‘ That song again !—its sounds my bosom thrill, 
Breathe of past years, to all their joys allied ; 
And, as the notes thro’ my sooth’d spirits glide, 
Dear Recollection’s choicest sweets distill, 

Soft as the Morn’s calm dew on yonder hill, 
When slants the Sun upon its grassy side, 
Tinging the brooks that many a mead divide 
With lines of gilded light ; and blue,.and still, 
The distant lake stands gleaming in the vale. . 
Sing, yet once more, that well-remember’d strain, . 
Which oft made vocal every passing gale 
In days long fled, in Pleasure’s golden reign, 
The youth of chang’d Honora! now it wears 
Her air—her smile—spells of the vanish’d years !’ 


‘Yet the descriptive part of this little piece will appear, to 
classical readers, too ** long-drawn-out,” though certainly** with 
linked sweetness.”’—It has not been sufficiently observed; by our 
poets, that small poems ought to be entirely free not only from 
faults, but from flatness. The gems of the muse must-be re- 
jected, if a single flaw be discernible. True taste is inexorable 
on this ‘subject ; and we are obliged, however unwillingly, to’ 
observe that the file has been too sparingly employed in ‘these. 
sonnets. . In the very first, we remark an obscure,’ or at least 
inelegant expression. We are ’tdld that, if the soul throws 
open the golden gates of Genius, | 

‘ She atchieves 
His fairy clime delighted’ —— tot 
We shall not stop to examine the happiness of the introduc- 


tory figure, but what is it to atchieve anlamate ? | i2 orot 
In the 22d.sonnet, we are surprised to find the word euthu- 
siasm prolonged to five syllables. oi 


Other remarks of the same kind had occurred to us: but we are 
far from wishing to find subjects for censure, in the productions 
of an author whose sex and genius equally entitle her to our re- 
spect. We prefer the gratification of our readers, and our 
own, by inserting the following elegant sport of imagination, 
relating to a supposed adventure of Milton: 


* ¢ In sultry noon when youthful Mizron lay, 
Supincly stretch’d beneath the poplar shade, 





‘* This romantic circumstance of our great Poet’s juvenility was 
insertedy a3-a well-known fact, in one of the General Evening Posts in 
the Spring 1789, aud it was there supposed to have formed the first 
impulse oi his Italian journey.’ 
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Lur’d by his Form, a fair Italian Maid 


Stéals from her loitering chariot to surve 
” The slumbering charms, that all her soul betray. 
| Then, as coy fears th’ admiring gaze upbraid, 

Starts al these lines, with Furied pen pourtray’d 

¥ Slides in his half-clos’d hand ;—and speeds away.— ~ 
«“ Ye eyes, ye human stars !—if, thus conceal’d. 

By Sleep’s soft veil, ye agitate my heart, 
\ Ah! what had been its cenflict if reveal’d 
| Your rays had shone!”’—Bright Nymph, thy strains impart 
’ a that oy the graceful Bard to rove, 

Seeking thro’ ‘T'uscan Vales his visionary Love.’ 


In the 92d sonnet, which turns on Homer’s beautiful com- 
parison between the falling leaves in autumn and the decay of 
human generations, (now somewhat trite in its application,) we 
think that the close has novelty and merit : 


‘ Yet, like those weak, deserted leaves forlorn, 
Shivering they cling to life, and fear to fall.’ 


Much of this criticism may be reckoned minute: but the na« 
ture of the composition requires it. ‘The sonnet, at best, may 
be deemed a trifle ; yet to trifle with elegance and skill is no 
common art. 

We now proceed to consider the author’s imitations of Ho- 
race; ‘aud, for this purpose, it is necessary to develope the para 
| ti¢ular turn which Miss Seward has given to them. ‘I have 
taken,’ she says, § only the Poet’s general idea, frequently ex- 
panding it, to elucidate the sense, and to bring the images 
more distinctly to the eye; induced by the hope of thus infus- 
ing into these paraphrases the spirit of original composition.’ 
We cannot help wishing, with as much good-will to the author 
as Uncle Toby felt towards Dr. Slop when he wished that the 
Doctor hadseen ‘* what prodigious armies we had in Flanders,” 
that Miss S. had seen Dr..Campbell’s Chapter on Paraphrases*, 
before she sat down temake them. 

Some German Latinists of the last century were fond of 
turning Horace ina similar manner. One of them employed 
himself on an ode imitated by Miss Seward ; and it may be 
amusing -to the reader to compare the results of their labours. 
Of one line, the amplifying talents of the German have made 
91x : ‘ 


“ Nec excitatur elassico miles truct,’’ 


is the text; here follows the paraphrase : 


“¢ Ouid refert, alius thalamo sublimis eburno, 
Lille thoro, cui sponda salix aut fissile robur, 
Componat caput ? hetc mulcet reficitque jacentem 


* In the Philosophy of Rhetoric. — 
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Alta quies lecto non abrumpenda saligno. 

Quippe ubi nec prime nec sere tempora noetis 

Distinguunt litui, rumpuntque silentia cantu.” 

The two succeeding words of Horace, forumque vitat, are 
30 prolific as to produce seven lines from the paraphrast : 
“ Vitat fora, vitat et estus 
Undantis populi ; nec quid tabularia, nec quid 

Fura ferant, meminit.* Non illum Aurora morantem, 
Qua se non alibi, primumque ostendit Eoum : 
Pulchrior, ad lites clamosaque jurgia cogit : 
Nec jam defessus longas evolvere causas, 
Orando ingratos queritur se condere solet.” 


This is truly the art of “ filling the world with words.” Imi- 
tations, pursued with such latitude, and with such total disre- 
gard to the manner of the original author, can scarcely be 
otherwise considered than as exercises on a subject previously 
occupied; the attempt is rather competition than translation. 
Indeed, the grave and lofty verse, which Miss Seward has 
chosen for her odes, excludes every comparison with the 
sportive measures of Horace. We may remark, as the general 
fault of his English translators, that their versions have been 
too solemn. Perhaps a more adequate impression of the graces 
of the courtly Roman might be conveyed to the English reader, 
if the measure of some of our songs were adopted in translating 
him. We possess sufficient varieties of metre, to suit the 
graver and the gayer turn of his odes 5 examples of whieh may 
be found in Cowley, Lansdowne, Prior, and others, 


Who from the Antients like the Antients write. 


We select, as a favourable specimen of Miss Seward’s imita- 
tions, the Ode to Thaliarchus : 


*<¢ In dazzling whiteness, lo! Soracte towers, 
As all the mountain were one heap of snow! 
Rush from the loaded woods the glittering showers; 
‘The frost-bound waters can no longer flow. 





* Let plenteous billets, on the glowing 4earth, 
Dissolve the ice-dart ere it reach thy veins; 
Bring mellow wines to prompt convivial mirth, 
Nor heed th’ arrested streams, or {nor] slippery plains. 


‘ High Heaven, resistless in his varied sway, 
Speaks !—The wild elements contend no more; 
Nor then, from raging seas, the foamy spray 
Climbs the dark rocks, or curls upon the shore. 








‘ * This Ode was probably written at the Country Seat of that 
Nobleman, near the mountain Soracte, in Tuscany, twenty-six miles 


from Rome.’ 
rom Rome tei ease 
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* And peaceful then yon aged ash shall stand} 

In breathless calm the dusky cypress rise; 
To-morrow’s destiny the Gods command, 
To-day is thine;—enjoy it, and be wise! 

‘ Youth’s radiant tide too swiftly rolls away; 
Now, in its flow, let pleasures round thee bloom} 
Join the gay dance, awake the melting lay, 

Fre hoary tresses blossom for the tomb! 


* Spears, and the Steed, in busy camps impel ; 
And, when the early darkness veils the groves, 
Amid the leafless boughs let whispers séea/, 
While frolic Beauty seeks the near alcoves. 


_ © Soft as thy tip-toe steps the mazes rove, 
t A laugh, half-smother’d, thy pleas’d ear shall meet, 
And, sportive in the charming wiles of love, 
Betray the artifice of coy retreat ; 


* And then the ring, or, from her snowy arm, 
_ The promis’d bracelet may thy force employ ; 
| ‘. Her feign’d reluctance, height’ning every charm, 
Shall add new value to the ravish’d toy.’ 


_ Of the more free paraphrases, we have an agreeable example 
in the ode addressed 


| ‘ 'Tothe Hon. Tuomas Erskine. 
| ¢ Horace, Book the Second,- Ode the Third, imitated. 
f _ October 1796. 
: ¢ Conscious the mortal stamp is on thy breast, 
O Erskine! still an equal mind maintain, 
That wild Ambition ne’er may goad thy rest, 
Nor Fortune’s smile awake thy triumph vain, 


¢ Whether thro’ toilsome tho’ renowned years 
*Tis thine to trace the Law’s perplexing maze, 
Or win the sacrED SEALS, whose awful cares 
To high decrees devote thy honor’d days. 

¢ Where silver’d Poplars with the stately Pines 
Mix their thick branches in the summer sky, 
And the cool stream, whose trembling surface shines, 
Laboriously oblique, is hurrying by ; 

¢ There let thy duteous Train the banquet bring, 
In whose bright cups the liquid ruby flows, 
As Life’s warm season, on expanded wing, 
Presents her too, too transitory rose ; 

| © While every Muse and Grace auspicious wait, 

As erst thy Handmaids, when with brow serene, 
Gay thou didst rove where Buxton views elate 
A golden Palace deck her savage scene *. 


— 





A 





‘©* The Autbir had the pleasure of passing a fortnight with Mr. and 
Mrs. Erskine at Buxton in August 1796.’ : 
fit 
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¢ At frequent periods woo th’ inspiring Band 
Before thy days their summer-course have run, 
While, with clos’d shears the fatal Sisters stand, 
Nor aim to cut the brilliant thread they spun. 


* Precarious tenant of that gay Retreat, 
Fann’d by pure gales on Hampstead’s airy downs, 
Where filial troops for thee delighted wait, 
And their fair Mother’s smile thy banquet crowns! 


‘ Precarious tenant !—shortly thou may’st leave 
These, and propitious Fortune’s golden hoard; 
Then spare not thou the stores, that shall receive, 
When set thy orb, a less dlustrious Lord. 


¢ What can it then avail thee that thy pleas 
Charm’d every ear with Tuxty’s periods bland ? 
Or that the subject Passions they could seize, 
And with the thunder of the Grerx command ? 


* What can it then avail thee that thy fame 
Threw tenfold lustre on thy noble Line? 
Since neither birth, nor self-won glory, claim 
One hour’s exemption from the sable shrine. 


‘ E’en now thy lot shakes in the Urn, whence Fate 
Throws her pale edicts in reverseless doom ! 
Each issues in its turn, or soon, ‘or late, 
And lo! the great Man’s prize !—a sient Toms!’ 


In the version of the Ode to Mecenas, (p. 141,) we could 
mot help remarking one stanza as superior to the rest, and 
which reminded us of the pleasant, but too waggish imitations 
of Horace by the late Mr. Hall. Stephenson : 

‘Ah! happy friend! for whom an eye, 
Of splendid and resistless fire, 
Lays all its pointed arrows by, 
For the mild gleams of soft desire !’ 

This is a large paraphrase on Horace’s fulgentes oculos: but 
hfty stanzas, if equal in merit, would not be reckoned tedious 
on this subject. | 

The imitation of that delightful ode, 

‘© Beatus ille, qui procul negoliis,” &c. 

Is written, we are told, expressly for the benefit of those who 
cannot read the original. We should therefore have passed it 
without any remark, had not our eye been caught by some 
singular criticisms contained in a note. Miss Seward seems to 
think that Horace is not sufficiently minute and copious in his 
descriptions; and, to our great surprise, she deduces the 
remark from this very ode, which is celebrated for its descrip- 
tive excellence. ‘That the circumstances of the description are 
suggested forcibly, in few words, is the great and uncommon 

Cc4 praise 
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7. 


. Taise of the Roman lyrist. Miss Seward observes that the 


mage of the ¢ well-fed sheep hastening home’ is not picturesque; 
and she thinks that, when he adds‘ to see the weary oxen 
dragging with languid neck the inverted ploughshare,’ he gives 
‘perhaps the most poetic feature in this ode.’— We cannot sacrj- 
fice so much to politeness, as to acquiesce in this criticism. 
How was it possible for the lady to overlook that delicious pas- 
sage, which, on every perusal, awakes in the reader all the 
pleasurable emotions of rural leisure and retirement? _ 
6 Libet jacere modo sub antigua ilice : 
Modo in tenaci gramine. 
LABUNTUR ALTIS. INTERIM RIPI$ AQUE: 
QUERUNTUR IN SILVI8 AVEs, :. 
FonTESQUE LYMPHIS OBSTREPUNT MANANTIBUS, 

ix Sompos QUOD INVITET LEVES.” 

These soothing ideas could not be more distinctly impressed 
in a thousand verses than in these last four lines : but the votary 
of minute description may feel wissatisfied, because the poet 
has not informed us whether the banks were shaded with beech 
or poplar, and whether the birds were ting-doves or turtles. 
This is the autumnal-tablet given by Horace. The, winter. 
piece is not less correct in its colouring, nor less perfect in its 
design. ~ Though we must forbear to multiply our quotations, 
we cannot omit the very picturesque whole of that description, 
in which Miss S. has only been able to find one poetic image : 
: ‘s Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves | 

Videre PROPERANTES domum ! 
Videre FESSOS VOmerem INVERSUM boves 
Coxro trahentes LANGUIDO, 
PosiTOsQUE VERNAS, ditis EXAMFN domils, 
CixcuM RENIDENTES Lares!” 


What a pleasing groupe has the poet here embodied! we 
sit at the table, partake the amusements, and enjoy the scenes, 
of the rustic philosopher. __ 

‘ In the last line of Miss S.’s imitation of this ode, she has 
condescended (we dare gay, unconsciously) to borrow from 


the despot Johnson,’ as she styles him: she speaks of misersy 


who 
“¢ Against experienced disappointment, try 
With gold to purchase that, which gold can never buy.” 


' Every reader of Johnson’s  Lonéon” must recollect this fine, 
passage : 


*¢ But thou, should tempting villainy present, 
All Marlbro’ hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glitt’ring bribe'thy scornful eye, 
Nor give for gold, what gold could never buy.” 


While 
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While we object to Miss Seward’s censure of Horace’s rural 

descriptions, we are aware that there are many beautiful pas- 

_ Sages in the writings of other authors, which comprehend a great 

variety of minute details: but their excellence does not consist 

in prolixity. “C'wo instances in Comus occur to us, in which 

there is a peculiar beauty, because the time of the day is de- 
signed by the progress of rural occupations: 

«¢ Two such I saw, what time the labour’d ox 


In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat.”’ 


«« This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb 
Of knot-crass dew-besprent, and were in foldy 
I sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minstrelsy.” 


We confess that we should wish to see this accomplished 
jady’s talents exercised, in future, on original composition rae 
ther than on translation. ‘The tones of her muse are-naturally 
solemn and plaintive, and they will not easily assume new moe 
dulations. Her admirers will require no change of manner; 
and, as Miss Seward has ever shewn herself in her works the 
friend of Genius and of Virtue, we have no doubt that her pro- 
ductions will continue to meet with support, from the most 


liberal and best-informed part of society. Fer...¥. 





Art. IE. A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution; in Thirteen Discourses, Preached in North America 
between the Years 1763 and 1775: with an Historical Preface. 
By Jonathan Boucher, A. M. and F.A.S. Vicar of. Epsom in 
the County of Surrey, 8vo. pp.700. gs. Boaids. Robinsons, 


1797> 


‘THe attention of the reader of this volume will be caught at 
the opening of it, and he will be materially instructed in 
the principles and views of the author, by the dedication to 
George Washington, Esq. ‘This dedication is written in a 
manly and elegant strain, and opens thus: 
‘ Sir, 
‘ In prefixing your name to a work avowedly hostile to that Revo- 
lution in which you bore a distinguished part, I am not conscious that I 


deserve to be charged with inconsistency. I do not address myself 
to the General of a Conventional Army; but to the late dignified 


President of the United States, the friend of rational and sober free- 


Mr. 


dom.’ 
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Mr. Boucher afterward observes: 


‘ I bring no incense to your shrine even ina Dedication. Havin 


“never paid court to you whilst you shone in an exalted station, I am 


not so weak as to steer my little bark acrossthe Atlantic in search of 
patronage and preferment ; or so vain as to imagine that now, in the 
evening of my life, I may yet be warmed by your setting sun. My 
utmost ambition will be abundantly gratified by your condescending, 
as a private Gentleman in America, to receive with candour and kind- 
ness this disinterested testimony of regard from a private Clergyman 
in England. I was once your neighbour and your friend: the un- 
happy dispute, which terminated in the disunion of our respective 
countries, also broke off our personal connexion: but I never was 
more than your political enemy ; and every sentiment even of poli-. 
tical animosity has, on my part, long ago subsided. Permit me 
then to hope, that this tender of renewed amity between us may be 
received and regarded as giving some promise of that perfect 
reconciliation between our two countries, which it is the sincere 
aim of this publication to promote. If, on this topic, there be 
another wish still nearer to my heart, it is that you would not think 
it beneath you to co-operate with so humble an effort to produce 
that reconciliation.’ 


After having commended Mr. Washington’s resolution to 
terminate his days in retirement, and expressed a hope that he 
will not, however, abstain from all interfeience in public af- 
fairs, the writer thus concludes: 


‘ That you possessed talents eminently well adapted for the high 
post you lately held, friends and foes have concurred in testifying : 
be it my pleasing task thus publicly to declare that you carry back 
to your paternal fields virtues equally calculated to bloom in the 
shade. ‘l'o resemble Cincinnatus is but smail praise: be it yours, 
Sir, to enjoy the calm repose and holy serenity of a Christian hero ; 
and may * the Lord bless your latter end more than your beginning !”? 


A Preface next follows, consisting of nearly one hundred 
closely printed pages ; in the beginning of which the author 
enumerates the several histories of the American contest that 
have hitherto been published, and all of which he censures as 
being partial and defective: not even excepting the account 
given in the (old) Annual Register, which has been generally 
attributed to the masterly pen of the late Mr. Burke.—This 
failure of faithful narratives induced Mr, Boucher to submit his 


‘ Merely as Sermons, (says Mr. B.) or even as Political Treatises, 
in themselves, and unconnected'with the circumstances under which 
they were written, bcing the productions of a private clergyman, who 
began to think seriously on such subjects only when he was called 


upon to write upon them, J am sensible their claim to the public at- 
tention 
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tention is slender. Had they not, however, seemed to myself, and to 
some kind friends to whom they have been shewn in MS. to contain 
some information which has not elsewhere been noticed, but which 
may help to elucidate a difficult but important period of our history, 
they would never have been drawn from that oblivion to which they 
had long been consigned.’— 

¢ I have selected for this volume such discourses as seemed to my- 
self most likely to shew (in a way that can hardly be suspected of 
misrepresentation) the state of two of the most valuable Colonies, 
[Virginia and Maryland] just before, and at the time of the break- 
ing out of the troubles. And I am willing to flatter myself, that 
every attentive reader will find in them something to illustrate the 
great event to which they chiefly relate. It is not within their com- 
pafs, nor do I pretend, to give more than an outline of the history.’ 


The discourses are in number 33, and bear the followin 
titles: On the Peace in 1763: On Schisms and Sects: On 
the American Episcopate: On American Education: On re- 
ducing the. Revenue of the Clergy: On the Toleration of 
Papists: On Fundamental Principles: On the Strife between 
Abram and Lot: On the Character of Absalom: On the 
Character of Ahitophel: On the Dispute between the Israel- 
ites and the ‘I'wo Tribes and a Half: On Civil Liberty, Page 
sive Obedience, and Non-Resistance: A Farewell Sermon, 
from Nehemiah, vi. 10, 11. | 

The Preface includes an ¢ inquiry into the causes of the re- 
volt of America,’ and points out ‘ some of the many interest- 
ing consequences which it either has already occasioned, or 
may be expected hereafter to occasion.’—In his conclusion, 


Mr. B. says: 


‘ For my principles and my doctrines I ask no other indulgence 
than that, in this age of liberty, I may at length be permitted to 
avow them, if without praise, yet without danger. My sincerity, I 
trust, will not be questioned. If, in stating what I believe to have 
been facts, I have erred, it must be owned that I have gone wrong 
with such meaas of being right as not many others have enjoyed. 
Nor can I with decency be contradicted in these statements by any 
man, who, even with superior talents, has not had equal opportu- 
nitities of forming his judgment, nor given the same unequivocal 
proofs of his sincerity. 

¢ That many of the doctrines maintained in this volume are no 
ionger in fashion, I am not now to learn. They were not adopted, 
however, without examination: and having adopted them, I could 
neither be so base towards others as to recommend such doctrines as, 
though more popular, did not appear to me to be founded in truth— 
nor so disengenuous to myself as to be ashamed to avow what I do 
believe to be true.’— 

‘ That there are many errors and defects in my work is‘highly pro- 
bable: all I have to plead in their behalf is, that, as far as I know 
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my own heart, they are involuntary. Any controversy: about m 
doctrines I beg leave to decline ; and, at the age of threescore, a ~ 
quest.to be excused from such a task, I hope, will not be deemed un 
reasonable. But, if I have mis-stated a single fact, and much more 
if I have misrepresented and wronged any man, however obscure, or 
however obnoxious ; on it’s being pointed out to me, I will, with 
much pleasure, retract such misrepresentation, and ask pardon of the 
person whom I have involuntarily injured.’ 7 

In the course of this prefatory discussion, the author pro« 
poses, as the most likely expedient to preserve the American 
Provinces from ruin, an Union with Great Britain; ‘not, as 
formerly, as Parent-State and Colonies, but on the broad basis 
of two distant, distinct, and completely independent states.’ 
Supposing that this proposition should not be adopted, then, he 
says, what is to hinder Great Britain, ‘ while yet she possesses 
fleets, wealth, skilly and spirit, and above all while yet she 
possesses her antient uncontaminated principles, from ¢rans- 
porting her Empire to the East ?—There she might possess 2 
territory inferior in extent only to the neighbouring kingdom 
of China. 

From these extracts, the reader may form some idea of the 
nature of this publication, and of the principles and abilities 
of the author. As he tells us that he declines all controversy 
about his doctrines, and that he cannot © with decency be con- 
tradicted in his statements by any man who has not had equal 
opportunities of forming his judgment,’ there is little room 
left to us for criticism on the performance. To controversy 
about his doctrines, differing decidedly from him as we do, we 
are as little disposed as the author himself ; and we cannot as= 
sert a right to dispute his statements, on the principle which 
he lays down. As water disturbed in its course will in time 
regain its level, so will the arguments on these subjects which 
Mr. Boucher agitates, and the reputation of his book in alf 
points of view, be best determined by the quiet judgment of 
posterity, when the tumults of parties have subsided. We 
may, however, observe that Man is often more easily deceived 
by himself than by others; and that, while Mr. B. inveighs 
against parties, he seems not to have suspected that he may 
himself be inrolled in such a class. Acquainted as he is with 
writers on different subjects, he cannot but allow of some to- 
leration, and speak favorably of some arguments in behalf of 
free inquiry : but tests, subscriptions, and other barriers of a 
similar nature, are with him of the utmost moment. It must 
be allowed that he displays extensive reading, considerable 
knowlege, talents for vigorous and eloquent composition, and 
many laudable sentiments. In a variety of his observations 


we sincerely concur, and several passages we deem — : 
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but to examine the work Critically would lead to those disputes 
concerning heresy, schism, sects, episcopacy, divine right, &c. 
which have been so often maintained with little satisfaction, 
and less conviction. ? 

‘The general tenor of the discourses may be seen by their 
titles, which we have already transcribed. Several parts of 
them, as the author acknowleges, bear more resemblance to 
senatorial speeches or popular harangues, than to instruction 
and exhortation delivered in the House of Prayer; and, setting 
aside the disputed question respecting the propriety of intro- 
ducing political subjects in a pulpit, it can scarcely be expect- 
ed that they will be impartially and thoroughly discussed in 
such a place, and under such circumstances. 

The character of Dr. Franklin is severely scrutinized and 
depreciated by Mr. Boucher; and of the great Locke it ap- 
pears as if he would be thought to speak with mildness, when 
he says of him and his disciples, * they have the demerit only 
of having new-dressed principles which are at least as old as 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.’ 

To conclude : it must be supposed that this volume will af- 
ford some insight into the memorable events of which it treats, 
as the author’s long residence in America must have given him 
opportunities of information which the distant observer could 
not obtain. The accuracy of it, however, can only be mani- 
fest to and vouched by those who were equally well or better 
informed ; and then its quantity and value must be determined 
by comparison with the materials already supplied :—a task 
which will probably be executed only by some future patient, 
candid, and judicious historian. ii. 

Xt. 


Arr. III. The Experienced Farmer, an entire new Work, in which 
the whole System of Agriculture, Husbandry, and Breeding of 
Cattle, is explained and copiously enlarged upon; and the best 
Methods, with the most recent Improvements, pointed out. By 
Richard Parkinson, of Doncaster. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 300. in 
each. 1]. 1s. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


P%t4 nascitur, sed Agricola fit. Nature makes the poet, but 
experience is necessary to constitute a good farmer. A 
thorough knowlege of agriculture cannot be obtained without 
continued and attentive practice; yet judicious publications 
may be of great use to the farmer, because in fact theyenable him 
to compare the experience and observations of others with his’ 
own; thus enlarging his mind and exciting him to new exertions. 
The mere plodding farmer may gain money, but he will not 
advance agriculture as ascience.' He goes round like : mill- 
orse, 
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horse, in the same track, and kicks up the same dust: but he 
enlarges not the circle of his own knowlege, and has neither 
the wish nor the ability to make any additions to that of others, 
On the contrary, he who is experienced, intelligent, and 
liberally minded, sees the possibility of and strives to realise 
improvements ; and if he be successful, he throws his ac. 
quired knowlege into the common stock. By the vast im- 
portance of the agricultural science, we are induced to wish 
that the number of the latter class may increase. * Knowlege, 


-here, is power,” and a well-conveyed hint to sensible-men wilk 


not be lost. Well-written books facilitate the‘ acquisition of 
experience. We proceed with more confidence in an experi- 
ment, when we find something to justify us in the practicé of 
others ; and that which'to us is but a single instance of success 
becomes a kind of demonstration, when we read the report of 
a similar result from a similar experiment made by another. 

_Mr. Parkinson, if we can judge from the history which he 
gives of himself in the introduction to this work, seems 
qualified to offerhis opinion on rural affairs; and yet his title, 
‘The Experienecd I'armer, indicates more presumption .than 
commonly accompanies the modesty of real science. We allow 
the vaiue of most of his remarks: but in general they are too 
concise ; and his work is rather the rapid glance at a system, 
than a detailed exposition. It treats indeed of a great variety 
of matters, being divided into 8r sections; besides the 
appendix, containing ro numbers: but’the articles do not 
appear to be so regularly arranged, nor ‘so fully discussed, as 
we should expect in a work bearing stich a title. ‘There is 

ereover no index, nor.table of contents, to assist on ‘occa- 
sfons of reference *; so that the agriculturist who has purchascd 
¢ The Experienced Farmer,’ and wishes to consult it on any 
branch of his profession, must turn over perhaps both of the 
volumes before he finds what he seeks. ‘This is not executmg 
work like a man of experience, who knows the value of time. 

Whoever reads section 15, entitled ¢ Culture of Potatoes 
fully explained, by a new system, on all sorts of soils,’ will find 
a superficial account of the culture of ‘this useful vegetable. 
One single process is mentioned as suiting all soils: but no 
intimation is given that some soils are much better adapted 
to its growth than others, and that the quality of the produce 
depends much on the nature of the soil. 

The same unsatisfactory and (in an experienced farmer) cen- 
gurable brevity is practised in various other instances. We 
dims 





* Nor is there any glossary of agricultural provincialisms, nor any 
plates, though in owe place he refers to a plate. 
perceive 
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perceive proofs of judgment associated with expericnce, but we 

cannot recommend an implicit adoption of the author’s rules. 
He tells us that *a man in a very small farm, consisting 
of from eight to twenty acres (very small indeed !) should 
work his milch-cows, or such as he may be rearing for that 
purpose. Jy tilling his small quantity of land to advantage, 
he might keep eight or ten cows, and get fifteen acres of corn 
every year, which at 101. per acre would make 1507. besides 
the profit of the cows.’ Here, however, we should think 
that he cannot speak from the oracular chair of experience * ; 
and a person who was to make the experiment, in consequence 
of this statement, would most probably be led into a fool’s 
paradise. Eight or ten cows kept on five acres of land, and 
hfteen acres producing one year with. another a crop worth 
—1gol.! This is very notable farming! Could it be done, Jittle 
farmers would have no reason for complaint: but we would 
put a guere in the margin. 

We must also doubt the propriety of brining wheat, though 
Mr. P. recommends it +; and that the heaviest and finest crops 
of oats grow on gravel or sand, though he asserts it. We do 
not perceive, moreover, how the mode which he recommends, 
in stacking corn, prevents the havoc of rats and mice; nor 
why there should be a double process in saving turnip seed. 

Stock seems to be Mr. Parkinson’s forte. 

His description of the features of the good milch cow at 
vol. i, p. 155. is worth consulting ; as is also his account of such 
horses as are most proper for husbandry, with iustructions for 
breeding them, breaking them in, &c. We shall transcribe his 
section on pigeons: 


‘ Dovecots ought to be built so spacious that the pigeons may 
with ease and comfort to themselves fly about within them, and that, 
if any thing alarm them from without, they may readily escape. If 
a dovecot be high, and narrow within, pigeons will dislike gomg to 
the bottom: I have known when young pigeons have tumbled out 
of the nest, that the old ones have suffered them to starve rather 
than go to the bottom to feed them. I had a summer-house in my 
garden, which I converted into a dovecot. Tor sake of ornament, 
I raised my new building a considerable height : but the inside was 
narrow like a well. The young pigeons frequently fell on the floor, 
some of which were found dead with empty craws, others picked 
up alive, but half starved. No pigeons ever laid their eggs in the 
bottom holes; nor would even the young roost in them. We had 
a great number in the winter, because we fed them well; but many 


* He tells us in the last section that he would undertake to do 
something like this. 

+ Thorough washing has been proved to be sufficient. . 
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flew away in summer. I put in a floor about half way do 
they prospered much eaie diane ang 
“ A man, who besides exercising other trades went about the 
country to kill rats, and had been employed in that capacity by an 
uncle of mine, was engaged by a neighbouring gentleman to repair 
some nests in his dovecot—the largest and best I ever saw. Having 
a strong inclination to build a cot and raise a stock of pigeons, and 
rig of this famous dovecot, I went with the rat-catcher to view 
it. ‘The nests were all made of small wickers, like basket-work. 
Though this was quite a new method to me, I could very easily con- 
ceive it was the best I had seen: the pigeon in a wild state makes 
her nest so; and he will not err much who observes and takes nature 
for his guide. However, as this method was expensive, I varied 
from the plan, and made mine of clay and laths. I did not inclose 
it in front, because I then thought (what I am now convinced is 
mae that pigeons like to be more at liberty than the common form 
of ovecots allows. The one I examined was in the middle of a 
town, and in the centre of the most populous street. I was amazed 
the number of people almost continually near the place did not disturb 
the pigeons so much as to make them Sseeiiee their habitation, 
especially as a blacksmith’s shop was situated close to it: but my 
guide, the rat-catcher, told me that pigeons delighted in noise and 
company, and that, if they left the cot, he knew how to fetch them 
back agains I thought he dealt a little too much in the wonderful. 
He advised me not to stock the dovecot until the latter end of the 
year with the harvest flight ; as pigeons bred at that time are the 
stoutest for the winter. I followed his advice, and in the proper 
ore colonised it with four dozen of pigeons, and kept them in- 
closed for some time; but when they were let out, they all flew 
away in a few days. Qne or two would sometimes come about the 
cot, “but I déspaired: of ever making them fond enough of their 

ion to breed in it. 

_ * Recollecting however the assertion of the pigeon-conjurer, I 
for 0 m, and he paid me a visit the next day. He began by 
large pet with water, and immediately threw some ingre- 
gients whict rhe took from his pocket into the water; set the whole 
on the fire to boil, and kept stiring the ingredients about until they 
were entirely dissolved. He went with this mixture into the dove- 
_and took great pains to lay it on with a painter’s brush both in 
d outside the holes, He then got a ladder, and in the same manner 
shed over the loover, or aperture where the pigeons enter, with 
fame mixture. In spite of the assurances given me by the 
erator that my. pigeons would return, and perhaps with additional 
» I did not place implicit faith in his predictions, and could 
Rot avdid expressing some doubts of the attracting power of his 
nostrum. But he consented to stop until the next day, when the 
were to make their appearance; upon the terms, * No 
+ BO pay.”- About eleven o’clock a single pigeon came, 
about three the same day all my emigrants returned. My stock 
soon grew’numerous, and they never after forsook the cot. A most 


extiaordinary good one it soon proved, with the assistance of a 
, colony 
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coléhy of ‘strangers, Who had been enticed to take up their residence 
by the fascinating accommodations provided by my rat-catcher. 

«I could not prevail upon’ the man'to disclose his'secret, ot I 
would ‘here give-the recipe for Pg ‘but the ‘principal 
ingrédients were undoubtedly, salt-and’ aga. otida. However, as ‘he 
had convinced me ‘of his skill if’ pigesiis? Pfistened carefully to: his 
Instructibris Sa the manaeement ‘of thei, “He adviged me 
never to go‘intd a-dévecot later than’ midday, ‘bit ag early in a morn- 
ing@ as ‘Convenient. ines Are: hecessaty, éither ‘to the 
building or to the nests, should “be?Gone” Before hoon: "*for, if ‘you 
disturb the pigeons in the aftertiodn, they ‘will ‘not rest ontentedly 
the whole ‘night ;arid the greatest ‘part perhaps will not ‘enter’ the 
cot ntitilthé next day, but will sit hoping on the ground; ‘and if 
mbreéding-timie, either a number of ees may bé spoiled, or several 
young oites’ starved to death.* He'li ceWise cautioned’ me against 
letting the’ first flight’ fly to inérease My'steck, biit to’ take eVéry oue 
of them} as these will’come'fn whit ‘ts datfed “Beuting-tinte, that is, 
Ketwéen seed-time® and ‘hatvest. "Tt is' €héa that ‘pigeons are the 
" scarcest ; and many of the young would piliétd death 't tough weak- 

hess Guring tims dedighs BREE S NORGE. OF RODIN a aS ee 

¢'It is necessary to give food to pigeons during the Benting+seagon 
only: but it should be done-By three or'four o’élock’in the moriing ; 
for they rise early. If you serve them‘muiich later, they will keep. 
hoveting about home, and be prevented taking their necessary. €xer- 
cise. «If “you feed them the year round, they will not breed’ rear so 
well-as if forced to seek their own food; for they pick up ia the 
fields what is pleasant and healthy to them, and from the begtaning’’ 
of harvest to the end of seed-time they fiid plenty. © 3 
..£ At the latter end ‘of every flight be eareful-to destroy all those: 
eggs which were not laid in proper time. _ The proper time. for 
the $pring-flight is in April and May. After the, harvest, flights, 
cold weattier begins ‘to come on, which injures the old pigeon much 
if she sits late; and the young will be good for nothing, if hatched. 
A warm situation suits pigeons the best. © 

* It is very necessary to pay attention to Cleanliness in the manage- 
ment of a dovecot. Before breeding-timie the holes ought to be 
é¢arefully examined and cleaned: for if ahy of theyouig die in-the 
holes in summer, maggots are soon bredrinthent:. they become 
putrid, and emit a disagreeable and unwholegome stench, very in- 
jurious to the inhabitants of the dovecot.,; Pigeons..are tenacious’ ,of 
their nests, as appears from the conduct of the wood-pigeon, which 
will breed for years in the same tree, and the mother forsakes hers 
with regret: but, unable to endure the filth and stench of her. dead. 
offspring, she is obliged to quit the eggs she has laid for a second 
brood ; and the prime of the season is lost. Every sunimer, imme- 
diately after the first flight, the nests sliould be all cleaned out, aod 
the dung totally taken away, as it breeds filth:’ But remember to 
do this business early in the morning. You.ought likewise to destroy, 
the remaining eggs, and make a perfect clean habitation for the - 
harvest-flight. 


Rey. Auc. 1799. | Dd  ¢ Pigeons 
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flew away in summer. I put in a floor about half way down, and 
they prospered much better, | 

* A man, who besides exercising other trades went about the 
country to kill rats, and had been employed in that capacity by an 
uncle of mine, was engaged by a neighbouring gentleman to repair 
some nests in his dovecot—the largest and best r ever saw. Havin 
a strong inclination to build a cot and raise a stock of pigeons, snd 
hearing of this famous dovecot, I went with the rat-catcher to view 
it. he nests were all made of small wickers, like basket-work. 
Though this was quite a new method to me, I could very easily con- 
ceive it was the best I had seen: the pigeon in a wild state makes 
her nest so ; and he will not err much who observes and takes nature 
for his guide. However, as this method was expensive, I varied 
from the plan, and made mine of clay and laths. I did not inclose 
it in front, because I then thought (what I am now convinced is 
true) that pigeons like to be more at liberty than the common form 
of dovecots allows. The one I examined was in the middle of a 
town, and in the centre of the most populous street. I was amazed 
the number of people almost continually near the place did not disturb 
the pigeons so much as to make them Paved 90 their habitation, 
especially as a blacksmith’s shop was situated close to it: but my 
guide, the rat-catcher, told me that pigeons delighted in noise and 
company, and that, if they left the cot, he knew how to fetch them 
back again. I thought he dealt a little too much in the wonderful. 
He advised me not to stock the dovecot until the latter end of the 
year with the harvest flight ; as pigeons bred at that time are the 
stoutest for the winter. I followed his advice, and in the proper 
season colonised it with four dozen of pigeons, and kept them in- 
closed for some time; but when they were let out, they all flew 
away in afew days. One or two would sometimes come about the 
cot, but I despaired of ever making them fond enough of their 
habitation to breed in it. 

‘ Recollecting however the assertion of the pigeon-conjurer, I 
sent for him, and he paid me a visit the next day. He began by 
filling a large pot with water, and immediately threw some ingre- 
dients which, he took from his pocket into the water ; set the whole 
on the fire to boil, and kept stiring the ingredients about until they 
were entirely dissolved. He went with this mixture into the dove- 
cot, and took great pains to lay it on with a painter’s brush both in 
and outside the og He then got a ladder, and in the same manner 
washed over the loover, or aperture where the pigeons enter, with 
the same mixture. In spite of the assurances given me by the 
operator that my pigeons would return, and perhaps with additional 
company, I did not place implicit faith in his predictions, and could 
not avoid expressing some doubts of the attracting power of his 
nostrum. But he consented to stop until the next day, when the 
pigeons were to make their appearance; upon the terms, * No 
pigeons, no pay.’’- About eleven o’clock a single pigeon camey 
and about three the same day all my emigrants returned. My stock 
soon grew numerous, and they never after forsook the cot. A most 


extraordinary good one it soon proved, with the assistance of a 
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coléfy of strangers, who had been enticed to tdke up their residence 
by: the fascinating accommodations: provided by my’ rat-catcher. 

¢ I could not prevail upon the ‘man’to disclose his'secret, of I 
would ‘here give-the-recipe for Pgh d: ‘but the ‘principal 
ingrédients were unddubtedly, salt-and’ aga. tida. However, as ‘he 
had convinced mé ‘of his ekill ‘ip’ pigesiis? Aérehed carefully to: his 
instructidris spp and wee aye "He addviged me 
never to go‘into a’dévecot later than’ midday, ‘bit a8 early in a Morn- 
ing’ as ‘Convenient. Pleo are: hecessaty, éither ‘to’ the 
building or to the nests, should "Be?dont” Before hoon’: “for, if you 
disturb the pigeons in the aftertiodn, they ‘will ‘fof ret contentedly 
the whole ‘night ;arid the greatest et perhaps will not enter’ the 
cot nttilthe next day, but will sit moping on the ground’; and if 
mbreéding-tinie, either a number of eee: may bé Spoiled, or Several 
young oites’ starved to death.* Ai “hi ceWibe cautioned’ me against 
letting the’ first flight’ fly to inérease y ‘stock bit to'take eVéry due 
of them as these will’ come'fn wht Is dalled "Broking -viniey tliat is, 
Betwéen seed-time’ and ‘harvest. Tt Gs' hén that ‘pigeons are the 
" scarcest ; and many of the -oting would piliétd att tough weak- 
ness during that season. PAP ES. SE, & ve See 

¢'It is necessary to give food to pigeons’ during the Benting+seagon 
only: but it should be done By three or'four o’élock’ in the moriing ; 
for they rise early. If you serve them‘miich later, they will keep. 
hoveting abdut home, and be prevented taking their necessary. éker- 
cise. «If ‘you feed them the year round, they will not breed’ dear so 
well-as if forced to seek their own food; for they pick up ia the 
fields what is pleasant and healthy to them, and from the begtaning 
of harvest to the end of seed-time they fiid plenty. » | 
..£ At the latter end ‘of every flight be eareful-to destroy all those: 
eggs which were not laid in proper time. The proper time: for 
the spring-flight is in April and May. After the. harvest. flights, 
cold weattier begins ‘to come on, which injures the old pigeon much 
if she sits late; and the young will be good for nothing, if hatched. 
A warm situation suits pigeons the best. 8 

« It is very necessary to pay attention to Cleanliness in the manage- 
ment of a dovecot. ' Before breeding-timie the holes ought to be 
¢arefully examined and cleaned: for if ahy'of theyoutig die in-the 
holes in summer, maggots are soon bred:inthent:. they become 
putrid, and emit a disagreeable and unwholegome stench, very in- 
jurious to the inhabitants of the dovecot.,; Pigeons..are tenacious’ ,of 
their nests, as appears from the conduct of the wood-pigeon, which 
will breed for years in the same tree, and the mother forsakes. hers 
with regret : but, unable’ to endure the filth and stench of her. dead. 
offspring, she is obliged to quit the eggs she has laid for a second 
brood ; and the prime of the season is lost. Every sunimer, imme- 
diately after the first flight, the nests sliould be all cleaned out, and 
the dung totally taken away, as it breeds filth:’ But remember ‘to 
do this business early in the morning. Youought likewise to destroy 
the remaining eggs, and make a perfect clean habitation for the - 
harvest-flight. ~ 
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‘ Pigeons are profitable and useful. Although th 

to do mischief 4 seed-time and harvest, I cemaed Bs eg Fpesed 
{s a gainer by them, and repeat my assertion that they are both pro. 
fitable and useful. They make an extraordinarily good manure, 
which, if worked up into. a compost, instead of being used in the 
present slovenly way, would be of still more value.’ Pigeons, like 
many other animals, are more productive from the breeds being 
crossed. I put a few tame pigeons into a dovecot; and the con. 
sequence was, that I hada more early and a more numerous hatch 
of young than any of my neighbours. 
. © In general, a dovecot has treble the number of holes that are 
used. took off the roof from one of mine, and put a new one 
on without cing s37 injury tomy pigeons: but I did not suffer the 
workmen to work after twelve o’clock at noon... It was a very low 
cot, but wide, with few holes in it. I have had six dozen of pigeons 
in a morning from it. Many of them bred on the floor: an old 
table stood in the middle of the cot, and several had made nests and 
bred upon it; which makes me think it not necessary to inclose the 
holes in the manner so generally practised... ; — ! 

“¢ Tt is erroneous to suppose starlings destroy pigeons’ eggs, or 
injure a dovecot: they only take up room. Pigeons have a great 
antipathy to owls, which find their way sometimes inta dovecots; 
and there is no getting rid of so troublesome a guest but by, destroy- 
ing him. Rats are terrible enemies to pigeons, and will soon destroy 
a whole dovecot. Cats, weasels, and syutrrels will do the same. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to examine the dovecot once every week 
at least very minutely.’ 

- We are glad ta see Mr. P. insisting so very properly on the 
article of cleanliness in pigeon-houses ; which we know, from 
experience, to be of much consequence to the health and pro« 
ductiveness of the stock. We may add that, in proportion. to 
such care as he recommiends, the birds will be the less 
tormented with fleas; by which these poor ‘* feathered folk *” 
are peculiarly apt to be pestered.—-Gentlemen, who are solicitous 
that their tame pigeons should be well managed, will never suffer 
a pair to hatch twice in the same nest, without having it well 
cleaned out, after the first hatch, and even washed, where that 
can commodiously be done.—- With such attention, the breeding- 
birds will prosper, and increase and multiply to an uncommon 
degree. 

Mr. P. labours to recommend what he calls the new system 
of agriculture, in preference to the old, and he is right; though we 
thinkthat he exaggerates the calculation of the profits ; and when 
he talks of a farm producing plenty of manure for itself, so as to 
enable it to give abundant crops without buying, he must not ex- 
pect farmers of any experience to adopt this opinion. Something 





* Here our readers will recollect the pretty song of Tqweed-side. 
must 
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must be brought én, as well as carried off, or the farm will be 
soon impoverished. 

Sciling, or feeding with green meat, increasés the quantity 
of dung in the farm yard: but a.latge mass of succulent 
as, sg shrinks, when rotten, irito a ¥ery small compass ; 
and we doubt, notwithstanding Mr. P.’s,assertion, that manure 
made from them is of a superior quality: 

Mi. Parkinson speaks of an acre of peas, for podding, as in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster worth 201. This we believe is 
more than they ever fetch in the neighbourhood of London: 
10 and 121. per aere we have heard. named as a good price. 

The teadet will find Mr. P. a great advocate fot inclositig 
commons: but the reasons which he assigns are rather laughable, 
as well as local. When also he recommends the burning of 
pigeons’ feathers under the noses of mares, as a sure means of 
prevching them from casting their foals, he reminded us of 
some of the curious remedies tecommended by the Elder Pliny. 
Did Mr. Parkinson never hear that post Hor, ergo propter hoc, 
is a very unphildsophic mode of reasoning ? 

On the whole, however, Mr. P. gives a number of useful 
hints and ditections, and his book is worth consiiltation: but 
we think that his statements of agricultural profits; on a general 
view of things, is exaggerated; and that he has not, on the 
other side, exhibited what ati experienced farmer must have 
encountered,—the Aazards of farming: 





Arr. IV. Six Essays upon Theological, to which are added Two 
upon Moral, Subjects. By Thomas Ludlam, A. M. Rector of 
Hy Leicestetshire:. 8vo: pp: 12g; 2s. 6d. Rinvingtons: 
1798. 
T HE facetious authot of Hudibraé calls 
7 “¢ Sects 
The maggots of corrupted texts :”” | 
but we should rather term them the offspring of mistonceivéd and 
misinterpreted texts, arid should hence dedtice the importance 
of ascertaining the precise meaning of scriptural words and 
phrases. Some of the essays before us have been, written with 
this view. In the first, On the word Truth as used in the Serip- 
tures of the New Testament, Mr. Ludlam observes that it is not 
employed in its most extensive signification, as relating to all 
kinds of knowlege, but to he truth, i, ¢: the certainty of those 
events whith God had determined should take place; or the 
reality of the Gospel digpensation. _ : 
In the 2d essay, he temarks that ‘ the word Revelation re- 
$pects only the nature of the truth made known, not the mode 
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by which itis made known; while inspiration respects the wa 
or the mode by which ‘truth is made known,’ and notits ature; tt 


implies not such knawlege, as is acquired. by the customary 


use of our natural faculty, or by reasoning, or by mere human 
infotmation, but which’ is conveyed'to the mind’ by ‘some inc 
plicablé operition of God himself.” “The khowlege detived fron 
inspiration is’ imparted first to the’ HSpiréd” person, -and’’ then 
transmitted to others; ‘so'that we receive it'throwsh the meditim 
of writings, as we do other kinds of knowlege. “Mr. Ludlam 
does not therefore see the use of an faspiration of words y And 
the different stylesof ‘the different sacred “writers seem to'de* 
cide against this idea!’ Mr. L.: observes that; * when ‘the. pro- 
phets preface their predictions’ with 4 this saith thé Lord,” it 
means only a’solemit demand of attention tp’ a message, front 
God? cf ite : 3 . + 2 ef 
_ He farther observes in’ the following essay, (onthe curs¢ 
mentiohed in Gal. iii. 13.) what may indeed be well appliéd 
to the subject of this,’ that * all langiigé is imperfecr, “bes 
cause the connection between ideas dnd wdrds is wholly arbi- 
trary, and therefore the writings of inspired persons différ ‘not 
from the writings of ‘uninspired persons, as far as the imper- 
fection of human comniunication is conterned. The meaning 
intended to be conveyed can in both cases only be ascertained, 
where it is doubtful, by the explantions of the persons them- 
selves; or, when such €xplanations cannot be obtained, col- 


: lected from the applicatién of the words used upon different 


occasions in their-writings.’ -'This-observation is extremely ju- 
dicious, and merits peculiar attention in, theological controversy, 
Allowing the Apostle-to be inspired in writing the Epistle to 
the Galatians, we are not (for instance) - assisted by it to the 
precise meaning of the word eZayopxCewv used by St. Paul in the 
verse which is in part.the subject of the 3d Essay. Had he, 
written in Latin, and employed the word redimere *, the mere 
position of inspiration would not have helped to ascertain the 
Apostle’s idea. It is to be supposed that he used the word in, 
the common acceptation of his time, and this is best known by 
adverting to the general application of it in his writings. © | 

In the expression, Gal. iti. 13. ** Curis deing made a CURSE 


for us;” © the ignominious manner in which Christ was’ put to 


death is alluded to, (says Mr. L.) but not the away in which his 


—_ 





‘* “Phe sense in whtch the Latin word ‘was sometimes taken by the 
Antients is evident ‘from Juvenal’s mode of describing the wretek 
Crispinus : ; Dh eRn : 


. t* 
66 cee 





. -Monstrum nullé virtute redemptum 
A vitiis.”” . 
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death has its éficacy.., Nothitig is hete said about the mode of 

its operation, about any translation of guilt, any commutation 

of punishment, any standing in our.law-place: matters sither, 
utterly impossible, | or. itterl unintelligible.” 

‘The 4th Essay | is on the Sie of the Divine Being, as dis 
sibeahie ‘from ‘Bis Works or bis Worn. ~' “4 

‘Here Mr. L., with his usual clearness and precision,’ pre=. 
mises thet, by the knowlege of God he uindérstands ‘a know- 
lege, . 1st, of his Nature ; and, adly, of ‘his’ Character :* 
that the first inicludes, Ist, a knowlege of hig power, and’ 2d, 
of his mode of éxisténce ; * aiid that the ' te ‘implying a knowlege 
of the Divine Character, includes a kridwlege, ist, of his dis- 
positions 3, adly, of his will; 3dly; of his intentions respecting‘ 
his intelligent créatures,-* He” then'adds,’ “such knowlege of 
any of these particulars, Which is collected from the deductions 
of reason “founded on the use of our several. senses, I call Na- . 
TURAL Religion... Such knowlege as is collected from immediate, 
or transmitted revelation, , I call REVEALER Religion.’ 0 a 

+ After this explanation,..we expected. techaveiseen an accu- 
rate line drawn between Watural and: Revegied EF heology:\: but: 
the remainder of the essay is*mostly ocoupied ‘with explaining 
the New Testament—account of the Son and Holy Spirit. 

In the 5th‘essay, the author treats on the Nature of Hunian 
Authority considered as.a Proof of the Truth ff. Opinions; ‘cone - 
taining Remarks on’ Dr} Knox's Christian Philasophy, cates! 

In one place, particularly, Mr. L. is rather severe on Dr. Ke: 
but, abating the asperity of, some expressions, we must pro- 
nounce this essay not unworthy of Dr. Knox’s serious’ consi-: 
deration. It is not only true that,, by rejecting the application . 
of reason to religion, we do in fact make-religion impossible, 
but the very attempts to reject it by appeals to authority serve 
only to establish the necessity of its exercise, Mr. L. very 
sensibly observes that’. | 

There is no weight in what Dr. Knox’calls inathhirisy, when {t relates 
to the truth of opintonsy unless the maintainers of them enable zoe to 
judge for yourselves, and then,this authority receives its weight, not 
from the assertions of the men, but from the proofs they allege ; | and’ 
there is as little, avhen it relates to the reality of facts, unless it can 
be confirmed by the testimony of able and impartial witnesses, and 
then the authority recefves its weicht; not from a single witness, but 
from the numbers, which, if necessary y “can confirt’ it.’ 


The 6th Essay professes to treat of The Efficts of the Fal... 


_Mr. L. does not, minutely comment, on the pistory | of what 
theologians call the Fa//, but he offers a variety of judicious 
remarks relative to it. He tells us that, ‘ to, suppose the fall 

t9 be intended by the Creator is to overturn the basis of all re- 
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ligion ;’ yet he allows it to be permitted, though the reason of 
the. permission is not revealed ;— that the scripture says very 
little” of man’s original character; and that, though a change 
took ‘place in Adam’s original character, we are not told ow 
far or in what manner it affected his posterity ;—that the scrip- 
‘tures, when they acquaint us with the sin of man, do not ine 
form us that this springs from Adam’s sin, and no where intimate 


that man’s intellectual faculties were injured by Adam’s transe 


_gression.. Hence it is evident that Mr.L. ig no advocate for 


speaking of the natural corruption of the hyman constitution, 

* Essay 7. is on the Difference between the Powers and Disposi- 
tions of the Human Mind, This difference our author thus exe 
plains : 

¢ The external motions of the body—the use of some of the senses 
—the application of the intellectual faculties to their appropriate ob- 
jects, which may be called our active powers, depend on the de- 
términation of the human will. The sensations of the body—the dise 
positions of the mind, which may he pro >crly be called our Pas- 
sive faculties, depend ewéolly on the influence of external objects. But 
though the:exciting af certain affections be independant of the 
will, the degree and application of these affections ee on it, and 
as far as this is the case we are the proper and onry objects of moral 
judgment.’ 

“Essay 8. on the Nature and Grounds of Moral Obligation : 
zn which Dr, Paley's Notion of the Moral Sense, advanced in bis- 
Lectures on Morality, is fully considered. Not only is every: 
language in want of: sufficient terms to mark and discriminate 
with precision the different ideas on moral subjects, but writers, 
who professedly treat of morality as a science, have not in ge- 
neral sufficiently weighed the meaning and tendency of those 
definitions and statements which they place at its foundation. 
After. all that has been advanced in praise of virtue, the very 
questions—what is virtue ?—wherein does it essentially consist ? 
remain undecided. Dr, Paley defined virtue to be, ‘ doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness.” ‘This, however, is a very defec- 
tive ‘definition; so also is his definition of obd/igation (which 
Mr. L. exposes in this essay), ‘It is (he says) a violent mo- 
tive resulting from the command * of another.” Mr. L. very 
justly‘ observes that ‘a confused and obscure notion of compul- 
sion seems, with many writers, to enter into the idea of obliga- 
tion ; though this idea is utterly inconsistent with the nature 
and ‘situation of such beings as are the subjects of moral obliga- 
tion.’ He makes the perception of what is right create in our 





' * Command is net essential to obligation ; neither is power. 
: , a wi mindg 
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minds the obligation, which can only be founded on the reczi- 
tude of the conduct to be pursued; or, in other words, that 
‘ Obligation means only a state of mind perceiving thé reasons 
for acting or forbearing to act,” 
It is certain that a sense of obligation accompanies a sense of 
‘duty.” It is what we express by the word ought, __ . 
Our author ascertains the province of Conscience, or the Mo- 
ral Sense : but for this and other subjects of inquiry, we must 
refer to the essay itself, which we should have gladly seen ex- 
anded. 
‘ We have perused this pamphlet with much satisfaction. ‘It 


shews that Mr. L. is a man of reflection, and it is calculated to. 


For an account of the author’s former Essays, see M 


lead the mind to a discriminating and right way of ag nd 
+ ey. 
vol. xxiii, p. 132. N.S. 





Art. V. Observations on the Structure, Occonomy, and. Diseases -of the 
Foot of the Horse, and on the Principles and Practice of Shoeing. 
By Edward Coleman, Professor of the Veterinary College, Prin- 
cipal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Cavalry, and to His.Ma, 
jelty’s Most Honorable Board of Ordnanee, and Honorary Member 
of the Board of Agriculture. Vol. 1. 4to. pp, 128. with 8 


Plates. i2s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 1798. 


HE institution of the Veterinary College must be regardeds 
by every reflecting man, as an object of national import- 
ance, as well as of private utility. The habits and diseases of 
the noblest animal, that we have succeeded in domesticating, 
have long been committed to the management of the most ob- 
stinate and ignorant of human beings; and horses, inva- 


luable for their qualities, have been destroyed by mistaken ef-., 


forts intended for their relief. It was worthy the humanity of 
an enlightened age and nation, to provide more able practi- 
tioners for superintending the health of our mute companions, 
who can form no choice for themselves; and this specimen of 
the instruction for which we may hope, from the new semi- 
nary, is well calculated to gratify the public with knowlege 
immediately required, and to raise their expectation of what 
still remains unexecuted. | : 


a 





+s We have seen a private letter from Mr. Ludlam, in which he. 


corrects a mistake in Essay vi. p. 85, where he confounds Enoch, the 
seventh descendant from Adam, with a prior Enoch, the immediate 
descendant of Cain. He would thus read the passage: * The change 
in Adam’s character did not affect the moral character of all his 
descendants. Enoch was the righteous descendant of a sinful pro- 
genjtor.’ 
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wed getiké } Simenatesk th ore ¢ 4 4 
braces the! ground: “Bit,” without! any anatomical enquiry into ~its~ 


That-our readers may understand this position as clearly as 
it can be stated without. the assistance of the prints, we. shall 
extract Mr. Coleman’s qwn words: : ; 

Ae be age) Se ode Bib de Pile 4 ‘ ' RS. Ser ' Petia 

‘ The frog is an insensible body, externally convex, and placed 
toc, but expanded ag it advances to the Heels. in the centre.of the 
broad ‘part there is’a ‘fissiire, or separation. , The frog is con- 
nected} étnally with /agoth et fro » of’a similar figure, but differ- 
ent in‘structure. .The éxtérnal frog is composed of ‘soft. clastic 


“inthe SERIE Oh EDC AA of, a, wedge-like. form, , pointed towards the 


.fhorn, and totally insensible. The internal frog’is much more’ elastic 


than the horny frog; it has sensation, Is connected above with a 
small moveable bone, (by some called the shuttle bone,) and at the 
extramity Of the heels “with two elastic substances called cartilagés, 
The toe of thé sendible ‘frog is ‘tinited'to the coffin bone; but more 
than rine*terit’s “6f Both frogs ate behitid the: coffin bone. The toes 
of the senstBle'fnd horny nae from their’ Connection with the coffin 
bore} “ate ‘fixed points,’ andtyave- no motion ;*but the heels of the 
frogs; ‘being placed “‘posterior’to the coffin bone; and in contact with 
moveable, elastic (and not fixed or resisting) substances, a very con- 
siderable Jever is forme : 
with thé panne, the, first - ascends, and. then descends,- The 
angen oh the, frog. expands the cartilages, preseryes the heels from 
contraction, ang” afford to ‘the ‘horse an elastic spring; while its 

¥orny prevents tlreanimal from slippifg wheneyer it em- 


interfial Structitre and céateetion with other parts; ‘the shape “and 
convexivy of thefrog clearly ‘demonstrate that’ it wag formed to come 


in contact with the grounds*ssv7 2) 0 Sst Le. 


an . 


= oy oy om Oftert: eres, tm Meee 
shewn ‘in the following passages :_ oi re eTte 


ser at A @ «ese et mere t ree .* »- o 4 ney 
~'Phe' application “of” this ‘doctrine ‘to’ practice ‘is’ afterward ’ 


db Syeaisd OFF: 


aid Bhoatsad ete J bae oeacteiitdaas oi i E G3 
£ The practice, of shoeing yery much.depends,an the functions of 


the frog being understood. “If the opinions here advanced respecti 
jts“tises be well founded, ‘they it must follow, that pin 
and raisihg it from the ground by a'thick hiccked? Bit atest 
functions, and ultimately, if not immediatel a7) es 
that; applying a shoe thir at the heel, and exposing the trox- CS pres 
sure, is the only’ proper methdd to’ Keep it in' health:”’ Moreéver, it 
has been demonstrated, from experiente; that unless the frog" stistain 
an uniform pressure, it becoities soft ‘anid: inflamed; and the heels con- 
tracted’: but if this organ'be always’ ini love €ontact with the ground, 


thien it will be callous, insensible, and healthy, ‘and nidst! of the dis- 


eases incident to the foot prevented. 


¢ The 


ona whenever. the Apof comes ig contact: 


panng. tte Hogs, 
> annflilates 13** 
‘ ith mie -—-* * ore a 
y; produces disease ; and’” 
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* 'The-same degree of pressure applied to the'frog; that produces 
only pleasant sensation when in health, creates exquisite’pain when 
diseased. : It..is therefore of :great importance to preserve the frog 
sound, for wee cut, it, becomes highly, susceptible of every impres- 
sioa ; we might with as much wisdom remove ‘the skin of the human 
foot, when obliged to walk on stones, without shoes.’ 


In the common mode: of shoeing, the author obseryes, dia 
gperator pares away the dars-*-entirely, and-often’a part of the 
frog. “This practice Mr. Coleman strongly!condemns, for he 
considers the existence of -the*bars as necessary ‘to preserve the 
heels from contraction ; and he regards their removal as pte-. 
disposing ‘the foot to cottis and contraction. ~The common 
shoe,’ when applied after, this, Anjudicious, Paring, acts on the. 
lower edge of the crust in, the, manper,of.a vice; and, as the, 
erowth of: that substance. proceeds obliquely. outwards, the shoe. 
becomes too small in the course of a month. ‘Fhe outer edge. 
of the shoe thus comes to rest.on the:soley:instead of the crust,- 
and produces inflammation. Though the expansive power’of.- 
the crust overcomes the resistance of the shoe-nails to ‘its 
in process of time, the heels are more or less contracted, The 
hoof, naturally circular, then becomes oblongs yvirs . yi 

In the third section, the author describes:' the: practice i in: 


shoeing horses which he prefers, and which is now pursued at 
the Veterinary College io Goce do cate den 


‘ The first thing to be attended to, is to ‘take aiwely! a ‘portion ‘of - 
the sole, betiyveen the whole length of the bars ‘and ‘erust, with’a 
drawing knife. The heels! of the sole, as hag valready repeatedly | 
been observed, cannot receive the ptessure of; theshoe without corns. 
To avoid. pressure, the sole should: be made concaveror: hollow, . and, 
not allowed. to be in contact with the shoe. id f.thegesbelany. one.part ° 
of the practice of shoeing, more important than the fest): it is this xe- 
moval of the'sole, betweén the bars, and crust... Whem this operation 


is performed, the horse will alwafs be free from corhsy/whatever may’ 


be the form of the shoe ;.but,-if the. sole as suffered to. be flat atthe: 
heels, and pressed upom: by the’ shoe, it is of: very little importance : 
what kind of shoe is applied... “Bwery’ groom, ‘and’ every smith, is 
fully convinced that the sole will not bear pressure ; ‘and’ to: prevent 
this ‘effect they remove the whole of: the bars, ‘by opemag the heels, 
and applying a concave shoe. We have endeavoured to-.prove,’ that 
the destruction of the bar.is always improper; that this practice is 


the remote cause of corns, the very discase which it is intended ta: 


prevent ; and that the bars are very necessary to preserve the circular 
form of the hoof. Besides this, the heels of the shoe should be made 
to rest on the junction of the bars with the crust ; but if the bars are 





* The bars are two processes, which extend diagonally on each 
pide of the hoof, from the frog to the crust, or horny part. 


removed, 
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removed, then the shoe is supported by-the crust only, and 
the solid broad basis of crust and bars aeoal leanne by 


For the particular method of paring the sole, we refer the 
reader to the book. Of the shoe, Mr. C. thus speaks: 


* After the hoof has been cut, and properly prepared, then it be- 
comes requisite to apply a shoe, and to vary its length, breadth, and 
thickness, at the heel, surfaces, &c. according to the hoof. If the 
heels of the fore feet are two -inchés and a half, or more in depth, 
the frog sound, and prominent, and the ground dry, then only the 
toe of the hoof “anes to be shortened, and afterwards protected 
by a short shoe. ‘This shoe is made of the usual thickness at the 
toe, but gradually thinner towards the heel. A common size saddle 
horse shoe may be about three-eighths of an inch thick at the toe, 
and one-eighth at the hecl. The intention of this shoe is to bring the 
frog completely into ¢ontact with pressure, to expand the heels, to 
prevent corns, and thrushes, and canker; and if the shoe be applied 
when the ground is dry, in the month of May or June, it may be 
continued the whole summer; and in warm climates, where the 
ground is not subject to moisture, no other protection for the hoof is 
requisite,’ : 

This passage is followed by directions, adapted to all the va- 
rieties which may occur in the state of the hoof, Different me- 
thods of paring the crust are also detailed, in cases in which 
the shape of the hoof has been injured by the common method 
of shoeing.. : "7 

The general weight and dimensions of horfe-shoes are stated 
in the following terms: | 

‘A shoe and nails, for a moderate sized coach horse, should weigh 
from eighteen to twenty ounces, This shoe may be about one inch 
wide at the toe, and three-fourths of an inch at the heel ; three- 
sixths of a inch thick on the outside of the toe, and one-sixth on 
the inside. The heels of the shoe should be only one-sixth of an 
inch, or one-third the thickness of the toe, 

¢ A saddle horse shoe. with nails may weigh about twelve or. four. 
teen ounces 3. wide at the toe six-eighths of an inch, but one-fourth - 
less at the heel. ' The toe of the shoe may be three-cighths of an inch 
thick on the outside; the inside of the toe and the heel one-eighth, 
‘These proportions will be found generally proper for common Feet ; 
but it must be obvious that some little. variation may sometimes be 
requisite. Ifthe iron be well formed, the -shoes for ordinary labor 
should last twenty-eight days; and if any horse wears out his shoes 
before twenty-eight days, the substance of the next shoes may be ine 
creased.” 

The more particular descriptions cannot be understood with- 


out referring to the plates; and we suppose that every person, 
to whom a knowlege of them is necessary, must wish to be 
possessed of the book itself. . . 
‘The best form forthe external surface of the shoe, Mr.Coleman | 
thinks, is a regular concavity; that is, the common shoe reversed, 


He 
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He advises to nail the shoe all round the toe of the crust, and to 
preserve the greater part of the quarters free from nails. The 
head of the nail preferred by him is in the form of a wedge, 
which, when thoroughly hammered, becomes firmly connected 
with the nail-hole, so as to form part of the shoe. When the 
head of the common nail is worn out, on the contrary, the shoe 
is apt to become loose, 

‘We shall add some useful observations on the prevention of 
cutting : 

¢ Horses are very liable to strike one leg with the opposite hoof ; 
this accident is termed cutting. The part most frequently bruised, 
ts, the side of the fetlock joint. "Where the toe of the hoof is turned 
out, the inner quarters of the shoe or hoof are more frequently the 

arts that do the mischief: but when the toe is turned in, the injury 

1s done by the anterior part of the shoe. 

¢ If the toe is turned out, the inner quarter of the crust is most 
frequently lower than the outer. This condition of the hoof neces- 


sarily inclines the fetlock joint of the foot that supports the weight, 
nearer to the foot in motion. a : be 
‘ Farriers generally attend to the hoof that cuts, and not to the 


hoof of the injured leg: tut while the leg is in the air,. no'shoe can’ 


alter its direction 3 and the small quantity of horn, or iron, that can 


be removed from the hoof.and shoe, very rarely prevents cutting, 
But it is very practicable to alter the position of the leg, that supports, 
the animal ; and thus the foot in motion may pursue the same, di-. 


rection without being liable tu cut. The outer quarter of the crust 
should be lowered, and the inner quarter preserved. ‘This operation 
will tend to make the bottom of the hoof the reverse of its former 
state, that is, the inside quarter higher than the outside, and this 
will throw the fetlock joints farther from each other. 

‘ Where the sole is thin, very little of the crust can be removed 
from the outside ; and then it wil be necessary to attend to the shoe, 
The inner quarter should be thickened, and the outer quarter made 
thin ; which will produce the same effect, as altering the harn; or, 
if the hoof be sufficiently strong, both these remedies may be em- 
ployed at the same time.’ 


There is reason for congratulating the public on the appear- 
ance of these sensible and useful remarks. They augur a sa- 
lutary change, in a department hitherto enveloped in barbarity 
and darkness; and though experience may lead to the altera~ 
tion of some of the doctrines and some of the practices here 
recommended, the promulgation of principles arising from 
scientific discussion must ultimately produce great benefit: It 
is scarcely within the province of literary critics, to judge of 
the propriety of such gractical directions as are here laid down 
by Mr. Coleman: by experience only can they be fairly and 
fully tried :—but, when we consider what improvements have 
taken place in every other pursuit, connected with the security 
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or the enjoyment of life, we feel great astonishment that the 
care of the horse in this country should only xow be growing 
into credit and reputation. It is undoubtedly a measure of 
great wisdom, to give a proper rank in. society to those who's 
materially contribute to its service ; and an act only of indis- 
pensable justice and mercy, to promote the ease of animals who 
so greatly contribute to our pleasures, , a: Fe: 





Art. VI. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. Vi.. 
(Article concluded from the Rev. for: May, p. 15—27.] + 
1 . '  ANTIQUITYESS 2 ot , 
A Letter from William Caulfield Lennon, Esq. to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, President. of the Koyal Irish Aca-' 
demy, &c. &c, &e, Mayet cast. Siew «is 
Is letter contains the description ofan image taken fron’ 
a pagoda in Bangalore, at the storming of that place in 
1791, Jt represents ¢ Letchemy, the goddess of riches, fer- 
tility, beauty, mirth, courage, joy, eloquence, and matrimony, 
* Who from the variety of her power.and patronage is styled 
Mahay Letchemy, or the:Great ‘Letchemy.' She. is the first wite 
of Veeshnoo, one of ‘the Dreemoortee.or Hindoo Trinity, to whom 
she was married underthe name of: Seddeey when that god mani- 
fested himself: to the world wnder that of Rama, at the court of her 
terréstrial father Tisseradah Rajah. She is’ equally worshipped in 
all the pagodas or temples: both of Shivven and Veeshnoo, ‘the 
formet of whem is the chiéf and most powerful of the Treemoortee. 
Bruma, the third in ‘consequence’and power, has no temples of wor- 
ship erected to him. ‘She is represented in, the habit of a Cunshinnee 
or dancing girl; as the goddess of mirtirand beauty: the flower she: 
holds im her right hand-as the T'aumaray! dr Indian Lotus, which’ 
grows ‘in all the tanks or. réservoirs of water,/and is the emblem of : 
fertility, as it-only grows: im water, on which: all fertility..an that 
country depends.’ mid gi1Be 2d fs f 
The image. is composed of the-gold,-silver, and copper, 
offered by the votarics who visit thel pagddas; these metals 
are melted down, iand cast-into the form;of the deities... The 
esent of; this, image.to. the academy was. accompanied by 
a leaf of therPalmyra, a:species of palm-tree, on- which a:fable 
is written,.in:the Malabar Janguage, .with an.inon style. ‘Two 
prints of the imagesare givene © oy tes i bow b 2 
Am Account 2. the’ Manuscript Papers which belongéd to Sir 
Philip Hoby, * Knti, who Alled several “Sinpor {anit * Offices tin ithe 


Reign of Edward VI." and whith are at prgtenit *BS Property of 

William Hare, ‘Esq. tne ‘of thé ‘Ripreseytitivesin’ Parkitmient * 

for the City of Cork, -- By the Rév? Mr! Fitiickes}-of Cork. “- ° 
- 


The 
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The detail of these papers, which form two volumes in folio, 
does nat promise much information to either, the historian: or the 
antiquary, Notices of family-papers, howeyvers,are always. to 
be encouraged ;; for, there are undoubtedlysmany» manuscript 
treasures, which: dre’ withholden: wy oe pablie by: ‘supineness 


or. false delicaey.! 1 emvntoa,< 1 alert oe a1 
Account of fotir circithir Pits of Gud fawid i in. Ireland. iBy 
Ralph Ousley, MR, I, 4 , a: ola 


The number of antiq) ~ golden: ormaments, Sitebeeielen 
different, parts of Ireland,-furnishes, a eurions.subject of i inquiry 
to the antiquary..; MroOusley observes, inithis.very brief papers 
that. Ireland must *former] have possdssediminés of. that’ pre#’ 
cious metal, or a laérative’trafice with pation’ abounding i m ‘t 

, : Pogirs in, SCIENCR, concluded... 

Remarks on. the Carsesvand Cure of. some é Diseases # Lefer. | 
By Joseph Clarke, .My Di! &! MeRedAy it. Sas 

‘ne Clarke controverts the opinion : that ereenites of’ the 
feces, in.infants,.is.the effect of a superabundant acid...-He' is 
inclined to believe; them te, be bilious 5, €specially. as he has 
found that the green colour disappears 1 in the course of. a‘few 
hours after the evaguation~has taken ‘place, Instead of giving 
absorbents, therefore, he-exhibited calomel, and with the best 
effects. He speaks of thisas a new practice.:» but, though it: 
may have been little known in Ireland, we believe that. it has 
long been pursued in this country. Children are often subject 
to superfluous secretion of bile, and sometimes to astonishing 
accumulations of that fluid.’ In such cases, we have seen great , 
benefit accrue from repeated doses of calomel, joined with 
James’s powder, or emetic tartar. Dr. C. has also found caloe 
mel useful in convulsions, occurring on the ninth day of the 
infant’s life.—He considers the cutaneous eruptions, to which 
children at the breast are Hable, as designed to free the system 
from redundant fluids... On this subject, our readers ma 
refer to the accurate and valuable work of Dr. Willan. (See 
Rev. May last, p. 75.) 


History of a Case in which very uncommon Worms were dise 
charged from the Stomach; with Observations thereon. By 
Samuel Crumpe, M. D. & M.R. I. A. 

This is the case of a lady, who, after repeated pneumonic 
attacks, and symptoms of consumption, was seized with 
vemiting of blood, and in the course of the complaint threw 
up a number of worms, which are particularly described, and 
engraved. With the vomiting of the worms, her complaints 
abated, and at length entirely ceased. Dr, Crumpe observes, 
on these appearanees, : 
‘ They 
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_« Phey appear to me to be the larva of some insect, but of what 


eras species I am not naturalist minute enough to determ; 
large one appears very similar to the larva of the common beetle, 
We have many metances related by varlons authors, of different 
species of worms discharged from the mitesti eanal; but of the 
different descriptions I have read, or specimens f have seen preserved 
in anatomical cellections, none have struck me as in any degree 
similar to those discharged by the patient whose case has been just 
related. It is probable, as has before heen mentioned, that the 
worms discharged were the larva of some insect which does not 
usually deposit its eggs in any part of the human frame ; but which 
seas: Nese accidentally deposited im, or conveyed into the body, 
were hatched, and acquired the size and form wé have delineated,’ 
..¢ There can however I believe be little doubt that the complaints 
of the stamach with which she was seized, and the vomiting of 
blood, wert occasioned by their $ and that they formed for 
themselves a nidus in the coats of the stomach appears pretty evident 
from the purulent and bloody matter which aecompanied the discharge 
af the last portion of them. 


- On the Composition and Proportion of Carbon in Bitumens and 
vor gmp Coal. By Richard Kirwan, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. & 
M.R.L A. — 

Mr. Kirwan’s method of analysing coals atid bitumens cone 
sisted in combustion, and the decomposition of nitre, by their 
means. For the results, we must refer to the paper. 


Synoptical View of the State of the Weather in Dublin. By 
the same. 

For this curious attempt to form rules of prognostication 
for the seasons, it will be necessary to consult the author’s 
tables. 

Thoughts on Magnetism. By the same. 

Mr. Kirwan thinks that the phenomena of magnetism are 

explicable on the principle of crystallization. He observes; 


¢ The assemblage of these ultimate particles into visible aggre- 
ates, similarly arranged, necessarily requires that one of their sur- 
ae should be attractive of that particular surface of the other, whiclr 
presents a corresponding angle, and repulsive of that which presents 
a different angle; otherwise the vatious regular rhomboidal and other 
polygon prisms and pyramids, which crystals present us, could never 
exist ; consequently the minutest prism, being once formed, could 
never be prolonged if one end of such prisms were not attractives 


and the other repulsive of the same given surface.’ 

Having noticed the attractive and repulsive powers of crystals 
in particular instancés, he proceeds to apply this doctrine to 
magnetism. After having pointed out the great quantity of - 
iron existing in the globe, he deduces the following corol- 
Jaries 3 


* xst. Ehat 
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¢ rst. That the ferruginous matter in the globe being by far 
the most copious, its universal attractive power 1§ principally seated 
in the ferruginous part. - ) 

‘ 2d. That as all terraqueous matter was originally in a soft state, 
its parts were at liberty to arrange themselves according to the laws 
of their mutual attraction, and in fact did coalesce arfd crystallize in 
the direction in which they were least impeded by the rotatory mos 
tion of the globe, namely in that which extends from North to South, 


and principally and most perfectly in the parts least agitated by that 
motion, namely those next the centre. 


¢ 3d. That this crystallization Jike that of salts might have taken 
place in one or mote separate shoots, or as we may here call them, im- 
mense separate: masses, each having its poles distinct from those of 
the other, those in the same direction repulsive of and distant from 
each_ other.’ 

The magnet, therefore, is a mass of fron, or iron ore; of 
which the particles are arranged in a difection sirtilar to that 
of the great internal central magnets of the globe. The supe- 
rior attraction of the magnet for iron is supposed to depend on 
the superior attraction Gide particles of iron for Suck cches 
We cannot help thinking, however, that the limitation of the 
magnetic power to iron is an insuperable objection to the ex- 
planation attempted from a general principle. If crystallization 
implies attractive and repulsive properties in the crystals, as Mr. 
Kirwan asserts in his general propositions, all metals ought to 
shew some degree of magnetism. If there be still some pecu- 
liar property in iron, which exempts it from the common laws 
of crystallization, the magnetic property remains unexplained. 


On the Primitive State of the Globe, and its subsequent Cata- 
strophe. By the same. 

It has been a subject of regret, to many serious and well- 
disposed persons, that the progress of natural philosophy has 
been, generally supposed to weaken the authority of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and of the first ages of the world. 
Mr. Kirwan has here stepped forwards, to reconcile the facts 
of the Hebrew legislator with the opinions of modern philo- 
sophers; and he has certainly made out a case sufficiently cre- 
dible to quiet the alarms of tender consciences. The only 
objection to his conciliatory plan is, that there are different 
Opinions concerning the primary state of the earth; Mr. K. 
is a philosopher by water: but there are philosophers by fire ; 
and while this original difference subsists, it will be difficult te 
re-instate the book of Genesis, as the arbiter of philosophical 
systems. Besides, Mr. Kirwan absolutely gives up the point 
of physical explanation, (p.279,) when he has recourse to a 


supernatural cause for the elevation of the waters over the 
highest mountains. 


‘ We 
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‘ We must aon consider the deluge as a miraculous effusion 
of water, both.from the clouds..and from the great abyss; if the was 
‘ters,. situated partly withif and partly without the caverns of the 
es were, once Anblicicnt to cover. even the highest mountains, as I 
have é shewn j in the mean a Me must have-been. sufficient to do 
80 a-second, time when. ete ced gut.of those caverns, » 

a There. is: fauch ‘ingenuity, combined with instructive re 
ag inthe. subsequent? part of this paper. : ioe 


° Saptcal View of the State. of ti the. Weather in the Yea ears 1 396 
JOPes By. Che same, is 0-3): S2e53 
Leshall,éxtract- the only. part’ of: the. first of these papers 
jenn empaticd, : »the comparisonof . the- table. with vie 
sules of: probability :.: MtoInD ofiee Oc: 5 
‘ The Spring being wet, the probability of a wet Sumnier was ihe 
‘greatest, and that of-a variable wet Summer the | next greatest 5 the 
first z the other ¢-by.the 6th table. -~» 0. » 
¢ The Spring being. wet.and.the “Sabet seiehine the probability 
ofa dry Atitumn. was the greatest by, the tqth table... 
The obsérvation that the more it rains, in May the less jt rains im 
Septéin inbet was alSo temarkably verified this year, | it rained still Jess in 
October: mit on 
6 But’ thie obéértion that the absence ed storms ‘in March j “prog. 
nosticates & dry Summer. was falsified this 
iG pieced years’ past» I haye\ remarked hah a change of weather 
most commonly;happens;on ithe. 7th, | 14th; and 21st of every: month, 
a day b before or.a day.after, but sometimes though rarely the weather 
continues for three. ar four of these periods.’ _ 


The, observations for: ‘T7797 ‘consist merely of a table, and'do 
not. admit of any particular view. 





_ Having thus completed our survey of this viiaaaie we ~ make 
our bow to.the Society for the present, and shall be happy to 
attend them in the future progress.of thee labours: Fer. - 





Arr. VIL. The, Beauties of Saurin, (Hd fF and intcredyiriyy, 
Passages, extracted from the Sermons of that justly celebrated 
ivine ; with Memoirs of his Life and Writings ;. and a Sermon 
on the Difficulties of the Christian Religion, never before tra anslated. 
By the Rev. D. Rivers. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. tac 

. stewed. ~Lee and Hurst. 


AMES. ae did was unquestionably the most elegant, théugh 
J not the most learned, of all the French Calvinists (the emi-. 
grants. of: those days) who were obliged to leave their coputry, 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The account cf, his, 
life prefixed to this little volume is jejune, partial, and icom-=, 


plete; and satisfactory memoirs of him are yet wanting. They 4 
i should 
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should not however be written by the pen of a panegyrist, nor 
by an enemy to his enemies; among whom we rank in the 
first place the celebrated P. Bayle. A just portrait of Saurin 
and his antagonists requires the pencil of a master; and it may 
possibly have been already drawn by some learned German. 

‘The volume before us contains a small collection of choice 
passages, or what the editor deemed such, with a complete 
sermon on the Christian Religion, from the text For we know in 
part *,—Running over these Beauties, perhaps with too super- 
ficial a glance, we confess that we find not. much in them 
which deserves great admiration. We see an artful eloquence 
blended with much real devotion: but we find not the reasoning 
of a Bourdaloue, nor the pathos of a Massillon. We give 
two specimens; not as either the worst or the best, but for- 
tuitously taken : 


© OMNIPRESENCE OF Gop. 


© Behold an epitome of religion! Behold a morality in three words! 
—Return to your houses, and every where carry this reflection with 
you :—** God seeth me.””? To all the wiles of the devil, to all the 
snares of the world, to all the baits of cupidity, oppose this reflec» 
tion :—** God seeth me.”’ If cloathed with a human form he were 
always in your path ; were he to follow you to every place; were he 
always before you with his majestic face, with eyes flashing with light- 
ning, with looks inspiring terror—dare ye, before his august presetice, 
give a loose to your passions? But you have been hearing that his 
majestic face is every where; those sparkling eyes do inspect you in 
every place; those terrible looks do consider you every where. Let 
each examine his own heart, and endeavour to search into his con- 
science, where he may discover so much weakness, so much corrup- 
tion, so much hardness, so many unclean sources overflowing with so 
many excesses, and let this idea strike each of you:—* God seeth 
me’’——God seeth me as I see myself—unclean, ungrateful, and rebel- 
lious. Happy, if after our examination we have a new heart—a heart 
agreeable to those eyes that search and try it.’ 


¢ Tus Justice or Gop. 


¢ God is as amiable and adorable when he exerciseth his justice, as 
when he exerciseth his goodness. That which makes me adore God, 
believe his word, hope in his promises, and love him above all things, 
is the eminence of his perfections. Were not God possessed of such 
an eminence of perfections he would not be a proper object of adora- 
tion. I should be in danger of being deceived were 1 to believe his 
word, or trust his promises ; and I should be guilty of idolatry were 
I to love him with that supreme affection which is due to none but the 
Supreme Being. But the goodness and justice of God being equab 
emanations of the eminence of his perfection, and of his love of 
I ought equally to adore and love him when he rewardeth and whem 


* 1 Cor. xil. 9. 


Rey. Aus. 1799. Ee ) he 





order, 
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he punisheth ; when he exerciseth his justice, and when he exerciset hi 
his goodness: because, in either case, he displays that general ex 
cellencé, that love of ordér, which is the ground of my love and obe-« 
dience.+#I ought to adore and love him, as much when he drowns the 
world, as when he promiseth to drown it no more: when he unlocks 
the gates of helly as when he opencth the doors of heaven: when he 
saith to the impenitent—** Depart, ye cursed, to the devil and his 
angels :”? as whén he saith to his elect—‘* Come, ye blessed of m 

Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


. the world.”’ 


We wonder that Mr. Rivers did not give Saurin’s ¢elebrated 
character of his adversary Bayle ; which is certainly one of his 
most eloquent and brilliant pieces.—-We are much tempted to 
franscyibe it from the original :—will the English reader excuse 
us e ‘ ‘ - . ° 
© Creioit ut de ces hommes contradictotres, que la plus grande pénétras 
tion ne saurait concilter aves lui méme; et dont les qualités opposces nous 
laissent toujours en suspens, si nous le devons placer, ou dans une extremité, 
ou dans Dexiremité opposée. D’un cébté, grand philosophe, sachant deméler 
ke vrai avec le faux, voir Penchainure d’an principe; et suivre une consé- 
quence ; dun autre coté, grand sophiste, prenant a tache de confondre le 
Jaux avec ke vrai, de tordre un principe, de renverser une conséquencee 
Dun coté, plein d’ erudition et de lumiére, ayant lu tout ce qu’on peut lirey 
et retenu tout ce qu’on peut reieni? 3 dun autre coté, ignorant, ou du moins 
feignant @ignorers les choses les plus communes, avangant des difficultés qu’on 
a mille fois refutées, proposant des objections que les plus novices de P école 
2’ oseroit alléguer sans rougir.—D’ un cété, attaquans les plas grands hom- 
mes, ovvrant un vaste champ a leur travaux, et les condutsant par des 
toutes difficiles et par des sentiers raboteux 3 et, sinon les surmontant, dit 
moins leur donnant toujours de la peine a vaincre ; dan autre cété, s’aidant 
de plus petits esprits, leur prodiguant son encens, et salissant ses étrits de ces 
zoms que des boisches doctes n’avoient jamats prononcés. Dun cote, ex- 
empt, du moins en apparence, de toute passion contraire a l esprit de Pevan- 
gile ; chaste dans ses moeurs, grawe dans ses discours, sobre dans ses ali- 
mens, austere dans jon genré de wie; dun autre coté, employant toute la 
pointe de son genie ad combattre les bonnes moeurs, a attaquer la chastet?, la 
modestie, toutes le vertus Chrétiennes. D?un coté, appellant au tribunal 
éle Porthodoxie la plzs severe, puisant dans les sources les plus pures, em- 
pruntant les argumens' des Docteurs les moins suspects: d’un autre cété, 
suivant la route des heretiques, ramenant les objections des ansiens hérésiar 


ques, leur prétant des armes nouvelles; et réeunissant, dans notre siecley 


toutes les erreurs des stecles passes. Puisse cet homme, qui fit doué de tant 

de talens, avoir élé absous, devant Dieu, du marrvais usagé qu’on lui en vit 
. e e “-* . «sf 

faire... Puisse ce Jesus, gu’il attaqua tant de fois, avoir expiée tous ses 

crimes 2? 


If this be not a ¢rve portrait, it must be allowed to be a mas 
terly caricature. The Hague preacher speaks feelingly; and 


not without reason: for he had received many hard blows 
from the Professor of Rotterdams 


The 
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The great work of Saurin, as it is commonly called, (pro- 
bably from its bulk,) we mean his Dissertations on the Old 
and New Testaments, is rather an undigested mass.of erudition 
and eloquence, than a sound body of judicious criticism. . At 
least, so to us it has always appe red. It is scarcely ever men- 
tioned by the learned Biblical scholars of the present day. 





=e 


Arr. VIII. Hogarth illustrated, from his own MSS. By John 


Ireland. Vol. III. * and last. Royal 8vo. pp. 400. 11. 16s. 
Boards: Nicol. 1798. 


W: have had many opportunities of examining into the 

great and original merits of our countryman, Hogarth; 
and we have experienced sincere pleasure in our endeavours to 
do justice to his admirable productions. He was an artist sut 
generis ; and, a8 he copied from none who preceded him, he 
has not been successfully imitated by any subsequent painters. 
The life and the works of such a man, who reflected so much 
credit on his country, both by the genius and the moral tend- 
ency of his exeftions, naturally excite that curiosity which 
the present publication is calculated to gratify. 

Mr. Ireland has already indulged the world with a circum - 
.stantial account of Hogarth ; and the present volume is intended 
as a supplement to. that work, and to convey the information 
with which fresh materials have furnished him.—Lord Orford, 
Dr. Trusler, Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Samuel Ireland have all 
written on the same subject, and are each entitled to the praise 
of having communicated useful and amusing particulars. The 
volume before us, however, possesses great and exclusive ad- 
vantages, for it is chiefly compiled from the MSS. of Mr. Ho- 
garth himself. Yet, without intending to question the autho 
tity of those papers, we cannot help expressing our wonder 
that Mrs. Hogarth, with whom the writer of this article was 
for many years intimately acquainted, and whom he not unfre- 
quently consulted on the subject of preparing a life of her 
husband for the Biographia Britannica, should never once have 
mentioned.the circumstance of her having in her possession such 
valuable materials 3 more especially as she appeared to be pleased 
with the design, and promised her best assistance in the exe- 
cution of it. 

Of the manner in which these MSS. came to the hands of 
the editor, and of the use which he has made of them, he shall 
speak for himself. 


— 





* Sce M. Rev. N.S. vol.xii. p. 3116 
Eez ‘The 
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_¢ The MSS. from which the principal parts of this volume are 
compiled, were written -by the late Mr. sete had he lived 2 
Tittle longer,. he would haye methodized and published them. On 
his decease, they devolved to his widow, who kept them sacred and 
entire until her death ; when they became the property of her rela- 


tion and executrix, Mrs. Lewis, of Chiswick, by whose kindness: 


and friendship they are now in my possession. 

¢ This is the fair and honest Pedigree of the Papers, which may 
be thus divided ; 

‘I, Hogarth’s life, comprehending his course of study, corre. 
spondence, political quarrels, &c. — : 

‘ IJ, A manuscript volume, contaming the autographs of the snb- 
scribers to his Elections, and intended print of Sigismunda ; and 
letters.to and from Lord Grosvenor, relative to that picture. 

. § IIL. The manuscript of the Analysis of Beauty, correeted by 
the Author; with the original sketches, and many remarks omitted 
in the printed copy. 

‘TV. A Supplement to the Analysis, never published; com- 
prising a succinct Instory of the arts in his own time, his account of 
the institution of the Royal Academy, &c. 

’ © V. Sundry memoranda relative to the subject of his satire in se- 
veral of his prints. 

« 'Fhrese manuscripts being written in a careless hand, generally on 
foose pieces of paper, and not paged, my first endeavour was to find 
the conneetion, separate the subjects, and place each in its proper 
class.. This, in such a mass of papers, I found no very easy task ; 
especially as the Author, when dissatisfied with his first expression, 
chas frequently varied the forra of the same sentence two or three times: 


“in‘such instances, I have selected that which I thought best con- 


structed. Every paper has been attentively examined, and is to the 
best. of my jadgment arranged as the author intended. I have incor- 
porated: Hogarth’s account of the Arts, Academy, é&c. with his nar- 
rative of his own life, and, to keep distinct the various subjects om 
which he treats, divided the whole mto chapters. Where from ne- 
gligences or haste, he has omitted a word, | have supplied it with 
that which the context leads me to believe he would have used; 
where the eentences have been very long, I have occasionally broken 
them, into shorter paragraphs, and sometimes tried to render the style 


“more perspicuous, by the retrencliment of redundant expressions ; but 


in every case, the sense of the Author is faithfully adhered to. 

_* As he has usually given the progress of his life, opinions, &c. in 
the fret person, I have adopted the same rete and to distinguish my 
own remarks from Hogarth’s narrative, the beginning of each sen- 
tence writtea by him, is. marked with inverted commas. His corre- 
spondence is regulated by the dates of the letters ; and the copies from 
sketch¢s inthe MS,, Analysis, are placed.in the chapter which contains 
Hogarth’s account of that publication. 

. Inthe papers which relate to the subject of his satire. in some of his 
prints, he appears to have projected more than his life allowed him 


-to-perform ; the few remarks which he made are inserted in the Ap- 
pends.’ 7 


We 





ves. == 
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We meet with few anecdotes with which we were not before 
acquainted, but we find many remarks and opinions’ which 
amply compensate for the want cf domestic particulars, “ The 
observations are written in so easy and perspicuous a manner, 
that they incontestibly prove that Hogarth was by no means 
ignorant of literary composition ; and that, when he applied 
to Mr. Ralph, Dr. Morell, and others, for assistance with-re- 
gard to language *, in his Analysis of Beauty, such application 
must have been the suggestion of diflidence, and not the result 
of inability. : : 

His opinion of the institutions of the Royal Acadeniy, an 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, was unfavourable. 
he reasons which he assigns for his opposition are sensible, 
and serve to shew his intimate acquaintance with his subject. 
He gives the following short account of former attempts at 
similar establishments: 


“‘ Much has been said about the immense benefit likely to result 
from the establisment of an academy in this country, but a3 Ido not 
see it in the same light with many of my contemporaries, I shall take 
the freedom of making my objections to the plan on which they pro- 
pose forming it; and as a sort of preliminary to the subject, state 
some slight particulars concerning the fate of former attempts at simi- 
lar establishments. 

“« The first place of this sort was in Queen-street, about sixty 
years ago; it was begun by some gentlemen-painters of the first 
rank, who in their general forms imitated the plan of that in France, 
but conducted their business with far less fuss and solemnity ; -yet 
the little that there was, in a very short time became the ‘object of 
ridicule. Jealousies arose, parties were formed, and the president 
and all his adherents found themselves comically represented, as 
marching in ridiculous procession round the walls of the room. The 
first proprietors soon put a padlock on the door; the rest, by their 
right as subscribers, did the same, and thus ended this academy. 

‘6 Sir James Thornhill, at the head of one of these parties, then 
set up another in a room he built at the back of his own house, now 
next the playhouse, and furnished tickets gratis to all that required 
admission ; but so few would lay themselves under such an obligation, 
that this also soon sunk into insignificance. Mr. Vanderbanks headed 
the rebellious party, and conyerted an old Presbyterian meeting-house 
into an academy, with the addition of a woman figure, to make it 
the more inviting to subscribers. This lasted a few years; but the 
treasurer sinking the subscription money, the lamp, stove, &c. were 
seized for rent; and that also dropped. dit 

“* Sir James dying, I became possessed of his neglected apparatus; 
and thinking that an academy conducted on proper and moderate 





* Which, after all their friendly attempts, they could not furnish, 
to his satisfaction. ‘* Merely as Men of Letters,” he said, * they 
could not perfectly express his ideas.” Rev. 

Ee 3 principles 
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\ 
principles ‘had:someuse,, proposed that a number of artists should enter 
into.a subscription for the hire of a place large enough to admit thirty 
or ‘forty people to draw after a naked figure. This was soon agreed 
to, and a room taken in St. Martin’s Lane. To serve the society, I 
‘eft them the furniture which had belonged to Sir James Thornhill’s 
academy ; and as I attributed the failure of that and Mr. Vander- 
bank’s to the leading members assuming a superiority which their 
fellow students could not brook, I proposed that every member 
should contribute an equal sum to the establishment, and have 
an equal right to vote in every question relative ta the society. 
As to electing presidents, directors, professors, &c. I considered 
it’ as a ridiculous imitation of the foolish parade of the French 
academy, by the establishment of which Lewis XIV. got a 
large portion of fame and flattery on very easy terms. But I could 
never learn that the arts were benefited, or that members acquired 
any other advantages than what arose to a few leaders from their 
paltry salaries, not more I am told than fifty pounds a year; which, 
as must always be the case, were engrossed by those who had most 
influence, without any regard to their relative merit *. Asa proof of 
the little benefit the arts derived from this Royal Academy, Voltaire 
asserts that after its establishment, no one work of genius appeared in 
the country ; the whole band, adds the same lively and sensible 
writer, became manaerists and imitators t+. It may be said in answer 
-to this, that all painting is but imitation: granted; but ifwe go na 
farther than copying what has been done before, without entering into 
the spirit, causes, and effects, what are we doing? If we vary from 
-our original, we fall off from it, and it ceases to be acopy ; and if we 
strictly adhere to it, we can have no hopes of getting beyond it ; for, 
if tevo men ride on a horse, one of them must be behind. 

‘¢ To return to our own academy; by the regulations I have men- 
tioned, of a general equality, &c. it has now subsisted near thirty 
years 3 and is, to every useful purpose, equal to that in France, or 
any other; but this does not satisfy. "The members finding his pres 
sent majesty’s partiality to the arts, met at the Turk’s Head, in Ge- 
rard-street, Soho, laid out the public money in advertisements, to call 
all sorts of artists together, and have resolved to draw up and present 
a ridiculous address to king, lords, and commons, to do for them, 

what they have (as well as it can be) done for themselves. Thus to 





¢ * The designer of a print which was published in 1753—and in- 
tended to. burlesque some of the figures in the Analysis of Beauty, 
-seems to have believed that Hogarth intended to have publishea his 
objections to the establishment of the academy. The print is entitled 
Pugg’s Graces, and the artist is represented with the legs of a satyr, 
and paiating Moses before Pharaoh’s daughter. One of his hoots 
rests on three books, the lowest of which is labelled Analysis of Beauty. 
A little lower in the print is an open volume, on one page of which 
is written, Reasons against a public academy, 1753; and on the other, 
No salary.’ | 

¢ + Lewis XIV. founded an academy for the French at Rome ; 
but Poussin and Le Seur, -painters who have done the most credit ta 
France, were prior to the establishment ” 
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pester the three great estates of the empire, about twenty or thirty © 
students, drawing after a man ora horse, appears, it must be acknow- 
ledged, foolish enough ; but the real motive is, that a few bustling 
characters, who have access to people of rank, think they: can thus. get 
a superiority over their brethren, be appointed to places, and have 
salaries as in France, for telling a lad when an arm ora leg is too long 


or too short. 

“ Not approving of this plan, 1 opposed it; and having refused to 
assign ‘to the society the property which I had before lent them, I am 
accused of acrimony, ill nature, and spleen, ang held forth as an enemy 
to the arts and artists. How far their mighty project will succeed, 
{ neither know nor care; certain I am it deserves to be laughed at, 
and laughed at it has been *. The business rests in- the breast of 
majesty, and the simple question ‘now is,—whether he will do, what 
Sir James Thornhill did before him, j. ¢. establish an academy, with 
the little addition of a royal name, and salaries for those professors 
who can make most interest and obtain the greatest patronage. As 
his majesty’s beneficence to the arts, will unquestionably induce him 
to do that which he thinks most likely to promote them, would it not 
be more useful, if he were to furnish his own gallery with one picture 
by each of the most eminent painters among his own subjects? ‘This 
might possibly set an example to a few of the opulent nobjlity; but 
even then, it is to be feared that there never can be a market in this 
country, for the great number of works, which encouraging parents 
to place their children in this line, would probably cause -to be 
painted. The world is already glutted with these commodities, which 
do not perish fast enough to wart such a supply.” 

Hogarth makes us acquainted with his motives for publishing 
his Analysis, the success with which it was attended, and the 
abuse which it procured. He describes his own feelings be- 
fore he commenced author, and the ill-natured remarks of those 
who envied or disliked him, in the following whimsical epir 
gram : 

“¢ What !—a book, and by Hogarth !—then twenty to ten, 

All he’s gain’d by the pencil, he’ll lose by the pen.” 
¢¢ Perhaps it may be so,—howe’er, miss or hit, | 
He will publish,—here goes—it’s double or quit.” 

Though he represents himself as little affected.by the male- 

volent attempts of the many, he acknowleges that he was 





¢* The late Sir Robert Strange, though he did not speak quite so 
~ as Hogarth, scems to havd entertained an opinion somewhat 
similar. ) 

‘¢ Academies under proper regulations, are no doubt the best nur- 
scrics of the fine arts. But when the establishment of the Royal 
Academy at London, is impartially examined, it will not, I am 
afraid, reflect that credit we wish upon the annals of its royal 
founder.”? Strange’s Inguiry, p.61." CBD 
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wounded by the venom: of those attacks which exténdéd to his 
domestic connections: »." zeserog | U 

oPbis:was a cruelty hardly to be forgiven ; to say that such mali- 
cious, attacks, and caricatures, did not discompose me, would be un-. 
true 5, foy,to be held up to public ridicule would discompose any 
mans but I must at the same time add, that they didnot much dis- 
tress me. I new that those who venture to oppose received opi- 
nions, must in return have public abuse ; so that feeling I had no 
right to: exemption from the common tribute, and conscious that m 
book had been generally well received, I consoled myself with the 
trite observation, that every success or advantage in this world must 
be attended by some"sort of a reverse; and that though the worst 
writers, and worst painters, have traduced me; by the best, I have 
had mote than justice done me. The partiality with which the world 
have received my works, and the patronage “it friendship with which 
some of the best characters in it have honoured the author, ought 
to.excite my warmest gratitude, and demands my best thanks; it 
enables me to despise this cloud of insects ; for happily, though their 
buzzing may teaze, their stings are not mortal.’ 


All the particulars relating to the artist’s engagement to 
paint the picture of Sigismunda are extremely interesting ; and 
they are given with such an air of eimplicity and plainness, 
that little doubt can be entertained of their truth. In the 
whole transaction, as well as in the censure and ridicule so 
copiously bestowed on the performance, Hogarth appears to 
have been ungenerously and unjustly treated. It is well known 
that this work was begun at the ‘express desire of Sir Richard 
(now Earl) Grosvenor; and that, when the artist undertook it,. 


he relinquished engagements attended with no hazard, and | 
with considerable emolument. Yet, when the. picture,was — 
finished, it was suffered to remain .on-Hogarth’s hands, and: : 
was not sold till after his and his widow’s death.—The. cone : 


duct of the. venerable Earl of Charlemont, (whom the world hag 


just lost,) in. similar circumstances, forms a pleasing contrast. - 


(Sce Mr. I.’s book. ) : 
After some account of the. unhappy: differences -between 


Wilkes, Churchill, and Hogarth, (which certainly, whoever . 
was the aggressor, or most to blame, embittered the: decline of 
the .artist’s life,) the latter closes.his memoranda with the: fol~:.: 


lowing pathetic observation : ov ocunog hataise 


‘Thus have 1 gone through-the principal circutmstanees of a) life,’ 
which, tilllately, past (passed) pretty much to my own satisfactiony: | 
and, L-hope, in no respect.injurious to. any other man., This k-cami:. 


> 


‘ 


safely assert, I have invariably endeavoured. to, make those about, me . 


tolerably happy, and my greatest enemy cannot say I ever.did an ine 
tentional injury ; though, without ostentation, I could produce,many | 


instaii¢es‘ or nren that have been essentially benefited by. me. What 
may follow, God knows.’ . sais 
"QT alt ¥ 2 This 
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This volume contains forty-four engravings, on very differ- 
ent subjects, and possessing very different ‘degrees of ‘merit. 
Some of them.are in a style so opposite to what we have seen 
from the hand of Hogarth, that, without the mést: unequivocal” 
testimony, we should have doubted that they were his produc- 
tions.—-Heidegger in a Rage is a spirited sketch, of which Mr.’ 


Ireland gives the following account : 


‘ The very spirited, though slight sketch from which this. plate is: 


copied, was presented to me by a person who consideredjit as Ho- 
garth’s, and at the request of several of my subscribers, who are-of 


the same opinion, [ have had it engraved, and think.it alludes to the 


following circumstance. ! 


‘« The late Duke of Montagu invited Heidegger to a taverns 


where he was made drunk, and fell asleep ;. in that situation a mould | 


of his face was taken; from which was made a mask ; and the Duke 
provided a man of the same stature to appear in a similar dress, and 
wedr it to personate Heidegger, on the night of the next masquerade, 
when George ITI. (who was apprized of the plot) was to be present. 
On his majesty’s entrance, Heidegger, as was usual, bade the music 
play God save the King ; but no sooner was his back turned, than the 


impostor, assuming his voice and manner, ordered them to play. 


Charley over the water. On this, Heidegger raged, stamped, swore, 
and commanded God save the King. ‘The instant he retired, the im- 
postor returned, and ordered them to resume Charley. The musi- 
cians thought their master drunk, but durst not disobey. The 
scene now became truly comic ;—shame! shame! resounded from all 
parts of the theatre. Heidegger offered to discharge his band, when 
the impostor advanced, and cried out in a plaintiff tone,—* Sire, the 
whole fault lies with that devil in my likeness.”? This was too much ; 
poor Heidegger turned round, grew pale, but could not speak. The 
duke, seeing it take so serious a turn, ordered the fellow to unmask. 
Heidegger retired in great wrath, seated himself in an arm chair, 
furiously commanded his attendants to extinguish the lights, and 
swore he would never again superintend the masquerade, unless the 
mask was defaced, and the mould broken in his presence. For this 
purpose, the man on his knee has a mallet stuck in his girdle.’ 


We have little hesitation in giving our opinion that this was 
not the work of Hogarth, but of Philip Mercier, who was a 
great favourite of the late Prince of Wales, and was taken into 
his service and household. He, according to Lord Orford, 
‘¢ painted portraits and pictures of familiar life in a genteel 
style of his own, and witha little of Watteau ; in whose manner 
there is an etching of Mercier and his wife and two of their 
children ; he died in the year 1760, aged seventy-one.”’—We 
have indeed been informed by an artist, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mercier, that he, and not Hogarth, was the de- 
signer of this pie¢@e.—It may not be improper here to mention, 
that the life of Mercier has been omitted in the last edition of Pilk- 
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ington’s Dictionary of Painters, in which it ought unquestion- 
ably to have been introduced. (See Rev. N.S. vol. xxv. p. 429.) 
~. Mr. Ireland has concluded his volume with an Appendix 

containing a catalogue of the artist’s productions, with the:va- 
siations, &c.——which he has rendered interesting by an account 
of his object and intentions, prefixed to several of them, from 
Hogarth’s MSS. We apprehend, however, that many per- 
formances are here attributed to him, which belong to other 


artists. 


We shall now take leave of this work, with obserying that 
Mr. Ireland has introduced much interesting matter; and that 
the friends and admjrers of Hogarth must feel themselves in- 
debted to his liberal exertions in fayour of our highly ingenious 
and justly celebrated countryman. ie Te s R 





Arr. 1X. 4 Compendtous View of the Civil Law, being the Sub- 
_ stance of a Course of Lectures read in the University of Dublin, 
by Arthur Browne, Esq. S. F. T.C. D. Professor of Civil Law 

in that University, and Representative in Parliament for the same. 
‘To which will be added, a Sketch of the Practice of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, with some Cases’determined therein: in Ireland, 
and some useful Directions for the Clergy. Vol. I. 8vo.~ pp. 420. 
$s. Boards. Dublin, Mercier. London, Butterworth. mot 
THe History of the Roman Law, and of the vatious degrees 
of favour with which it has been received in. different 
countries, is a curious and entertaining subjectye—In England, 
its introduction was attempted by the Bishops,‘and the Clergy, 
and was resisted by the Nobility and Laity, who. never relin- 
quished their attachment to the common Jaw, »;Whenthe Ec- 
clesiastics withdrew. themselves from. the temporal Courts in 
this country, in consequence of their aversion to.the municipal 
law, which they were unable to supersede by, the civil and 
‘canon law, they introduced the laws of.antient and modera 
Rome into the spiritual Courts of all denominations; in which, 
as well as in the High Court of Chancery, and inthe Courts of 
the two Universities, the proceedings are, even nowy conform- 
able to the course of the civil law. Though it does not;possess 


. the force cf authority in the Courts of Westminster-Hall, it is 


frequently followed, when an express rule of the common-law 
4s wanting 3 and, when both laws concur, suppert and explana- 
tion have been received from the words of the civil lawsSi- 
milar, in a great measure, are the nature and extent of its in- 


- Corporation into the Scotch code ; 28 we lately had occasidn to 


remark, in our review of Mr. Hume’s Commentaries *, Though 
the study of these institutions, both on account of their intrinsic 


7 * Vide M. Rev. Vali xxvii N.S. p. 170. 





3 


merit, 




















merit, and of peculiar circumstances, may haye been more. 
voured and encouraged. in former periods of our history 

in the present days: we cannot observe any appearances to 
justify Professor Browne’s remark, that ‘ the English Forum 
sometimesitreats the-study of the civil law with levity.” To 
the infererice, if the fact were established, we readily assent, 
when he adds, * may its disciples be permitted to say, that it 
never was despised, but by those who are ignorant of it. 

We are informed by the Author, in his preface, that ¢,his 
principal object in publishing these Lectures has certainly been 
40 prove industry, and to shew that he did not wish to hold-any 
office as a sinecure.’—The sentiment does credit to his feelings ; 
and we not only approve; the motive, but consider the work, in 
many particulars, as entitled to praise.—-He attributes the dis- 
repute in which this study has been held, to the nature and 
quality of the treatises on the subject ; and he gives the fol- 


b) é : 
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lowing short account of them: 7 


¢ Domat is. calculated for the meridian of France. Avyliffe’s 
work, tho’ learned, is dull and tedious, and stuffed with, superfluous 
matter, delivered in a most coufused manner; the beautiful {ketch of 
Mr. Gibbon is too shert, and, like all his writings, presupposes rather 
than conveys knowledge : Woods’s Institute, tho’ an excellent work 
for the student, pursues a method not familiar to the English lawyer. 
Taylor’s Elements, tho’ highly respectable, are filled, with hetero- 
geneous matter, amidst which the Civil Law seems to be considered 
but collaterally, insomuch that he has acquired from Gibbon, the 
‘character of a learned, spirited, but rambling writer. Lastly, 
Heineccius, an author powerful in erudition, by a German dress and 
sectional form, disgusts the English eye.’ 

Surely this is speaking in a disrespectful manner of so valuable 
2 writer as Heineccins, whose works on the Roman law have 
been implicitly followed by Gibbon, and recommended by him 
as learned and perspicuous.—To the author’s censure of Gibbon 
himself, we do not object ; for that portion of his history (vol. 
8. p.i. to cxi.) we have frequently read, and never without sur- 
prise and regret that his view of so important a subject should 
be so slight and unsatisfactory. 

-¢ It occurred to me, therefore, (says Prof: B.) that a short work in 
the method and order adopted by Mr. Justice Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, as nearly as the spirit of the two 
laws would possibly allow, might by the familiarity of its order, entice 
the student of the Common Law, to take at least a cursory and general 
view of .this more ancient code, when the conciseness of the sketch 
‘eould not possibly encroach on histime. If the text be still uninte- 
resting to him, perhaps some of the notes, as far as they relate to the 
Statute Law of this kingdom, or contain any new matter, may en- 
gage his attention. I have called it the Substance of Lectures, be- 
cause the reader must naturally suppose, they were longer when de» 
livered, much having~been omitted which was adapted only to aca- 
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demical research, and classical inquiry. I am aware that.an objection 
may be'started (the very converse of those above mentioned to ithe 
prolixity of Civilians) yiz, to the brevity of the work. .. From these 
deeply versed in the Civil Law, the objection is fair, nor is it supposed 
that it can be of use to them, except as an abridgment, in adjumentum 
memorie. But it would come with a bad grace from the idle theorist 
who has not industry, or the busy practitioner of Common Law, 
who has not time, to peruse works of greater length, and for such it 
was principally intended, that he who runs may read *, Prolixity 
would have. given little trouble, conciseness gave much. Ruotation 
: ork, with 
moderate pams; but compression and selection of points really im- 
portant were attended with considerable labour.’ S gebieihiie ED Gs 
The present volume contains twenty Lectures, three of which 
are introductory, and treat on the utility of the study of the: Ci« 
vil Law ; on the comparative merits of the Roman and English 
Laws; and onthe Law of Nations. In these sectidns we dis- 
cover nothing that is new, and in point of doctrine nothing that 
is etroneous: but the style is highly objectionable. . With 
such a prototype as Blackstone, who is so remarkable for 
genuine simplicity and unaffected elegance of composition, 
how could Professor Browne, in a. didactic work, be. betrayed 
into such expressions as these : * Can the «therial form of hea- 
venly virtue be stained by the pollution of man, or its:immu- 
table essence change with the fickle villany of the human 
heart? Forbid it heaven! Such opinions can never enter these 
walls: within this sanctuary, refutation were idle.’ —* Let their 
doctrines boast a little temporary success or individual eleva- 
tion.” —* Nor are they merely obeisances to the star of virtue !” 
The first Book consists of six Lectures, and discusses the 
Rights of Persons in the different relations of Husband and 
Wife, Master and Servant, Father and Son, Guardian and 
Ward; with a Lecture on Corporations. The second Book, 
containing eleven Lectures, treats on the Rights of Things, as 
opposed to the Rights of Persons.—These we have read with 
considerable pleasure, for they shew a correct and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject; and, by the mode of subjoining 
the decisions in our English Courts, an useful and entertaining 
comparison between the two Codes is established. We have 
often thought that such a mode might be adopted with advan- 
tage; and we were. strengthened in that opinion by semeof Pro- 
fessor Millar’s Lectures, in which he contrasted the Laws of 
Rome with: those of other States, in a way that did credit to 
is "Tf deeper research be desired, ‘the parts of the Corpus Juris Ci- 
vilisto be read on each subiect, are mentioned inthe respective Lec- 
tures ¢ so that, while conspicuous remarkable portions are selected and 
abridged, a general course of Civil Law is pointed out,’ 
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his talents and various infermation. The present, however, is 
the first publication in which we have observed this practice ; 
and we hope that Professor Browne will have encouragement 
and perseverance to complete his plan. | 

We shall present our readers with the Lecture on the Ori~ 
gin of SOS and Division of Things, because it is the 


shortest in the collection, and because, on a topic of universal 
concern, it furnishes a fais. specimen of the Author’s abilities 
and knowlege. : 


« The Civd Law docs not enter into the minute and subtle disqui- 
sitions about the natural origin of property, which have employed the 
pens of Grotius, Locke, and Blackstone. As far however as it has 
touched upon them, it agrees, {in the opinion of Mr. Gibbon) with 
the Oxoman Professor, m deriving it from occupancy. ‘To me it 
seems rather to coincide with Grotivs, who deduces it from an im- 
plied compact of nations 7 for in fact, it speaks of eceupation only 
as one of the titles to property arising from natural law, i.e. says 
Justinian, from the Law of Nations, shewing that he is not speakiag: 
of the Law of Nature universally and in the abstract, qs # operates is 
a state of nature, but only as it becomesa part of the Law of Nations. 
The language of Justinian in the Institute ts this—that all rights to 
things arise Pom the Law of Nature, that is the Law of Nations, or 
from Municipal Law *. Under the first, he reckons occupancy, ac- 
cession and tradition; under the latter, prescription, donation, inhe- 
ritance, &c. 

¢ Next to the consideration of property in general, and its origin in 
the Law of Nature, natural order teaches us, first te treat of the di- 
vision of things, then of property in them, aud lastly of the particular 
modes. of acquirmg title to them, a method whieh has been pursued 
by the clear mind of Mr, J. Blackstone, and whieh I shall endeavour 
to follow, especially as Justinian here by no means furnishes a clear 
model for imrtation +. 

« Invtheir division of things, the Roman Jurists are much more 
minute, accufate aud métaphysically exact’than ours ; things were, 
according to'them, either in patrimonio, capable of being possessed by 


< * Accordingly Mr. Blackstone speaks of that rule of the Lew of 
Nations, recognized by the Laws of Rome, Quod aullius est, id ratione 
naturali occupanti conceditur.’ : . 

‘ + Fustinian in his Institutes is in this respect extremely immetho- 
dical, for in the first chapter of his second book, he begins with the 
division of things—then proceeds to the titles to them acquisable by 
the Law ‘of Nature and Nations, and in the subsequent chapters of 
the same book returns to division of things, ‘and to quantity of in- 
terest in them, thereby postponing the eaumeration of the other mes: 
thods of acquiring property, viz. those by municipal law, ‘and awk- 
wardly separating these titles:to property: from the former, ¢, ¢. frou 
those arising from the Law.of Nature and Nations, by the interpo- 
siticn of the. chapter of cerporeal andagcorporeal.things, and ofser- 
vices, wsufruct and’use.” | aie bees od oy vife 
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single persons exclusive of others,.or extra patrimonium, incapable of 
being so possessed. | 
, ‘ Things extra patrimonium were common, i. ¢. free to all mankind 
public, i. ¢. belongmg to some nation or people s wniversitatis, i. 2. belong. 
ing “to some certain city, society, or corporation ; or fourthly, things 
nullius, Jelonging to nobody, which included all things consecrated and 
devoted to religious uses, which are distinguished into sacred, sanct, 
and religious. af 
¢ This was the division of things in relation to their propertyship— 
. with respect to their nature, they were divided into ay 5st and in- 
ty, corporeal—«and the corporeal - into moveable and immoveable. 
: . This is the order and manner of division chosen by Justinian in the 
: Institutes, and we shall follow it *. 
¢ ‘Things common to all, are those which being. given by Providence 
for general use, cannot be reduced to the nature of property ; such 
are the air, running water, the sea, and the shores of the sea. By shore . 
the Institutes mean up to high water mark, or (where little or no 
tides as in the Mediterranean,) as high as the highest winter wave 
washes +, but if a man by prescription, from time immemorial had the 
use of running water {, as fora mill, his case was an exception to the 
general rule, but he must not waste the water unnecessarily, and mills 
and other buildings might be erected on rivers by particular licence. 
Vid. Digs. 48. 8. | 
¢ Things public. - Among things public, Justinian principally no- 
tices, harbours, banks, and rivers, and the right of fishing in thems 
By the Civil Law, the rivers were public; of exclusive rights of 
fishing the Romans had no notion, any more than of Game 


aaa 





‘ * The order adopted by the famous Roman lawyer, Caius, and 
apparently approved in the Digests, is somewhat different: he first 
distinguishes things into those of divine and those of human right, 
things of divine right he separates into sacred, sanct, and religious—» 

\those of human into things tn patrimonio, and extra patrimonium, and 
under the res nullius, 4 sub-division of the latter, considers not only 
holy things, but those which tho’ not consecrated wanted a master, 
such as the hereditas jacens. Justinian confines the res nullius to 
things of divine right.’ 

‘ + Notwithstanding this position of the sea being common, many 
nations in modern times have clainied dominion over parts of it, as the 
Venetians over the Adriatic, the King: of Denmark over the Sound, 
-and'the King of Great Britain over the four seas. The learned Sel- 

' den even contends that the sea is'as capable of becoming property as 
the land, Undoubtedly where nations have taken upon themselves the 
burden of freeing the sea from pirates, or ereeting light houses on 

dangerous coasts, they have a right to reimburse themselves by- duties 
upon passing ships, nor ‘is it to be understood that ee nations 
have a right to use‘the shore of the country against the will of the in- 
habitants, except from inevitable distress.’ | 
_ © ¢ By Magna Charta the appropriating running water, which it 
ecems unnatural to restsaif, Was prohibited, consequently the rivere 
fenced at that time were ditected to be laid open.’ . 7 
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‘Laws *, and the inhabitants of the waters became the property of the 
first occupant; nor was any obstruction or diversion ef a river al- 
lowed. See Dig. Lib. 43. ss 

‘ A bank of a river might have been private property, but it was 
so far publick that all persons had a right to come upon it for certain 
purposes ; for instance, for'a towing path +. 

© Res Universitatis, or Things belonging to cities or bedies poli- 
tic. Such things belonging to the Corporation or body politic in 
respect of the property of them, but as to their use they appertain to 
all those persons that are of the Corporation or body politic ; such 
may be theatres, market-houses and the like }. 

‘ Res Nullius, or Things which are not the goods or property of 
any person ‘or number of men, are principally those of divine right ; 
they were of three § sorts—things sacred, things religions, things 
sanct. Things sacred were those which were duly and publicly con- 
secrated to God by the priests, as churches and their ornaments, their 
chalices, books, &c. 

‘ Things religious were those places which became so by burying in 
them a dead body, even tho’ no consecration of these spots by a priest 
had taken plaée. 

‘ Things sanct were those which by certain reverential awe arising 
from their nature—sometimes augmented by the addition of religious 
ceremonies, were guarded and defended from the injuries of men; such 
were the gates and walls of a city, offences against which were capi- 


tally, punished. 


‘“* Tt is their peculiar praise, says Gibbon. With us by the 
Feodal Polity, the Prince claimed a right of granting franchises of 
‘free fishery in rivers, which by an odd perversion of language means 
exclusive fishery ; but these rights of fishery in consequence of Magna 
Charta, must be as old as Henry II’s time. Probably very few of 
our present fisheries could boast such antiquity, or are really legal, 
but, being proved to have existed longer than the memory of the oldest 
men living, are presumed to have been from Hen. I1’s time, no proof 
appearing to the contrary. Many Gentlemen in Ireland support 
their titles to fisheries by grants from Charles II, but such grants 
convey nothing, being directly contrary to Magna Charta, and are 
only corroborating evidence of the rights being from time immemorial. 
¢ A subject may have by prescription a right to a several fishery in 


an arm of the sea, 4 T. R. 431 | 

‘ + This rule of the Civil Law, adopted also by our Bracton, was 
much insisted on in the case of Ball v. Herbert, 3 Term Reports, 
when however it was determined that by the Common Lawof Eng- 
land, the public are not entitled to tow on the banks of navigable 
rivers.’ : | 

‘+ They differ from things public, the latter belonging to a nation.” 

¢ § For tho’ Caius in his division of things, makes them to,con- 
sist of derelicts, treasure trove, the ereditas jacens,. or an inheritance 
lying before it be entered on or appropriated, yet.as these are of a 
private nature, and capable of propriegorship, Justinian more properly 


confines the res aullins to things of divineright.’o. 5... i 
we a . 
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* We have now done with things extra patrimonium, and must 
remind the reader that things in patrimonio are divided into corpo- 
real and incorporeal, and the corporeal again into moveable and im- 
moveable. 

‘ Corporeal things are those which are visible and tangible, as 
lands, houses, jewels, &c. Incorporeal are not the obj ect of eee 
sation, but are the creatures of the mind, being rights issuing out 
of athing corporeal, or concerning or exercisable within the same. 

¢ Corporeal things are either moveable, as silver, gold, houshold 
goods: or immoveable, as lands and houses *. 

‘ Corporeal things may be unoccupied ; or held for life, or lesser 
term, or in inheritance ; in the second case, the English Law cal's 
them tenements, in the third hereditaments. So incorporeal rights 
may be tenements or hereditaments, as they are to exist for the life 
of the individual or to descend to his posterity. The Civil Law 
does not make use of these terms, but yet, like the English, in the 
division of things, pays more peculiar attention to those of an in- 
corporeal nature, which we may if we please, to keep up the analogy, 
call hereditaments. 


We take leave of this work with recommending it to the 
attention of those young men who are beginning their law 
studies, whether they may mean to dedicate their future exer- 
tions to the Courts of Doctors Commons, or to those of West. 

1 r-Hall. : 
mane SR. 





Arr. X. The select Works of Antony Van Leeuwenhoek, containing 
his Miscroscopical Discoveries in many of the Works of Nature. 
Translated from the Dutch and Latin Editions published by the 


Author, By Samuel Hoole. Part I. 4to. pp. 1¢0, and four 
Plates. 10s. 6d. Nicol, &c- 1798. 


HE name and the discoveries of Leeuwenhoek are well 
known to those who are engaged in the pursuits of natural 
philosophy: ‘yet we believe that this is the firet English trans- 
Jation of that author; and, judging from the specimen before 
us, the edition promises to be a very handsome one. 





¢ * Moveables and immoveables are more usually and technically 
called by our Law, things real and personal; thus Mr. Blackstone 
defines in the second chapter of his second book, things real to be 
such as are fixed aud immoveable; things personal to be goods, 
money, and other moveables ; yet in his twenty-fourth chapter he 
is forced to depart from this definition, and to. acknowledge that 
things personal include something more than moveables, viz. whap 
we et chattels real, (as leases for years,) which he says are of a 
mongrel, amphibious nature. Such awkward effects arise from our 
distinctions of real and personal property, and so mach superior is 
the simplicity of the Civil Law.’ 
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From the time of the sect8 of ‘the Peripatecians and Epicu- 
reans *, the entroversy of the divisibility of matter has been 
agitated, and is not hitherto determined, __ Brees 
The' discoveries 6F Boyle and Leeuwenhoek have been urged 
by the advocates for the divisibility of matter, as a confirmation 
of their. opinion on this subject. Mr. Boyle demonstrated the 
practicability of dividing a grain of gold into 1800,0000 visible 
parts. He likewise dissolved a grain of copper in spirit of sal 
ammoniac, and, mixing it so dissolved with a certain quantity 
of water weighing 28,534 grains, a blue tincture was given to 
the water in évery part. He inferred, then, that there must 
be in every visible part of the water a small particle of copper. 
Now the water measured 105,57 cubic inches, and in a cubic 
inch there are 21,600,0000 visible parts; consequently, a 
srain of copper was divided into 2,278,800,0000 small visible 
parts. —Leeuwenhock discovered in some water three kinds of 
animalcules, of which the diameters were to one another. as 
the numbers, 1, 10, and 50; the dizmeter of a common grain 
of sand + was to that of the smallest of these animalcules as 
1000 :13 and consequently its magnitude as 100,000,0000: I. 
Moreover, these animalcules were scen to swim in the water, 
had scles, nerves, blood-vessels, &¢. Of what an incon- 
ceiveable .smaliness, then, musta globule of their blood be ! 
We may describe its magnitude compared to that of some other 


object’ by, means of numbers, but we cannot form any idea of 


it., Mr. Addison expresses himself on this subject, in the 
Spectator, with great elegance and perspicuity ; as quoted by 
the present translator : . 


«© Let a man try to conceive the different bulk of an animal, which. 


is twenty, from another which is a hundred times less than a mite, 


or to compare in his thoughts, a length of a theusand diameters of - 


the earth, with that of a million, and he will quickly find ‘that he ° 


has-no different’ measures in his mind, gr my to such extraordina 
degrees of grandetir or minuteness. 


after a few faint efforts, is immediately at a stand, and finds*herself 
swalowed up in the immensity of the void that surrounds it 7 “our 


reason can pursue a particle of matter through an infinite’ variety oF - 


he understanding, indeed, - 
epens an infinite space on every side of us; but~the imagines? 


— 


* 


divisions 3 but the fancy soon loses sight of it, and feelS“in itself a-~° 


kind of chasm, ‘that wants to be filled with matter of move’ sensiblé= 


bulk; We-can neither widen, nor cotitract the faculty to the dirreh- 
sions of either-extreme. The object is too big for our ‘capadityy 


when we,would comprehend the’ circumference ofa world; and- 
dwindles into nothing, when we endeavour after the idez of an atoni.’” 
oo x , { “80 Spectator, No: 420." 
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* See Lucretius, first book. 


+ The translator says that the sand was of that sort called scowering 
sand. 
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These discoveries of Boyle and Leeuwenhoek (as we have 
already stated) were brought forwards in support of the opinion 
of those who maintained the infinite divisibility of matter, as 
it ig called. The mathematical proof of the divisibility of matter 
was likewise forced into the same service.—The advocates of 
the opposite opinion, however, contended that neither the 
physical experiments nor the mathematical demonstration were 
conclusive against them. that there was no clear and decisive 
experiment to shew that a body was composed of divisible parts ; 
and on the contrary, that nature, in the analysis of matter, 


physical body must constitute its essence, and be determinate. 
The subjects treated in this first number are 


“ Ofthe Oak.—The nature of it’s Production; the different Degrees 
of Goodness in Oak Timber; and the Causes of that Difference. 
The Author’s Opinion as to the proper Season for felling Timber.’— 

‘ Of the Fir,—The different Degrees of Goodness in Fir Timber, 
how discoverable ; the minute Vessels which enter into the Compo- 
sition of this Tree described at large.’— 

‘ Of the Weevil or Corn-beetle.—Wherein the common Opinion 
that this Insect is bred in Corn spontaneously, is shewn to be 
erroneous ; the true Nature of its Generation explained; with the 
M<ans to preserve Corn from its Infection.’ — , 

¢ Of the Maggot or Caterpillar infesting Corn in Granaries 3 the 
‘Nature of its Generation explained, and the Means to prevent its 
Increase pointed o 

‘ Of the Spider. Lhe following observations were made on those 
kinds of Spiders which are found in gardens, where they fix their 
webs to vines, herbs, and shrubs.’— 


_.* Of the Silk Worm.’— 


‘ On the nature of the scales of Fishes, and how the age of 


those Animals may be determined by observation of. the scales; 
The Author’s reasonings aud opinion respecting the Longevity. of 
this part of the Animal Creation.’— ) 

~ €'The Author’s refutation of the doctrine of equivocal or spon- 


‘taneous generation in the instance of the Sea-Muscle, with a, parti- 


cular description of that species of Fish.’— 
.*© OF the Muscle which is found in fresh water; a particular. de- 


scription of its internal formation, and of the manner in which its 


young are produced.’ 
-. We have not heard that any additional numbers of this 
work have appeared i-when they reach us, we shali report 


them to the public. | | Wood... ner, 
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Art. XI. Further Observations on the Variole Vaccine, or Cow-pox, 
By Edward, Jenner, M. Duk R.S. Fe. Ss &o. gto. . 25 6d. 
Law, &c.. 1799. .° 

“yz farther observations here announced on this interesting 
subject relate to 

ist, Facts § which point out the fallacious sources whence a 
disease imitative of (resémbling) the true Variole Vaccine might 
arise 3 with the view of preventing those who may inoculate, 
from producing a! spurious disease.’  2dly, They. relate: to 
‘ subduing the inoculated pustule, as soon as it has sufficiently 
produced its influence on the constitution.’ 

The necessity of a farther statement of facts, relating to the 
1st head, appears from the accounts given of persons taking 
the small-pox, who had previously undergone the Var. Vac. 
‘ On these cases,’ says the author, ‘1 shall for the present 
suspend any particular remarks, but. hope that the general ob- 
servations I have to offer in the sequel will prove of sufficient. 
weight to render the idea of their ever having had exist- 
ence, but as cases of spurious cow-pox, extremely doubrful.’ 

Dr. J. next enumerates the sources of a spurious cow-pox. » 
* € rst, That arising from pustules on the nipples or udder of the 
cow; which pustules contain no specific virus. 

‘ adly, From matter (although originally possessing the specific 
virus ) which has suffered a decomposition, either from putrefaction 
or from any other cause less obvious to the senses. 


‘ gdly, From matter taken from an ulcer in an advanced stage, 
wie ulcer arose from a true cow-pox. 


‘ 4thly, From matter produced on the human skin from contagt ct / 


with some peculiar morbid matter generated by a horse.’ 


The terms of the 2d proposition are hypothetical, and the 
distinction between the 2d and 3d is suffictently obscure: but 
the reader may expect the elucidation in the commentary on 
them. 

Concerning the first source of disease above-mentioned, Dr. 
J. tells us that the udders and nipples are subject toa variety 
of eruptions, and that many of them are capable of giving a 
disease to the human body different from the true cow-pox : 
but, after having raised these doubts, and recommended a sus- 
pension of all opinion as to what is and what is not the real 
cow-pox, we get no satisfactory information from the author. 
Indeed, according to our apprehension, the distinctions pointed 
out are vague, and perhaps merely hypothetical. A casein 
point is thus stated :=-Sarah Merlin milked a cow whose mip- 
ples were affected with large white blisters: the girl’s hands 
became affected in like manner with blisters, and inflamma- 
tion, but no constitutional indisposition followed: this dis- 
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order being considered as the variole vaccine, the patient wad 


thought to be secure from the small-pox: but she afterwar 
took this disease, and had a full burthen. ‘ Now,’ says the 
author, ‘ had any one, conversant with the habits of this dis- 
ease, heard this history, they (he) would have had no hesitation 
in pronouncing it a case of spurious cow-pox; considering its 
deviation.in the numerous blisters which appeared on the girl’s 
hand; their termination without ulceration, its not proving 
more generally contagious at, the farm, either among the 
cattle or those employed in milking: and considering also 
that the patient felt no general indisposition, although there 
was so great a number of vesicles.’ We will venture to affirm, 
from the accounts of the cow-pox published in the current 
year, that these observations do not distinguish that com- 
plaint from other similar diseases. 

_ With respect to the 2d source of diseases resembling the 
cOw-pox :— instances are related of persons having, by inocu- 
lation with variolous matter, an inflammation, pustules, pains in 
the axill, and fever at the usual time, yet they afterward 
took the small-pox ; and these failures were imputed to the 
state of the variolous matter used in the inoculation. ‘§ After 
this, ought we,’ says the Doctor, * to be im the smallest degree 
surprized to find, among a great number of individuals, who 
by living in dairies have been casually exposed to the cow-pox 
virus, when in a state analogous to that of the small-pox 
above described, some who may have had the disease so im- 
perfectly as not to render them secure from variolous attacks £? 
Thus, then, from analogy only, it is concluded that spurious 
cases of cow-pox occur from the altered state of the real mat- 
ter of this disease. 

Concerning the 3d soutce of diseases liable to be con. 
founded with the var. vac., not a single evidence from prac- 
tice is adduced: but the author shall speak for himself : 


< T shall observe that, when this pustule has degenerated into an 
ulcer, (to which state it is often disposed to pass unless timely 
checked, ) J oe that matter possessing very different properties 
may sooner or later be produced ; and although it may have passed 
that stage wherein the specific properties of the matter secreted are 
no longer present in ity yet, when applied to a sore (as in the casual 
way) it moght dispose that, sore to ulcerate, and from its irritation 
the system would probably become affected ; and thus, by assuming 


some” of its strongest characters, it would imifate the genume cow- 
pox.’ | 


We next come to the 4th origin of diseases ; and here it 1s 
maintained that the cow-pox is derived from the horse. We 
do not think it necessary to state the reasons for this opinion 
= - . as 
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as given by the author, because they amount to no more than 
presumptive evidence; and even this has been refuted by 
other evidence of the same kind, or in part by direct contrary 
roof from inoculation with the matter of grease,—from the 
absence of the cow-pox where the grease prevails,—and from 
the prevalence of. it where.no such disease as the grease was 
present. As, in our account of Dr. Jenner’s former work, we 
expressed our disapprobation of the conclusion that grease 
was the origin of the cow-pox, and he still persists in the: opi- 
nion, but without any additional evidence, we must now take 
the liberty of saying, that the credit of neither the present nor 
the former work would have been lessened by the omission of 
the unsound reasoning on this topic, 
By way of preparation for the practice with escharotics and 
caustics, the following observations are delivered : 
¢ From the very slight indisposition which ensues in cases of ino- 
culation, where the pustule after affecting the constitution quickly 
suns into a scab spontaneously, or is artrlictally suppressed by some 
proper application, I am mduced to believe that the violence of the 
symptoms may be ascribed to the inflammation and irritation of the 
ulcers, and that the corstitutional symptoms which appear during the 
presence of the sore while it assumes the character of a pustale only 
are felt byt in a very triflmg degree. This mild affection of the 
system happens when the disease makes but a shght local impression 
on those who have been accidentally infected by cows ; and, as far as 
{ have seen, it has uniformly happened among those who have been 


inoculated, when a pustule only, and no great degree of inflammation, 
or any wiceration, has taken place from the inoculation.’ 


Dr. Jenner next relates two instances of the variole vaccing, 
in which, on the 14th day, an inflammatory appearance taking 
place around the inoculated part, ointment was applied, con- 
sisting of wnguentum hydrargyri nitrati, and plaister of ung. by- 
drargyri fort., and ‘in two or three days the virus seemed to be 
subdued.’ As, however, the practice with these applications 
does not appear to be necessary, we shal] suspend our opinion, 


till we have heard the reports which may be expected from 


others who have very extensively practised the vaccine inocu- 
lation. —At the close of the pamphlet, are inserted some come 
munications to shew that the cow-pox is a perfectly safe 
disease, even to infants: one only ‘ twenty hours old’ having 
gone through it without apparent illness; yet it was found 
effectually to resist the action of variolous matter with which 
it was subsequently inoculated.’ | 
Although the present work does not contain matter of such 
interest, and which gives such satisfaction, as many parts of 
Dr. Jenner’s former publication afforded, we shall always be 
Ff 3 happy 
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happy to peruse his communications on one of the most im- 
portant subjects, perhaps, ever brought under medical. discus- 
sion; and we shall ever gratefully regard Dr. Jenner.as. the 
Original writer. 


| 
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Art, XIF. Reports of a Series of Inoculations for the Variole Vaccine, 
or Cow=pox'; with Remarks and Observations on this Disease, cone 
4 sidered as a substitute for the Small-pox. By William Woodville, 
a M.D. Physician to the Small-pox and Inoculation Hospitals, 
; 8vo. pp. 155. 38. 6d. sewed. Phillips and Son. 1799. 
: HE publications which have hitherto appeared on this 
subject contain satisfactory evidence with respect to cer- 
tain facts, from which some important advantages in medical | 
practice are calculable ; provided, however, that certain other 
4 facts, at present unestablished, do not prove, on farther 
1 research, to counterbalance those advantages, or that new facts 
: do not arise which evince detriment. Yet, while we are 
aware of and duly report such unfavorable results from the 
| prosecution of the inquiry, it is no more than bare justice to 
| allow’that the investigation may afford conclusions which exhi- 
bit additional advantages in practice. Much has been written 
) on this subject, but it has principally consisted of unauthenti-' 
cated reports and @ priori unsound reasoning. Well attested 
and copious evidence was yet wanting, to enable the public to 
estimate the value of the new inoculation. ‘The present work 
bears directly on this deficient point, viz. that of evidence; 
and the judgment, the industry, and the opportunities of the 
alithor, secured us from being disappointed in our expectations | 
of much satisfaction from these reports, 
Dr. Woodville says, ‘ I conceived it to be a duty that 
I owed to the public, in my official situation at the Inoculation 
Hospital, to embrace the first opportunity of carrying the plan 
into execution.’ Not being abie to procure vaccine inatter, he 
proceeded to try whether the disease could be actually excited 
by inoculating the nipples of cows with matter of grease; 
; in conformity tp the opinion that the cow-pox originated in the 
grease, ‘The numerous experiments made by the author, how- 
ever, as well as by Professor Coleman, (of the Veterinary Col- 
lege,) in order to produce the disease in cows by the inoculation 
of the grease matter, and other equine morbid secreted fluids, 
roved unsuccessful. ™n a note, the curious fact is stated, that, 
although the variole vaccine could not be produced in the cow’s 
teats by the inoculation either of variolous matter, or of vaccine 
matter from the cow, Mr. Coleman did succeed in exciting the 
disease in this animal by inoculation of cow-pox matter “ 
the 
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the human subject. From these experiments, and-other con- 
clusive reasons here stated, Dr. Woodville proves the error of 
Dr. Jenner with’ respect to the origin of .the cow-pox ‘in 
the grease of horses:—but this error is of no importance with 


respect to the practical advantages which are promised by other 


facts and observations. 

At length, in January last, the cow-pox becoming epibootic 
(if we may be permitted to use the term) in a stable in Gray’s- 
Inn Lane, matter was procured; by means of which the 
disease was propagated in the Small-pox Hospital; and the 
consequent practice furnished the valuable statement of evidence 
contained in the present publication. It was thought of im- 


portance that this practice should be conducted open/y, before. 
several philosophical and professional men; and accordingly’ 


Lord Somerville, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir W. Watson, Drs. Sim- 
mons, Pearson, Willan, and others, attended at’ the cow- 
house above-mentioned, on the 24th January, to examine the 
servants and the cows then affected with the variole vaccine. 
Dr. Woodville thinks it necessary, before he details his cases, 
to relate the local appearances arising from inoculation of the 
small-pox. The most curious of these observations is, that 
‘the variolous matter first inserted, like other morbid poisons, 
is not capable of being immediately absorbed, but lodges in 
the skin, and there excites an inflammatory process, by which 
new matter producing the disease is generated,’ In a note, it 


is subjoined, * that the greater mildness of the inoculated . 


than the casual small-pox depends upon this circumstance.’ 

Dr. Woodville then next relates the cases of 200 patients 
inoculated with vaccine variolous matter between the 21st Ja- 
nuary 1799, and the 18th March following. ‘ All of. these 
from the 6th of March, viz. 78, were inoculated for the small. 
pox (except two persons), after having gone through the cow- 
pox, without producing any disease.’ 


In order to observe the progressive descent of the vaccine’ 


infection from patient to patient, as well as the magnitude of 


the disease which was excited by the inoculation, the account _ 


of the above 200 patients is also given in a table of g pages, 
containing 5 columns: 1, the name, 2. the years of age, 
3. the months of age, 4. the number of daysof illness, 5. the 
number of pustules. The original matter was taken from the 
cow, and from the milk-maid, Sarah Rice, who contracted 
the disease from the cow. This table comprehends all the 
cases originally intended for the present publication: but, 
from the delays occasioned by a concurrence of circumstances, 
the author took the advantage of making additions. Accord- 
ingly, another tabulated statement is given, of the same kind 
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as the former, ‘in which are contained the results of above 309° 
additional cases. : 

. These 500 cases give occasion to several remarks at the 
close of this valuable pamphlet ; and we were anxious to ¢ém- 
pare the appearances with those already described by others. 

_ First, we are not a little surprised on finding so great a pro- 
portion of pustular cases : 


‘ Indeed,’ says the author, ‘ when I first observed a pustular 
eruption upon Buckland, Case 3d, the occurrence heing wholly un- 
expected, 1 was not without apprehension that the lancet which was 
employed in his inoculation might have had some particles of variolous 
matter adhering to it. But this suspicion was soon removed ; 
for upoh inquiry I found that all the lancets which I had used on the 
21st January, were then made use of for the first time since they had 
been ground by the cutler.’ (p. 137.) : 


-adly, A suspicion arose that the patients were variolated (as 
Dr.W, calls it) by the variolous inoculation, which wasperformed 
on the sth day after the insertion of the vaccine matter, in 
order to secure them against the natural small-pox to which 
they were exposed in the Hospital; and hence, it was supposed, 
a hybrid disease was produced. | 


* But (says the Dr.) as the matter employed in the cow-pox mo- ’ 
culations was always taken before the constitution could be affected 
by the variolous matter, and during the time that both inoculations 
were merély local diseases, I ih de its effects would be the same 
as if the variolous inoculation had not taken place, Nay, had this not 
been the case, but had several patients been inoculated with matter 
taken from the cow-pox tumour on the arm of Jane Collingridge, 
after both the indculations were supposed to have affected the consti-. 
tution for several days, neither facts nor analogy lead us to belteve 
that the matter thus obtained would produce any other disease than 
that of its own species, or that its specific morbid quality would be 
changed by entering into combination with the virus of the small-pox, 
The general character of the tumour formed by the inoculation of the 
small-pox is very different from that of the cow-pox, and though on 
the same day a person be inoculated in one arm with the matter 
of the cow-pox, and in the other with that of the small-pox, yet both 
tumours preserve their respective characteristic appearances through- 
out the whole course of the disease. This is certainly a strong 
proof that the two diseases in respect to their local action cons 
tinue sépatate and distinct.’ 


Twenty-eight patients were on the same day inoculated with 
a mixture of equal parts of the variolous and cow-pox matter, 
in’ order to see which disease would prevail, or whether an 
hybrid disease would be produced. ‘The result was that, in 
most of the patients, fhe disease resembled the cow-pox ; in 
the others, it more resembled the small-pox : but in none wag 
there much indisposition, nor many pustules, 
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gdly, Matter sent into the country from the arm of Ann 
Bumpus, who had 310 suppurated pustules, produced the 
disease in 160 persons, without any maturated pustules’ but 
this exemption from suppurated pustules did not depend on the 
air of the country, because one out of five of the above 
patients in the tables had such eruptions, who lived eight milég 
distance from London; and, at a small village farther from 
London, 18 persons were inoculated with similar matter, in ail 
of whom it produced pustules. , 

4thly, A strong proof that the suppurated pustules were 
those of the real cow-pox is afforded by the inoculation of 
a cow’s teat with cow-pox matter from the human subject. 
A man servant caught the disease by milking this cow; and 
with the matter from this cow, the patients Streeton, Smith, 
and Meacock, were inoculated. Streeton had 3co suppurated 
pustules, Meacock had still more, and Smith had above 109 

ustules, A 
sthly, The following nice observations, we think, should be 
repeatedly made, before the conclusion be admitted. 

‘ If a person has casually received the infection of the’ small-pox, 
and be inoculated with variolous matter three or fgur days before the 
eruptive symptoms supervepe, the inoculated part does not tumify, as 
in other cases, but becomes a simple pustule:. on the contrary, if 
a person has been inoculated, and the progress of the inoculation be se 
far advanced that the patient 1s within one day of the approach of 
the eruptive fever, and be then inoculated a second time, the tumour 
produced from the second inoculation will become neayly as exten- 
sive as the first, and be in a state of suppuration a few hours after the 


fever commences. Hence it appears, that the process of variolation in the 
natural and in the inoculated small-pox is different.’ 


6thly. The number inoculated for the vaccine disease, by 
the author, amounted to about 600: but they could not 
all be included in the tables ; because, when they were printed, 
the disease was not far enough advanced to give the result :— 
but, in judging of the degree of danger and the magnitude of 
the disease, it will be proper to take into the account the case 
of an infant at the breast, which died on the 11th day after the 
vaccine inoculation. In this solitary fatal case, the local tumour 
was very inconsiderable, and the eruptive symptoms took place 
on the 7th day ; when the child was attacked with fits of the 
spasmodic kind, which recurred at short intervals with increased 
violence, and carried it off, after an eruption of 80 or, 100 
pustules. It appears, then, that one proved fatal out of 
500 inoculated cases for the cow-pox; and the preceding 
tables shew that in other cases the disease was of. formidable 
severity: while, on the other hand, a very large proportion of 
the patients were scarcely disordered from the inoculation, - 
ad 
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had no pustules, . About two-fifths had no pustules, and three- 
fourths had.no perceptible constitutional disorder :—but, Says 
the author, £ if, at an average one.of 500 will die of the inocu- 
lated cow-pox, I confess I should not be disposed to introduce 
this disease in the Inoculation Hospital ; because, of 5000 cases 
of variolous inoculation, the number of deaths has not exceeded 
one in Goo.’—It will be obvious to men of good judgment, 
that the calculation of proportional mortality in the cow-pox is 
premature. i . 

wthly, ‘The disease appeared in general milder when the 
matter was used from those who had the disease mildly. 

8thly, ‘The conclusion, that the cow-pox and small-pox are 
only varieties of the same species of disease, appears still more 
unwarrantable than even that of the proportional mortality. 
The fact which led to this conclusion, however, merits farther 
scrutiny, to determine whether eruptive cases of the vaccine 
disease, resembling the small-pox, uniformly produce. simi- 
lat eruptive cases. We think that the contrary appears from 
the cases in this volume. , 

gthly, We are of opinion that the conclusion, from two 
cases only, that the vaccine disorder can be propagated by ef- 
fluvia, stands in need of confirmation. : 

1othly, On the important poiat of persons taking the small 
pox after the.vaccine infection, the author very well ob- 
serves that the instances in the affirmative are defective, in 
not affording sufficient proof that the disease was really the 
cow-pox; while the instances, which go to prove that those 
who had undergone the genuine vaccine disease resisted the 
variolous infection, are decisive, and sufficiently numerous to 
establish the fact in a satisfactory manner. ‘The number in- 
oculated by Dr. W. for the small-pox, after the cow-pox, 
amounted to above 400. ) 

11thly, Dr. W. observes, that ¢ we have been told that the 
cow-pox tumour produced erysipelatous inflammation and pha- 
gedenic ulceration; but the inoculated part has not ulcerated 
in any of the cases which have been under my care ;’ and no- 
thing but slight inflammation ensued, which was easily sub- 
dued by aqua lithargyri acetati, We confess that the repre- 
sentation made of the use of caustics by Dr. Jenner, and of 
other means, to subdue the terrible local affection which is 
said to occasionally take place, always appeared to us chime- 
rical; and the affection for which they were proposed seemed 
to have no existence. Dr. Woodville’s extensive experience 
is conclusive on this point. 

‘On the subject of the vaccine disease, we have undoubtedly 
received much information, as to its history, from the aie 
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phlet of Dr. Woodville; and various parts of the history are likely 
soon to be fully investigated. It already appeare that several 
of the facts asserted, relating to the vaccine di8order, are not 
well founded: but we trust and hope that the principal points 
will be established, ‘and that the public will ultimately derive 
much benefit from them. 3 
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Art. XIII. Grove-Hill, a Descriptive Poem, with an Od 
Mithra, by the Author of Indian Antiquities. 4to. ae 
and many Plates. 11. 1s. Boards. Arch: 1799. 


W. have frequently had occasion to bear testimony to this 

_author’s learning, poetical talents, and facility of writing 
both in prose and verse; and if we have,not invariably subscribed 
to his opinions, nor regarded his works as ‘* faultless monsters,” 
we have never withheld our praise when we thought it due. In 
particular, we have celebrated his talent for descriptive poetry; 
and his descriptions, indeed, are not confined to de//e parole, but 
are enriched by knowlege and reflection. We have no local ace 
quaintance with the villa which he now celebrates *, and are 
therefore unable to judge of the likeness of the portrait: but 
the picture is well designed and highly coloured, 

By separating the several characteristic parts of the subject 
of this ppem, apparently for the sake of the elegant wood plates 
with which it is embellished, it seems rather a collection of 
portraits, than an historical picture, or complete whole : yet, if 
the publication had no other merit than that of serving as a 
vehicle for the admirable engravings in wood with which it is 
embellished, executed by Anderson +, from designs by Samuel, it 
would have answered a very laudable purpose. Of these orna- 
ments we cannot give our readers any specimens: but from 
the poetry we shall present them with an extract or two; 
commencing with the well merited and well drawn eulogy of 
the worthy and excellent Ferguson : 


¢ OpsERVATORY, or TEMPLE of the Syzirs, 


¢ At length with wonder and delight I gain 
The lofty summit of the Sybil’s fane. 
Now far sublimer scenes the muse inspire, 
Sublimer thoughts the kindling bosom fire : 
Adieu! earth’s bounded range, all meaner themes, 
Gay landscapes, waving woods, and glittering streams : 
Be mine with heaven-born Ferguson to soar, 


And yon bright arch and brighter orbs explore : 


———— 


* The scat of Dr. Lettsom, at Camberwell, 
+ An ingenious young artist, who already equals his predecessors 
in this line, and will probably excel them. 
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With his rapt spirit round the ecliptic glow, 
Or freeze beneath the bears, m show 5 
Delighted, through the boundless realms of space, 


» "Ehe great C-eator’s varied power to trace 5 


Where gravitate worlds unnumbered sweep 
In beauteons order through yon azore deep; 
While rapid comets, with their burning trains, 
Arttend their progress througts those distant plains ; 
Their wasted acdours. with new fires supply, 
Aad ght the dames thet blaze through al! the sky. 

* flow vigorous Genius, on its eagit-wings, 
Above terrestrial bonds triumphant spsings ! 
All the dire rage of adverse fate defies, 
And to its natwe spheres for refuge flies. 
Mark! om yon northerm hills, her darling child, 
Wandering o’er many a bleak and barren wild 5 
firound hum howls enraged the wmtry gale, 
Anand driving sleet the alustrioes youth assail ; 
¥et nether driving sleet nor blasting wind 
Damp the keen fervour of his active ommd, 
‘Fhat scorus the limits of this nether sphere, 
fund bends. to distant worlds its bold cazeer. 
Now, with the pastoral croak, his skilful hand 
Draws hearen’s vast emcles mm the dsifted sand - 
Now, with 2 string of threaded beads, he shows 
Where each bright star that gilds th’ horizon glows ; 
Hese the bruad Zodiac darts its central rays ; 
Here gicams Orion; there the Pleiads blaze : 
There myriad suns their blended beams combine, 
To form the Galaxy’s Nasir p2 wy : 
And, as one dazalmg soht t ™ 
Bid wondering mortals enkle aa wee 

¢ Boom’ d atill ta be the sport of adverse fate, 
Severer ills his rypening manhood wait : 
Lo! at the mill, a servile drudge, he toils, 
In tasks at which the high-bern mind recoils 
Exhausted through the leng laborious day, 
His mightier labours of the night survey 5 
‘Those weary ids no halmy slumbers close, 


No panse that active, ardent spirit knows ; 


But now, upbornc on lightning pinions, flies 
Where tempests gender, and dark whirlwinds rise; 


¥n metaphysics now sublimely soars, 


_ Jand wide the mtcilectval world explores ; 


Or with great Newton in mechanics towers, 
Invests their secret laws and wonderous powers 5 


., Fathoms the billewy ocean’s bed profound, 


Weighs the vast mass, and marks its mighty bound, 
At length thy brows the well earned laurels crown, 
And bright, as lasting, spreads thy just renown. 


“Phe friend of Genius and its hallowed flame 
Devotes this temple to thy towering name 5 
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‘That long as stars shall shine, or oceans roll, 
‘To kindred zeal shall rouse the aspiring soul.” 


The Aviary, which follows this article, is described with 
tauch poetical imagery : 

* Reflected from Augusta’s glittering spires, 
The sun darts fiercely his Sanita fires 5 
With brighter spleador shines each glistening stream, 
While Nature pants beneath the fervid beam, 
For shelter, from the sultry dog-star’s heat, 
16 the deep gien the faintung herds retreat ; 
Listless repose beneath the y brake, 
Or headlong plunge amid the cooling lake. 
Mark how intensely, while the blazing day 
Pours oa their slowing hives its fierecst ray, 
Yon buzzing tnbes pursue their ceaseless toil, 
Loaded with all the garden’s fragrant spoil ; 
Darkeaing the air, behold the unnumbered throag, 
Tn driving swarms, harmonious, glide along; 
All in strong bonds of social union join’d, 
One mighty empire, ove pervading mind: 
No civil discords in that empire rage, 
Save when en idle drones dire war they wage ; 
No tyrant’s thuadering scourge, nor rattling chaia, 
Disgrace the regent-mother’s gentle reiga ; 
Eternal laws to industry incite, 
All, ali to swell the public stores unite. 
Oh would the mighty states, whose thanders hurl’d 
©’er ravaged Europe, awe the astonished world, 
Oh! would chey imitate the blameless race, 
Whose numerous hives their names conspicuows grace ; 
‘Their vigorous industry, their loyal zeal, 
"Theie geuerons ardour for the public weal ; 
Be firmly bound by one grand social chain, 
And bid through earth eternal concord reign {” 


There seems a small taaccuracy, which we did not expect 
from so orthodox a writer as Mr. M., in saying, p. 3, that 
Adam ¢ led by his Maker (before the fall) tasted every fruit 
that decked the paradisaical bower.’ 

At pp. 7 and 8, the words Jound and Sounded seem rather too 
near neighbours. Pope’s objection to “ the repetition of the 
same rhymes within four or six lines of each other, as tiresome 
to the ear through their monotony,” is equally cogent with re- 
spect to blank verse, and to prose; where an important word 
continues vibrating on the ear during the perusal of at least five 
er six lines. | 

Of Mrrura we have formerly spoken with partiality, in vol. 
xii. p. 251. of our New Series. In this revival-of the poem, there 
is a considerable addition, between the [Vth and Vth Stanzas, — 
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At p. 63. a. small typographical error seems’ to have escaped 
the author’s care and correction: Diapasan for Diapason 
and in another place,.the word-recanted, for rechanted, seems 
an unusual acceptation. ‘Though to recant comes from recanto; 
and originally implied a-palinody, no one now thinks of singing 
who recants an opinion, 

Besides the uncommon beauty of the engravings, this publica- 
tion does honour to the typography of our country, by the per- 


fection of the letter-press and paper. 
' P P DB...y. 


Art. XIV. The Pleasures of Hope; with other Poems. By 
Thomas Campbell. Small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Edinburgh printed; 
and sold by Longman, in London. 1799. 





—_- 


1" would be unreasonable to expect, in a poem on this sub- 

ject, the same exactness and method which occur in the 
Pleasures of Memory, or perhaps in the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion. All that can be done, in delineating the effects of the 
passion here described, is to form pleasing groupes, and to 
combine them by natural transitions. In one transition, we 
think, the present author has been too abrupt: namely, in 
passing from the subject which introduces the Episode, to the 
Sorrows of Conrad and his daughter. ‘The characteristic style 
of the poem is rhe pathetic, though in some passages it rises 
into a higher tone.—It opens with a comparison between the 
beauty of remote objects in a landscape, and the anticipation 
of remote futurity : 


¢ At summer eve, when Heav’n’s aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy-tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
¢ Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promis’d joys of life’s unmeasur’d way 5 
Thus, from afar, each dim discover’d scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form, that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.’ 
Though there seems to be no settled mode of arrangement 
adopted in disposing of the successive pictures which consti- 
tute the poem, yet there isan evident climax followed out. 
The ‘ march-qworn soldier’ entering the field of battle is the first 


description ;° to which succeeds an allusion to the situation of 
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the celebrated Commodore Byron *; who, actuated by the in- 
fluence of anticipation, encountered so many difficulties with 
exemplary fortitude. A domestic scene is then*naturally intro- 
duced, in which the influence of Hope on parental affection is 
well pourtrayed. We give the following specimen ‘of this part 


of the 


. 


&¢ 


poem : 


Lo! as the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her little son with pensive eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 

‘¢ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 
No lingeriag hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 

In aan and soul; but ah! more blest than he. 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past. 
With many a smile my sorrows shall repay, 
And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 


And say when summoned from the world and thee 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit ling’ring near? 
Oh wilt thou come? at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclin’d, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love and all my woe ?”’ 
So speaks Affection, ’ere the infant eye 

Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 

But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endeariug name ; 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove 

A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Or cons his murm’ring task beneath her care 
Or lisps with holy look his evening pray’r, 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 

The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 

How fondly looks admiring Hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ; 

How glows the joyous parent to descry 

A guileless bosom, true to sympathy !’ 


The pictures of the Maniac and the Wanderer are in the same 
style, but our limits do not permit us to transcribe them. 


—-— 











* For his Narrative, see M. R. vol. xxix. Pp: 319. 
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424, Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 
From scenes of private life, the writer then passes to 4 
noblér subject, viz. the prospect of the amelioration of the 


urhan race, and of their progress in science, liberty, and virtues. 


Ele has selected the partition of Poland, to illustrate a period 
at which every well-wisher to mankind entertained sanguine 
hopes of the emancipation of millions of the - human Species 5 
and he concludes with a poetical prophecy that the day of 
Polish freedom may be yet expected. In all his allusions to 
politics, Mr. Campbell takes no notice of the French Revolu- 
tion ; a circumstance which at least argues that he regards the 
revolution of Poland and that of France in a different light. 
In fact, we are by no means inclined to suppose, from the 
tenor of Mr. C.’s writings, that his admiration cf Brutus and 
Kosciusko have tinged his mind with improper principles ; and 
from his silence ori the subject of French Liberty, we argue 
his disapprobation of its horrors and excesses. In his allusion 
to the partition of Poland, he describes the last fatal contest 
of the oppressors and the oppressed, the capture of:the city of 
Prague, and the massacre of the Poles at the bridge which 
crosses the Vistula; 


¢ Warsaw’s last champion from her height survey’d, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, 
«© Oh! Heav’n! (he cried,) my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow men! Our country yet remains! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live! with her to die !”? 

* He said, and, on the rampart heights, array’d 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay’d ; 
Firm paced, and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low muim’ring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death, the watch-word and reply ; 
"Then peal’d the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the Joud tocsin toll’d their last alarm. 

© In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your volley’d thuider flew 3 
Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend ; 2 pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor metcy in her woe ! 
Dropt from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d speaty 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career 
Hope, for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrick’d as Kosciusko fell ! 
The sun went down, nor ceas’d the carnage there, 
Tumultuous murder shook the aridnight aira— 
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On Prague’s proud arch the fires.of. ruin glow, 
His blood dy’d. waters murm/’ring far below ; 

The storm Haast ng the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! ! 

Hark ! as the mouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook,—red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And ‘conscious nature shudder’d at the cry ! 


Why'slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 


That smote the foes of Zion and of God, | 
That crush’d proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yok’d in wrath, and thunder’d from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumber’d till the host 
| 4 Of blood-stain’d Pharaoh left their trembling coast, 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heav’d an ocean on their march below ?” 


‘ With fires proportion’d to his native sky, 
_. Strength in his arm and lightning in his eye, 


itself to the poet’s mind in new and glowing colours. 


we think, is entirely original, and beautiful: 


‘ The widow’d Indian, when her Lord expires, 
i t Mounts the dread pile, and braves the funeral fires! 
So falls the heart at thraldom’s bitter sigh ! 
So Virtue dies, the Spouse of Liberty !’ 


which he is to enjoy itt the society of 
©The kind, fair friend, by Nature mark’d his own,’ 





* Oh! righteous Heav’n! ’ere freedom found a grave; 


Where was thine arm, O'! Vengeance! where thy. rod 


From this pathetic allusion to modern politics, the poet 
passes by an easy transition to another, equally interesting. 
The picture of the Negroe, hunting on his native plains, 


is finely contrasted with the fetter’d and degraded slave. 
subject, though almost exhausted, seems to have Salaiad 


The concluding lines on this topic introduce a simile which, 


The second part of the poem is shorter than the first, but 
still more ‘pleasing. ‘The allusion to the solitude of Adam, 
before the creation of ‘this helpmate, is very poetical ; and the an- 
ticipation of ‘the lover, -while musing on the future happiness 





is a pleasing picture of domestic life. The writer’s versifica- 
tion and manner in that passage, particularly, remind us of 
the simplicity of Goldsmith, although this young * Bard seems 
not to: have made that writer his model. Much, however, 
as we might commend the beginning of the second part, we 
think that. the author has violated the climax which he seems 
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We understand that Mr, Campbell is not above twenty years-old. 
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to have intended, in pursuing the reflections as they succeed each 
other according to their importance. The scenes of domestic 
life ought to have been all thrown into one place; and thence 
he should have proceeded to the political topics introduced in 
his poem. 

The last of Mr. Campbell's ¢ Pleasures,’ judiciously reserved, 
are those which he deduces from the Hopes of immortality ; 
and in these passages, the poem rises into a tone of unvaried 
sublimity, suited to the sacred nature of the subject. 

The conciusion is in the true style of a Grand Finale, and 
the idea is bold and impressive : 

¢ Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime, 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time! 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade. 
When all the sister planets have decay’d, 
When wrapt in fire the realms of Ether glow, 
And Heav’n’s last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thow, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruin smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile !? 


To characterize this performance in a few words, we think 
that it is an highly promising poem, although marked with 
sone defects. It has no incident; no story to embellish it ; 
nor is the plan regularly followed up: but we deem it entitled 
to rank among the productions of our superior Bards of the 
present day, as it unquestionably contains many striking proofs 
of the juvenile author’s capacity for genuine and. sublime 
poetry. 

The minor pieces are chiefly songs and translations: the 
Jatter are not inelegant, and the former possess a simplicity 
which, when united to melody, must produce a pleasing 


effect. : Ham....n. 





Arr. XV. EYPIMIAOY EKABH. Luripidis Hecuba, ad fidem Manu- 


scriptorum emendata, &¢. 


Art. XVI. In Evarripis Hecusam Londini nuper publicatam 
Diatribe extemporalis. Composuit Gilbertus Wakefield. 


Arr. XVII. EYpimtiaAOY OPELTHS. Luripidis Orestes, ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendata, &c. 


fF Art. concluded from p. 311—334. ] 


TH defence of those passages in Mr. Porson’s edition of the 
* Hecueza, which had: been censured in Mr. Wakefield’s 
Diatrine, has been attempted in the former parts of this 
article; and'our concern has been expressed, that the confined: 
limits, prescribed by the plan of the Monthly Review, would 
not allow room for a full discussion of the wnassailed excellencies 
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observable in the Professor’s publication. —Extensive, however,a$ 
this critique has been, it must not be concluded, before we have 
offered to our learned readers a confirmation of one Correc- 
T1oN exhibited in Mr. Porson’s text. The verse, indeed, is 
in the Orrsres:—but both the tragedies are illustrated by 
the Tage Editor, and in both is the Phidiaca Manus equally 
visible. 


ORESTES. 499. "Avld¢ xaiiwv tyivilo palin waver. 


Thus Aldus, and the generality of copies. Brunck gives 
yivlo, from a persuasion that the augment was unnecessary. 
“‘ Edidit yivélo ex conjectura Brunckius,’ says Mr. Porson, ** gui 
gaudio exsultasset, si cognosset ita exstare in duobus MSS.’ The 


Professor gives 
"Adlis xaxlwv pariléc? tyivélo davide. 


This is the emendation, which, as far at least as the lengthened 
Jota in xxxiwv is concerned, it is intended to confirm, at some 
length; as the consideration of it comprehends a question 
of importance to the purity of Greek prosody: It relates 
to the quantity of the penultimate in comparative adjectives 
which are terminated in IQN, and which are in use among 
the Ionic, Attic, and Doric poets. This point has never been 
fully discussed ; and it has been involved in difficulty and con- 
tradiction by all the critics, since the revival of letters; if we 
except our two learned countrymen, Richard Dawes, in his 
Miscell. Critica, 251. and Richard Porson, in his note on 
Eurip. Orest. 499. 


Dawes. ‘ Comparativa in IQN exeuntia in sermoné Attico 
penultimam semper producunt.” ‘The instances in Aristophanes 
are then produced, in order to confirm the rule, and vindicate 
a correction in V. 270 of the Acharnenses. 

This Canon was rejected by Markland, E. Suppl. 1001. and 
the truth of it was doubted by Musgrave im Ais notes on Eué 
ripides, by Burgess in bis motes on Dawes, p. 46y, and bf 
Brunck in his notes on Eur. O. 507. 

The Greek Professor of our times, (whose erudition and 
acuteness enable him to appreciate the excellencies of former 
philologists, as well as to detect their errors,) in his note on 
the cited verse of Euripides, ratifies by his cofrection this 
tule of Dawes; though he has judged the mention of his 
name, on this occasion, unnecessary. Dawes, in his remark, 
quotes the passages in which these comparatives appear, from 
Aristophanes only, among the comic writers: but he does not 
produce a single reference to the tragedies; nor does he state 
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‘what is:the metrical custom with the Ionic and Doric * poets: 
in their usage of these comparatives. On the rule, however; 
.of which he was: the first and original proposer, the followine 
extended metrical Canon may be founded; the truth of which 
shall be evinced by the necessary examples: 

ADJECTIVES OF THE CoMPARATIVE DEGREE, TERMINATED 
IN ION, HAVE THE IOTA IN THE PENULTIMATE SHORT IN 
THE Ionic anp Doric-DraLecTs, BUT LONG IN THE ATTIC 
DIALECT. 

AIZXIQOQN. 


’, The penultimate of this comparative is short, Jonic? and 

Derick. Homer +. I. ®, 437. 

| *Agtxvtan elipwyv. Td wiv AIZSXION, atx duaxiili. ) 
Pindar. Isthm. Z. 32. ’Oux cizxiov Quads. | 

which corresponds with V. 8. Tcv 9éplailoy Ozav—Iamb. Hemiol. 

The [ota is long Aztice : 

Evurip. Helen. 271. AIZXION e006 avi rou naartv Adew, 

ARIsTorpH. Plut. 590. Toad rig mevias apayp’ “AIZXION, 

Cilesg aula rensorbate 
Eccles. 625. evFovlar yop rods oirxsous, em} tos di nadaig 
Badiourlorr. 

MENANDER. ’Exigex. ap. Stob. Grot. Lxxxvil. p. 363. 
Cleric. p. 68. "Asoxicv éolie td 0 dduvacd” aev9ouimiwov. 

’Aicxiwv also occurs in the following passages; in which, 
from its situation in the verse, the quantity of the penultimate 
cannot be determined : 

Evriprpes, Medea. 506. “Ouas 0’, eowinPeis yae CTX LOY DeVEle 
SOPH. Electr. 559. 





AATION, | 
The penultimate is short in Homer: [I], ©. 278. Lnooef’ 
OL kT prypUs® ti) 0 AATION, at # cOcunciv. 





* Markland indeed, 1. c. observes, Media in Dorico, adsov corripitur 
semper, vel sepe. 'The last two words should have been omitted. 
‘The custom of the Dorics should not have been produced in the consi- 
deration of an Attic poet. Well does the great Ricuarp Bentvey 
say to Boyle, who supposed that the final syllable of savas might be 
short Atiice: “ Perhaps he might remember that verse of Theo- 
éritus, Id. IT. 4. : ' 

"O; wos dwornalasos ad oo Taras uoserol Axes 
Forthere, indeed, +22: is short: but surely such a learned Grecian 
would know, that this was the Dorie idiom, and not to be drawn 
into example, where that dialect was not used.” . 
Buntiey on Phalaris, p. 138. 
_ + In citing the authorities from the Ionic and Doric poets, one in- 
stance, on account of our limits, must be deemed sufficient. The ex- 
amples from the Tragic and-Comic writers are given at full length. 





It 
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It is long, Aitice : 
SopHocL. Antig. 64. Kat raul axovev, nati twvd’ AATIONA, 
The quantity is doubtful in Aéscu. Prom. 933. Evnip. 
Hipp. 490. Med. 238. which is cited in Stob. Grot. Tit. 
LXXIII. p. 303. and in the Prologue to Rhesus, first published 
by Valckenaer, Diatr. go. ’Eucs yap oudev écliy arson Caipos— 


BAOIQON. 


This comparative does not occur in the Attic poets. The 
penultimate is short in Theoeritus, E. 43. 
Mx B2bsov tivw tuyiojalos uCt Tapiins. 


BEATIQN. 


The penultimate is short in the only passage of Homer in 

which this comparative occurs : Od. P. 18. 
TItwy Cealion ek nals aliav, vt xa? ay povs. 

where the true reading is Béxiegov, which is found in six verses. 
of the Iliad, and in one of the Odyssey, and in two of the’ 
Hymn to Mercury, according to Seber’s index. Eustathius, as 
Clarke’s note well observes, gives BzAlspoy in his Commentary ; ' 
which Thomas Bentley found also in several MSS, It is, 
therefore, surprising that Wolfius should have omitted so ob- 
vious and necessary a restoration as BéAlepov, in his recently: 
published Odyssey. 

Hesiod also uses Bélenos instead of Beriiav. Op. et D. 36 5. 


“Ouxor Béalegov € Eivass, e7rel BaAatep? y TO Quends. 


So Apollon. Rhod. I. 254. Il. 338. IIL. 507. IV. 1255. 
rm to the Attic poets, in Eschylus* Beatiwy never occurs. 
He follows Homer and Hesiod in the use of Béalepos. 


S. Theb. 337. -BéAlepae ravde Tpago ele 
Suppl. 1066. Kat MCUTOS VZL0b yuvaet ee 
Ew + Ber] enoy HXKOUs 


He also employs Béalalos as a superlative, Eumen. 489, 
Suppl. 1052. in the last Chorus +, though he uses BéAlic]os in a 
Chorus of the Agamemnon, 397 . 

Instances of Bexiiw, however, with the’ penultimate long, 
occur frequently:in.the Dramatic writers after Eschylus) °° 
Evrip. Andromach. 727. Taan’ vies tele undevds BEATIONEZ. 

Ton. 424. ’Ess waa rev ody uslaczécov BEATION Ay : 

Meleag. Ix. ap. Stob. Tit. Lxx. p.7o. et Clem. Alex. II. ' 





—— 


_* {A passage in one. of his fragments shall | be examined inthe course \ 
of this disquisition.. . ' 


+ <A. new regulation in the Metres of this Chorus was proposed in © 
the Monthly Review for January 1798, Articles Butlers 


, Ges 0 * 4 520. 
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p- 620%. 3. BEATION 72y texomt couacw + tinva, and V, 5, 
Lernper¢ diailas cs yovoes BEATIONEX. 

So Incerrvus apud Stob. Grot. Flor. i. p. 5. Sopnocres 
Fragm. Incert. C. ap. Brunck. apud Stob. MS. Ruhnkenii 
V.5. ARIsTOPHANES, Plut. 105. 558. 576. 595. Equit. 857. 
Pac. 448. Nub. 1050. Eccles. 214. 475. Acharn. 650. 1077. 
Ran. 100g. Thesm. S00. 810. 

BeX]iav, in passages in which the quantity cannot be deter. 

mined : 
Evuripip. Orest. 1147. ’AAd’ amrormmay tou?, txt +2 BE'ATION 
axion. SO Hippol. 294.—Alcest. 1179.—Iph. Aul. 1017.— 
Helen. 1057. m Troch. OEO. ’Ou ce rapa xpi dinaiCew. XO, 
“Hy ye Berlin Aéyo——Electr. 1068.—Erecth. fragm. 1. 6. 

ArIsTopu. Plut. 1149. Nub. 589 594. Thesm. 774. 

MENANDER. Q20Dogsy.. ap. Stob. Gr. Ill. p. 80. Cler. 

IncerTUus in Grotii Excerpt. p. 949. which verse is assigned 
to Menander, by Morel, Sentent. Vet. Comicorum, p. 24. 

Luplovros ouderg ech BerTiov Xpovou, 
where, however, he gives é¢/iv ovdsis, which destroys the verse. 
APOLLODORUS zraici, ap. Stob. Grot. p. 461. 

In order to render the Canon respecting the produced quantity 
of this comparative adjective universal, the following passages 
require correction. A‘scHyLus apud Athen, IX. p. 375. E. 

Ti yale 
"Orlov yivoil’ cv .atvdet toude BEATION. 

The change into BEATEPON, after the observations which 
have been made, is sufficiently obvious. It is demanded, in- 
deed, in order to render the style of the fragment Eschylean, 
as well as to restore the metre. ‘Toup has quoted this passage 
in his Emendat. in Suid. Part. V. Vol. Ul. p. 75. but reads 
Bialiov, firmly, and without apparent suspicion of an error. 

MENANDER, apud Stob. Grot. cxxul. p. 497. 


“Av mparos dmindss, xalanicss ov G:Xlov" 
"Egidy’ ixwv aanarbes, exOpds ovderi. 

These verses form part of a fragment, which has frequently 
exercised the talents of the critics; and which Heringa has 
properly separated from the preceding seven lines, in his Od- 
serv. Critica, XXIX. p. 255. We must confine ourselves to 
these two only, on the present occasion. 

In che first place, *Av should be ‘Hv, which is E: av; for the 
Attic poets never use @y for m7». Next, we should prefer wget’ 
to mews, in order to preserve the [ambus.—As to the short pe- 





ei oe 


* Clemens only cites the latter instances. 
+ Sic pro dual Musgrav. | 
nultimaté 
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nultimate of Bzakev, that must be attributed to Salmasius, 


whose emendation Grotius inserted in his text, instead of 
ualaduoeis BerTiova: which is the lection of the six editions of 
Stobxus, by which his was preceded. Joannes Clericus con- 
tentedly gave what he found: not so PHiLeLEUTHERUs Lip- 
SIENSIS. He observes in his Emendationes, that the third syllable 
of Kalaaces must be long: but he had not discovered that 
the second of Bijiov could not be short. His kambic, there- 
fore, is not much better than that of Salmasius: 





“Av orparos i€abus, nallariceis Bériov. 

In this, it must be granted, there is only a Spondeus in sexta, 
though in:the other that foot appears in guarta ét in sexta sede. 
In order to obtain the true reading of the passage, we venture 
to propose a very slight alteration ;—the change of an Jcta into 
an Omega, that is, of xalaaicsis, the verb, into xalaaucews, the 
substantive ; which will restore sense and metre to the whole: 


"Hy appar’ amiandus ualadrucews, Cericva » 


"Ego ixwv amnrbes, *exOocs dudevi. 

This fragment is in a great measure borrowed from the Tapev- 
tivos of Alexis, the relation of Menander; and whose works, 
Mr. Cumberland * with justice thinks, the younger poet must 
have studied as his model. 

‘The passage is preserved by Athenzus, XI. 463. B. and we 
are sorry that the want of room prevents our placing-the verses 
of the Uncle and of the Nephew in one view before the reader: 
who might observe, by a comparison, the prominence of that 
moral cast of thought, which so eminently distinguished the 
writings of Menander. 

The metre and usage of the word xaladuoss, Diversorium, 
are defended by Euripides, Electr. 3y6. 

Astwuel? Cinwy xalaniceiss Xwpeiv Xpeuv. 
accipiamus edium diversoria, [Musgrave] says the unknown 
Orestes to Electra; and by Alexis in the beginning of a frag- 
ment preserved by Athenzeus, IA’. p. 105. 29. dit. didi. 
"Amnviav ta Eeva cig tv naadvownsiony aidwy avip. Casaubon in 
his edition, x1. 502. F. (Animadv. p. $20.) and Grotius in 
his Excerpt. p. 557. ofter different conjectures, ‘Lo them we 
cannot now attend: the former is not right, and the latter is 
unsatisfactory : but about the word xaJaavorg there seems little 
reason for hesitation. Macho also uses the word in a fragment 
likewise cited by Athenzeus, VIII. 3 37. 

Enay, xaladuow cudapoy mclaciuny 

Auvaimevos eupesv. 








* Observer, No. 100. p. 66. 
Gg4 In 
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In the fifth line of this passage, instead of "Idwy +’ exMuovla— 
read; "Idwy + exis Qicvla tov vewndgov. Casaubon’s :areile Quovle 
destroys the metre. The first syllable of Ov is always long, 
Attice. The Megarensian uses it short, according to his Dia- 
lect, in Aristophanes, Acharn. 792. | 


Kaaaales tals xcipos ’AQpodita Quer. 


but Diczopolis, in the next verse, Atheniensinum more : 
"AAW ours xoipos TH ’Dpodiln Qudlas. 
-In Euripides, Electr. 1148. we find, 
Ousis yolpy oie xpn ot daiuoriv Qew. 
The Spondeus in sexto loco must be removed by a transpo- 
$1t10N °: i 
Ougers yap, ctx yer ce bvew da pooiv. 
as we observed in the Review of the learned Dr. Hunting- 
ford’s apology for his Monostrophics, M. Kk. Aug. 1785, p. 120. 
Tas ncilai does moseio9cat also occurs in Diodorus Siculus, II. 
113. 94.— Thucydides, indeed, I. 18. p. 15. 60. applies it dif- 
ferently: ray tupawev; and again VIII. 18. p. 516. 85. 
ualaruois tov moAguov. Euripides himself, in a fragment Of his 
Melanippe, IX ap. Stob, LXX. speaking against marrying 
rich women, adds:—ar yap diadrvoeis Ov px Crate 


BPAAIQON. 


This comparative, like Taxi», has been condemned by the 
Grammarians, and by Lucian: Pseudolog. III.773 where Gre- 
vius’s note may be consulted. ‘The word does not occur in the 
Dramatic writers. ‘The penultimate is short in Hesiod: Op. 
fF D. 528. : 


Lipwhelat, BPAAION 0: mavedarvercs Gasivet. 


rATKIQN. 
The penultimate is short, Jonice & Dorice : 
Hom. ll. A. 249. Tou nai amd yrwcons mw Ailos TATKIQN péev 
“UII « 

So Theocrit. IA’. 37. Apoll. Rh. Ill. 815. Moschus, B. 3. 

This comparative adjective is found in one passage only of 
the remains of the Athenian stage : 

SopHoc.es Phil. 1461. Nov 0’, & xpivou, TAYKION ce zelov. 


in which Anapestic verse the penultimate is short, in opposi- 
tion to the Canon. ‘Ties, observes the Scholiast, read Avmiov, 
which stands on the margin of the Brubachian edition of 1544. 
Brunck is silent.—The true reading is probably, Tauxegsy, as 
Eurip. Med. 1106. Tévwy yaunspdv Baccinua—Aristophanes 


uses the word, Lysistr. 971. and ‘Thesm. [Scythicé] 1192. “ 
The 
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he comparative Tavatav, and the superlative Tavaelos, we 
are inclined to believe, were not in use among the Attic poets. 
Tavairepos is found in the Aves of Aristophanes, V.1342; and 
Tauxitalos appears, in Euripid. Or. 159. Cycl. 126, and fre- 
quently in Aristophanes, as, Ran. 311. Acharn. 475. Pax. 
526. Eccl. 124. 241. 1046. &c. 


EX9OIQN. 


No example of ’Ex@/av in Hexameters occurs to our recollec- 
tion. — The penultimate is short in the tragedies. 


JEscuyus. Suppl. 507. PAA ? Opaoviay dvogecvan EXOI'OXIN, 
Evrir. road. 1066. Topwpov auidv, xxv it? ao’ "EXOIONES. 
Sopn. CEp. Tyr. 272. Tw viv pbepiicbas, xan rod’ EXwI’ONI, 

So in Philoct. 683. in a chorus, Aristopuanes affords no 
example to defend the rule. 

The quantity of the penultimate is doubtful in schylus, 
Pers. 438. Hurip. Electr 222. Sophocles, Ajax. 1054, Anti- 
gon. 86. "Or mo xdlavta mony exfiwv erst, where the Ionic 
zoaddv ought probably to be changed into wzAdo.* Electr. 1047. 
Bears ye iohv cudty .xQiov xaxns. which verse of Sophocles 
Musgrave has placed as the ninth uncertain fragment of Eurj- 
pides. The margin of Grotius’s Stobzus, Tit. 1V. p- 28. misled 
him, where the line is cited as the production of the latter 
poet.—To these five instances, add also Soph. Electr. 1189, 
Aristophanes, Aves, 3/0- 

From the supposition, however, that the Attic poets con- 
sidered the penultimate of these comparatives in IQN as com- 
mon syllables, a slight corruption has taken place ina frag- 
ment of Epicrates, which may be readily restored. | 

EpicraTes, év Avomparw, apud Athen. VI. p. gt. 41. Edit. 
Ald. Princ. a 

"Eximpatans 0 év Avomedtp o'yavaxicuvla mores td riiv oumdlan, 
Kab AcyouTa . 
Th yop ixGiov i mat, met, nariclas mapa ror 

So the verse also appears in the second or Basil edition ; and 
in those of Casaubon, p.262. D.—Grotius in his Excerpt, p.669. 
has likewise thus exhibited this portentous Iambic, with an 
Anapest and Cretic to form the first Dipodia, ‘The metre ig 
easily recovered. Read: ) ' 

Ts y20 


"ExQiov, 1 matty Tat, xaAticlas magx moroy. 





_— 


* This correction was proposed some years ago, by one of the first 
scholars in this country. The writer may say—-Ll/um gbsens ‘absentem 
quditq. videtque ! 


~ 


HAION. 
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HAION., 


The. penukimate is short Dorice : 
Theocrit. A. 7. “Adiov, @ WOye2zV, TO TECV EA 0s, i 70 HANK E50 
Bion. Z. 11. "Edspiw, »Kaesdame, ri pros mires div AAW. 
It is long in the Attic poets : 7 
Euripipges. Cycl. 251. ‘“HAVON? iolv 2 yap dv vewol.yes 

So Jon. 1140. ARISTOPHANES. Acharn. 1116. Aves. 785. 

Pax. 1140. Vesp..§20.—and 291. in an Jonic a minore, which 
does not seem quite right.—So also Menander apud Stob. 
Grot. LXxxul. p. 345. Cleric. p. 238. Philemon ap. Stob. 
Gr. xix. p. rot. Cleric. p.302. Apollodorus Caryst. apud 
Athen. vir. 280. F. Grot. Exc. p. 803. 
“Hav occurs also in the following lines, by which the 
quantity of its penultimate cannot be settled: LE Schylus, Aga- 
memn. 613. Euripides. Hippol. 291. Cycl. 443. Helen. 823. 
Erecth. fragm. vil. 1. et 3. ex Stob. Grot. Lxxix. p. 337. 
Phoenix. fragm. 1. ex Stob. xxx1ix. Sophases. Ajax 1ori, 
Oed. Tyr. 592. Aristoph. Aves.3. Alexis apud Stob. Grot. 
LXVIII. p. 277-3 and again apud Athen. 28. E. Pherecrates. 
Kogsavyos. apud Athen. iv. 159. F. Diphilus, apud Stob. Grot. 
XxI. p. 109. Antiphanes Anuwass apud Athen. vi. 258. & 
Grot. Excerpt. 613. Munesimachus ap. Athen. vu. 359. D. & 
Grot. Excerpt. 661. 

In some passages, however, the Attic poets appear to vic- 
late the Canon: EvripipesSurri. 1101. Kaliiye xeipir mali 
o 2d’v “HAION. 

So Aldus and Hervag- 1537. but the Basils of 1544, 1551, 
and 1562. Fol. Canter. 1571, and Commelin. 1597. x «i. Barnes 
and Carmeli give xepci. Markland returns to yep, and Mus- 
grave to x«ei.—If the plural be admissible, a transposition will 


‘semedy the defect: 





KGL KA, TOE 
Kavitexe xepciv—cudtv ndsov walpi 


Tipavts uyalers. 


It once seemed to us that the reading might be, Kaiiye xesps 
poudte *dsov wails. 

Aristropy. Acharn. 271. Toaawv. yee icky tdi, & Danig 
gars. So Aldus. The error was-corrected by Dawes, Misc. Crit. 
251. by reading : Moa yae tof” ndiov, & ©. O. which Brunck 
has insertedin—his-text. ‘This alteration, indeed, was con- 
firmed by two of his MSS. and in a third, cf’ is:written over 
ishy.— This also, among a great variety of Dawes’s emenda- 


tions, is established by the authority of the Ravenna. MS. 
which 
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which has been mentioned on several occasions in our Review ; 
and we find moans yae é08” ndiov, in Suidas, V. Ai paxos. 

Pax. 1140. ’Ov yae Eoliv “diov, 7 TUXESY ety AON "omxpuivas. 

Thus Aldus. Brunck has properly edited: 6° i400» from a 
MS. This lection is also confirmed by the Ravenna Liber. 
—It must not be omitted that the great BENTLEY, in his ‘note 
on Horace, Serm. IL. 2. 124. quotes this passage correctly: 

Ou yup &o8' ndiov 4 Tux t1v.—— 

MENANDER éy Kapxndouw. Edit: Cleric. p. 9. B. 
Embuyicas ta Boste: “die 

’Oapiov, Cudiy AacdY EYniow Daniiv. 

This instance does not depend on manuscripts or editions 
for its authority. ‘The short penultimate of div is to be attri- 
buted solely to Casaubon, Animadv. p.664. and Foan. Clericus. 
The passage in Athenseus, Edit. Ald. ©. p. 150. stands thus: 

Exiluunoas th Copéa idiov opagiov cudety 
"Eaaboy eliocwy Oaxiny. 

Casaubon proposesy——tre: de Qvoag +.B. 7dtov.—Bentley in 
Menand. p. 42. Emuussoas tH Bopia aCavidiov, whom Toup 
follows, in Suid. III. Vol. II. p. 384. but reads idicw, and 
places "Eze 0” as the close of the preceding Iambic. Whatever 
be the true lection, xdiov, even if a long penultimate were ad- 
missible, seems not to have the slightest connection with the 
general sense of the passage.— 

THEOPHILUS tv 73 Qirxvaw apud Athen. p. 236. Ed. Ald. xiu. 
p- 563. Casaub. *Hy wdéiv ndsov écliv i rd Qewprilincy, 


Casaubon, p. 563. though he praises Dalecampius’s ’Aiiow 
Usb, gives: 








Hy rdiov ide solv % to Qewpsxdy 
Exovow viv diavewew exxocle. 

He should have stated that the happy change of Oeworind» 
into Oeweixcv was proposed by Gul. Canter. in his Nov. Lec- 
tion. II]. V. 

Grotius in his Excerpt. p. 707. follows Casaubon, but reads 
viv. In the former line, the metre will be corrected by read- 
ing: “Hy ic? ideiy ndiov n te Qewpincv. 

In the lection of Casaubon, Grotius, and Dalecampius, be- 
sides the false quantity, there is an error in the formation of 
the second foot. * It is contrary to Dawes’s sagacious Canon, 
Mise. Cr. 21. * Musas coluisse video poetas Atticos, quam que in 
vocis hyperdisyllabe ultimam correptam accentum cadere paterentur.” 
The final syllable of ‘H2iov cannot stand as the middle syllable 
of a Tribrachys in Iambics.—The examples which appear to 

militate 


ion ¥ 
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militate against this Canon, except perhaps a formula or two 
all require correction. ~ 

Moscuio * apud Stob. PKB. Edit. princ. 

"Emav yop % xpivoura xai Ta HO.av 
Kai rencpay ppotdes cicbnois pbapa. 

Stob. Ed. IT. idiw & phapr. Sic etiam Edd. mt. iv. v. vr. et 
Grot. p. §15.—Neither »d.wv nor sdiw, the comparatives, can 
be opposed to the positive cuap.', even if the metre were with- 
out blemish.. “Hie + is demanded by the sense of the pas- 
sage. We may read, therefore ; 

"Emey yee % upivouca aos ta Q” idea. 
Kat tavap2, Q. 

The defect in the verse may be remedied also in another 
manner: but we must proceed. 

Porta ’ANQNYMOX, vel LOTIQN, ey ’Acwlodidacnzan, 
apud Athen. vit. 127. 9. Ed. Ald. 

, Tugeale maviv, yaclecs udev “HAION., 

This verse is the sixth in a fragment which is usually 
attributed to Alexis. For puav'y, Casaubon reads Mavy ; 
which is the name of a slave, in Aristophanes, Raz. 965, 
and in other comic writers: but he leaves the spondeus at the 
end of the line unnoticed. 

If ALExts were the author of this fragment ; and if, in such 
a case, any reliance might be placed on MSS., or editions, or 
critics; this sitigle lambic would at once overturn all which 
has been advanced, and all which ever can be produced, respect- 
ing the inadimissibility of an ahagogia, Atticé, in the penulti- 
mates of comparatives in IQN. 

“Hie is fixed at the end of an Iambic. ‘There does not ap-. 
pear to be any variation in the MSS. of Athenzus: the edi- 
tions of Aldus, Valderus, and Casaubon, all correspond: and 
the critics, Casaubon, Ani:nadv. 585. 44. Grotius Excerpt. 561. 
Markland, and after him Musgrave, in ur. Suppl. 1101, 





* Why Moschio is termed a writer of both tragedies and comedies, 
it is not easy to determine. He is called, indeed, by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Strom. VI. Vol. II. p. 745. 6 xapixd;: but the fragments 
which have been preserved are all of the tragic cast. : 

+ Let not our younger readers suppose that the Attics use the 
contracted form in the neuter nominatives plural from singulars in YZ, 
For example : : 

‘Hos>. Thucyd. 122. 97. 372. 66. Arist. Vesp. 503. So Acie 
Ar. Pax. 226. asyia in Chor. ZEsch. Suppl. 112. Beaxéa. S. O. Ce 

70. 809. Tavxéa. Antiphanes apud Stob. OI. Bagéa. FE. S. 
heb. 810. Suppl. 338. Sed hac sunt infinitaa— ~ 


Toup. 
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Toup. in Suid. TIT. vol. ii. 286. Wakefield *, Silv. Crit. IV. 
p- 73- quote the verse with a seeming persuasion that the 
metre is uncorrupted. 

It must be observed, however, that the authority, by which 
this Jambic, ending with a czovdaaxn diroda, claims to be 
considered as the genuine offspring of Alexis,—that Alexis 
who was the z2revs of Menander—rests on very slender argu- 
ments. ‘Thus speaks Atheneus: VIII. 336. D.”Ancbic—iy 
"AailodiwWaouinn Quziv, ds LOTION o ’Aaszavdceds tv roig_oeot 
Tipovos DiaAaav? 7Eye x ‘p oux amrvinca TH) Apawart, TAL ove THUS 
pions narounivns Kayrdiag dvelvods t Opdpalx vaiy dxlanociov, nat 
povlay MAOVAS TroInToLpEVoG, cu TepiTUX TH ’Acwlodidagxar» He 
then remarks that neither Callimachus nor Aristophanes, 
nor the persons who were employed to catalogue the books at 
Pergamus, acknowlege such a play in the lists of those which 
were written by Alexis; and he proceeds: Xaliwy gnciv iv ra 
Opoip.cih | 

When this fragment is considered as the production of Sotion 
the Alexandrine, instead of Alexis the Thurian, its opposition 
to the laws of Attic poetry will appear of slight import. The 
false quantity may be thus relieved : | 


Tug€ale, Mavi Tacileot oud’ xdiov €v. 

"Oude fig separatim for ’Ovdsig is frequent in the comic poets 5 
and a word sometimes intervenes. Aristophanes; 

Plut. 137. “Oh cud” ay £5 Ovcesev avpwrwy fr1.— 

Equit. 673. "Aara dieraiaraion avbis, xa’ olealnycs 20" av bis. 

Acharn. 72. “Hy cud” av fis yvoin cP, otdt EuuSxao 

Another instance may be cited. Suidas: 

"Oudvav vero. ’Atihinos avli tov um’ cudivav Asyouow umrep€sCaCovete 

Kuster observes that his best MS. A., and that Photius in 
his Lexicon, (which is, "Io, "Io, stilla MS. only,) read ’Oux vg’ 
évwy. This should probably be ’Ov?’ vg" fav. 


KAKIQN. 
~ The penultimate is short in Homer: 
Il. 1. §97. "Evlaiha rete, piaos, KAKION/ df xev Em 


It is long in Ascuytus. S.'Theb. 600. Agam. 867. Ev- 
RIPIDES. Hecub. 308. 1253. Phcen. 759. Hipp. 383. Alc. 313. 





* Musgrave quotes the passage as the production of a comic wri 


ter; and Mr. Wakefield cites Sotion as its author. We recollect 

also, many years ago, to have heard the Jearned Greek Professor of 

Cambridge mention the just title of the 4/exandrian Commentator to 

this fragment. . : 
+ Respecting.the number of the plays by the writers of the middle 

cemedy, consult Casaubon in Athen. p. 584. 

7 G 762. 
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762. Androm. 916. Bacch. 483. Heracl. 179. 327. 348. Hes 
len, 427- 1233. laudat. 4 Stob. Grot. Lxxu. p. 237. citat. a 
Stob. Grot. cvr. p. 1443- Ton. 649. 874. 1403. Electr. 1088. 
Alexandr. Fragm. {Musgrav.] 6. 4. Autolyc. 3. 2. Dict. 13. 5. 
Eurysth. 6. 2. Melanipp. 7. 1. Fragm. Incert. 17. 4. [apud 
Stob. Grot. 1x. §9. quasi ex incerto Poeta; at in Excerpt. Gro. 
tit Euripidt adsignatur ; et sic in imperfecta Stobai Editione @ Schow 
ex MSS. suzs.\—Fragm. Incert. 21. 2. 39. 6. SopHocies. O. 
Tyr. 428. Antigon. 1281. Philoct. 1058. 1097. in Choro. 
Epigon. Fragm. 2. 2. quod Incerto tribuitur in Stob. Grot. xx. 
p- 311. & Fragm. Incert. 58. Arisropu. ‘Thesmoph. 203. 532. 

The penultimate of this comparative has also been judged a 
common syllable. Eurrripes (£dit. Aid.]. 


Orest. 499. ’Av|cs xaxiov eyevilo, ualiox xlavuv. 


In this verse, if the Jota in xaxiwv be long, a Dactyl is fol- 
lowed by-an Anapest, in opposition to Dawes’s Canon, Misc. 
Crit. p. 250. Edit. Burgess. and this Anapest also, be it ob- 
served, occupies. the fourth place. If the Jota be short, an 
Anapest stands in the second foot, which is equally against 
rule; though the second Dipodia consists of a Tribrachys and 
an lambus, with due regularity *. | 

Brunck, in his note, ta/ks as familiarly of Anapesti, in sede 
secunda, and of omitted Augmenta, and of produced penu/time in’ 
IQN, as if had been a sworn brother to Euripides, or at least to 
some antient Grammarian; though all his knowlege of. them 
seems-to-consist in bursting his author’s good verses with their 
admission or dismission, as best suits his capricious inclina- 
tion.—Mr. Porson has properly restored the genuine Iambic to 
the text, by an easy and obvious transposition : 

’Avics KAKIQN prilip’ tyivelo wlaviv. 
Euripives apud Clem. Alexandr. Strofi. IV. p. 592. 
Ildoa ye avdors HUM HACKS, KAY Oo Mpahalos yiun Trp 
eudououcay. 

The fragment stands thus in Stobzeus, txxr. p. 430. Epir. 
tert. 1549, which may be termed Ep. Opt. it is omitted in the 
first and second : 

Kaniov aroxos nav o xaintclos ynun tiv gudousmiucay. 
Henry Stephens, who does not seem to have recollected the 


citation in Stobzeus, thus wishes to reform the words which he 
found in Clemens ; Schediasmat. V. 12. 


"Avdecs HaKbaY BAOXCS toh mare ye 
> > ~ a , x 
Kay ivdoxpsovgay x70 xamicles wy youre 





* We give the purport of Mr. Porson’s note. 


This 
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This is one of the passages to which Mr. Porson alludes in 
his notes on Loup. IV. p. 436. ‘* Ne /ongus sim, unius H. 
Stephani exemplo utar, qui Schediasm. V. 12. ex bonis trocheis et 
Anapestis pessimos fecit Senarios.” The same act of Legerde- 
main has been attempted by other critics: Casaubon in Athen. 
III. 235. calls the ‘l’etrameter Iambics of Alexis, or of some 
other comic poet, Trochaics; and in XV. vitl. 9. 64. he at- 
tempts to change some Trochaics into Iambics; for which he 
is properly censured by Dorville, in Charit. p. 359.—as Grotius 
is by Brunck, in Sophoclis fragm. Lut. p. 41. for transforming: 
two Epic Hexameters into Anapestics.—It should not be omit- 
ted that Brunck * himself has also been induced, by a false 
reading in Harpocratio, V. mapgaxgovetas, where uso xeia stands 
for umig xeiA0s, as it is in Hesychius, II. 15,8, to fancy that an 
Iambic of Sophocles was a Pentameter of ‘Theognis. 

To proceed: Grotius in his Stobzeus, Lxxt. p. 309. makes 
the fragment consist of a dimeter anapestic and a Paremiacus : 

Kaxiov croxos xed 0 naxtolos 

Trun trv evdompouray, 
where xaxiov must be a typographical erfor, instead: of xxxiav, 
as the accent may shew. In the note, the separation of the 
two verses is recorded: but there is no mention of any change 
in the termination of xaxiwy. Grotius, indeed, whether he con- 
sidered the Jota to be long or to be short, could scarcely have 
placed xzxiov at the beginning of an anapestic verse.—Mus- 
grave has placed the fragment under the Oedipus of Euripides, 
but adopts the arrangement of the verses which stands in Pot- 
ter’s note on Clemens. Alex. p. 592. note 4. 
Tdoa yap avdpds 

Kax'wy aroxos, uty o xxmaclos 

Trun tiv evdomucuoay. 

So that Grotius, Potter, and Musgrave, supposed that the 
penultimate of this comparative was short. ‘The verses 
should, perhaps, stand thus: 


Tlaoa KAKI'QN aaoxos tavdpos, + 
Kev ¢ xaémclos 
Tian tiv tudomucucay. 
KAAAION, 
The penultimate is short Ionic? and Doricé. Homer, Il. 2.52. 
"Eaxes* cu pany cs tye KAAAION, v0E T CL LELVOVe 








—_. 


* Lexic. Sophocl. V. wacaxpucta:. 

+ Terdeic pro 1S apie. ZEsch. Agam. 1376. 1617. Eum. 46. 244. 
Sophocl. Ph. 36. Aj. 119. 226. 800. 817. Trach. 351—386. 798. 
125O—et sic passim. 

Pindar. 


ne 
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‘Pindar, Pyth. E.15. IA. 87.. Nem. ITA. 32. and ina frag. 


ment cited y Aristophanes, Equit. 1261. Theocr. I. 54: Cals 


limach. in Cerer. 19. 20. 23. 

n the tragic and comic writers, it is long. Eurrripes Med. 
§84. 669. Bacch. $77. 897. in Choro, Heracl.5i2. Helen. 784, 
H. Fur. 624. Antiope. 27.1. SopHoctns, CE. Tyr5s.- Arise 
ToPHANES. Plut. 938. Eccl. 71. 626. Lysistr..1 158... Eubulus 
iv xaesow, apud Athen. XII. 519. & Grot. Excerpt. 627. 

- The quantity of the penultimate of Kaaa‘av is doubtful in 
the following places. -Huripid: Orest. 781. Tph.:Aul. 1471, 
Phoen. 5409. Hippol. 615. Heraclid. 248. whichis. cited by 
Stob: Grot. LXXIx. p. 337. and again LxxxvuT. 35g. Arist. 
Aves. 6y.. Lys..76. Menander ap. Stob. Grot. ux... p. 233. 
Cleric. p. 222. ‘ Idem in Grot. Excerpt. 947. The verse aps 
pears in the Gnome of Menander, published by Morel, Paris, 
5553." Though Grotius places it inter Incert. Fragm. 


The penultimate of Kaaaiwy has also been corruptly made. 


short. ‘This line of Aristophanes, however, must not be ad- 
duced as an example, Egquit. 1261. Ts x/aricy apy ouevoiriy. 


This fs the Antistrophic verse: 1287. H cronaduis twuxscaciv. 


t is borrowed verbatim from a meorddiov of Pindar *, who 
would in course use“the penultimate of Kaaaiwy short. This 
opening of the passage is quoted by Athenzeus, at the end 
of his XVth Book, but from a‘writer who, as Casaubon 
properly observes, in his Corment. p. 997. has imitated the Ly- 
' rit, or the Comic Poet—Karta rev yaaxtov Atovicior 

rs Ti xaArtoy a exouevoiosy 
H udlaavoprévoisy 4 td tobstvéradloy. | 
oA Athenzus. XV. 702. C. 
In the fragment of Pindar, the line cited, as well as the three 
following, is in the Prosodiacum Metrum; a kind of verse on 
which much might be said, and which has been ‘little: under- 





stood. ‘Lhe first foot is a third- Peon, which at the beginning 


may eccupy-the place of an onic 2 Minore ; this is followed 
by a Choriambus cum Syllaba. 

The instance of a metrical corruption, to which we alluded, 
is in MENANDER, 

Tauldudlo nusv KAAAT’O Bariucta 

_»By Morelius in his Collection of Comic Fragments, Parts, 
1553, this line is placed among the Gnomes of. Menander : 
but by Grotius as from an uncertain author, in his Excerpt. 
p-.945--as it is by Winterton, Poet. Linor, 525. by. Tem- 


— 











* Conf. Fragm. Pindari, in nova Heyaii editioney vols ii. Pp. 47% ' 


“ “starhtisius 
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sterhusius at the end of his Collog. Select. Luciani, Amst..1908; 
and by Brunck, in his Poete Gnom. 242. Grotius gives suiy, 
for iuav, and all these editors have x2a..w with a short penul- 
timate. Cicero alludes to this verse, in his Epist. to Atticus} 
i. 12 p- 64. Edit. Grev.  Nescio an Tavieuxloy 1 jative?? 

Corradus, in his notes, cites the whole Iambic as anonymous; 
with xaaaw in its usual situation: but Lambinus assigns .it 
to Menander, and reads xaaaov, without regarding the false 
quantity. The genuine trimeter is easily restored ; 


Kearney xumv tavicualoy Bovruelas. 1 
The sentiment may be found in Plautus, Mostell. I. 3.\40.$ 


and in Terence, Phorin. V. 1.30. Those who wish for farther 
information may consult Victorius in his Var. Lectt. xxxv, 24. 


KEPAION. | 
This comparative does not appear in the Dramatic poets,’ 
The penultimate is short, Jonicé & Dorice. 


Homer. I. T. gt. Kai xe 7d Baaroiunv, wai mev road. KE'PAION fey. 
Pindar. Nem. E. 30. KEPAIQN Qaivosca mpiowmoy “ArxBer’ arpencs. 
according to the very ingenious Iierman’s new metrical arrange- 
ment of the ode. ‘The corresponding words to xepdjwv are: in 
ipod. B’. cupaviv, and in Epod. I’. diaasav. So Apollon, Rh, Ll, 
“98 * & Theocrit. xs’. 33. 


KTAIQON. 

The quantity of the penultimate of xv} wy cannot be settled 
by any authority which we are able just now to produce, In 
Hexameters, we not recollect it, and it does not occur in 
/EscuyLus, who uses xvdicla, Suppl. 14.—In Euripipgs, it is 


twice placed so as to form the latter part of the fourth, and the 
whole f/th foot: 


Alcest. g81. “E&a. ri mos Civ diva KY’AION, 9 Aa. 

Androm. 640. ’AAW éxxouiCoy maida’ KT'AION Bpclis— 
which Stob. Gr. cites LX XII. p. 307. The plays of Sophocles 
and Aristophanes, and the various dramatic fragments, we be- 
lieve, afford no example of Kud\wy. 


AQION. 

This comparative is used, Ionic? &* Dorice, asa trisyllable, 

with the penultimate short: Homer. Il. A. 229. “H -roav 
AQION éolas,° x0]. olpaley Eupdy "Ax,aidye 

Hesiod. Op. & D. 350. Aula ri uérpa, nai AQUION, ai ne dive. 





* The pacsage iS ————=— "Hr" dy werd KEPAION ev. which 47° as! 
worv appear in Homer more than once to have occupied the place of 
%, uv moar, before xéedsors 
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So Thebetit. xs’. 32. Apollon. Rh. Il. 527. IV. 1102. Callfe 
mach. ‘Japit. 2. Epigr. I. 5. Add. Oracul. ap. Herodot. I. Pp: 43. 
In the tragedies, it appears as a dissyllable. AEscu. Pers, 526. 
It is never used as,a trisyllable by the Attic poets. AEscurius, 
Pers. 526. ’AAn’ Esg rd Aoimtdv es tr dn AQION én. 
So Euriripes, Med. 916. Sopttoctes, CE. Tyr. 1038. 1513. 
Trach. 736. Phil. 1079. 1to0. Ajax, 1265. 1416. —It does not 
occur in ARISTOPHANEs, but so Lycophr. 1412. 


: PITION 

Is not found in the Attic poets. The penultimate is short, 
Tonice &8 Dorice : 
Hom. Il. A. 325. “EaQdy ovv wrcoveross to os xat PITION Zoi. 
Hesiod. Op. &. D. 703. Tis avyalis. Tis 0° ale xaxis dv PI- 

TION ¢Ado. 

So Apollon. Rh. III. 430. IV. 402.—and Orpheus, apud Clem. 
Alex. Stromat. VI. p. 738. 10. 


"Os cu xvviepoy jv xat PITION 20 YUvOiKss. 


TAXION. 


_. The antient Ionic and Doric Poets do not seem ever to have 
admitted the comparative tax, wy. It occurs, indeed, and with its 
penultimate long, in an Epigram by an Antipater, in Brunck’s 
Anal. TI. 6.1. in which the Attic form 6/¢cwy also appears. 
"Fis Avon wia wos uola Caow: & de TA'XION. 
‘Hudion, Mivw b2ccov emorboucha. 
The Dramatic poets use this latter eomparative instead of 


d@axiwve An infinity of examples might be produced: but.a 
few may suffice: "Ou yop eyxmpi TOAAGS x probes wapadeiypaciy. 


Dionys. Halic: De Lys. Jud. XX. Tl. p. 140. 

Eurir. Or. 729. SopHOCLEs, Aj. 581. ARIsTopH. PLuT. 
604. Menanp. Cleric. p. 236. PuHitemon, Cleric. 292. 
Eupo.ie apud Suid. V. Aagave. ALEXIs ap. Athen. VI. 244. 
E. ANTipHAnEs ap. Athen. XII. Phrynichus, p. 26. and 
‘Thomas Magister, p. 436. abjudicate taxiwv, as'do Moerisy 
p- 364. and Herodian, p. 436. Pierson, however, cites the 


‘following example of taxi, from a most abstruse fragment 


in Menander’s Tacuov. Cleric. 152. Grot. Excerpt. 741. 
: Tasdio xf psov Qepamevisxov, Kas Aaryou 
TAXION, danyay’, WwW crAny ovleirayote 
The passage, of which these are the concluding words, is ex- 


tremely corrupt; and it defeated, apparently, the acuteness of 
‘the great Denriey. It is preserved by Aulus Gellius H. 23. 


’* There is also another passage in which taxsov appears. , It is 


nearly as corrupt as the former, and is found in a little collec- 
» inte ‘ ; tion 
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tion published by Nic. Rigaltius, [‘ Aenandri et Philistionis 
sententie comparata,”] at Paris 1613. p. 10., and afterward in- 
serted, from a mote complete copy, in R utgersius’s Varia’ Lecti. 


P- 335. and p. 423... +43 
oO  Biichwv. area er or 
“Olav) tox wounped eis Upos Pepduévor, 
Kans te MAcuTw, wa TUXN yrupouuevov 
"OQpuv TE perl eo TS TINS ATNEMIT CL, 
Tovroy TA’XION ypéueosy neew mpordcKa. | 
_ The whole. passage is here quoted, as thé collection by 
Rigaltius is scarce, and as the verses do not appear in Jo. 
Clericus’s. compilation. secre hs, | 
. The Grammartians mention some other. cOMPARATIVES in 
IQN, but we have intentionally omitted them in this list, as 
they do not appear to have been in use among the antient Epic 
and Dramatic poets. * | | 
This discussion, which is sojclosely connected with the ire- 
mains of the Greek stage, may ptove of some service to our 
learned readers. It will, at all events, assist in supporting 
Dawes to hold the elevated station among the Greek critics of 
the present century, to which he is so justly entitled; and it 
may serve to induce our own countrymen, 2s well as foreigners, 
to be caittious in rejecting of neglecting any metrical Canon 
which has been advanced in the. MrsceLianea Critica. 
Here let this. long article draw to a close. ‘To our géneral 
readers, we have endeaygured already to apologize for occupy- 
ing so large a portion of the.space which is more, usually. allot- 
ted to subjects of a-less confined nature. . To our learned 
friends, we can only say that, if our discussions have.tended 
to enlarge their stock of knowlege, or if they have afforded 
them any entertainment, we shall not deem that time consumed 
in vain which has been devoted to this criticism. —— 
To Mr. WakcFiELD we beg leave to express a hope, that he 
will pardon any asperities which may have escaped from us. up- 
intentionally, in the course of so long an examination of his 
Diatribe. To observe more accuracy of investigation, and less 
acrimony ofexpression, in his future philological researches,:will 
afford us real pleasure. We shall then be enabled:to bestow 
those commendations on his learned labours, to which our re- 
spect for his erudition would readily incline us to‘wish them 
entitled. —If we have been ‘betrayed ‘by want’ of time, or by 


i» s =a 





— 


* Should any errors appear ‘inthe: accents of the Greek passages 


‘quoted ih this‘artiéle, the pen’ of 4 scholar will readily correct them ; 


and the feelings’of a scholar’ will, it‘is*hoped, easily patdon then, ’in 
a composition which has beef'printed with compélled ‘celerity.. 
{ Odie Hh2 oa want 
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want of knowlege, or by misconception, into any mistake of 
any kind, as soon as it is pointed out tous, it shall be corrected 
with promptirude and without disguise. : | | 
To Mr. Porson we must repeat our reqttest, that the MS. 
Lexicon of Photius may’ not bé forgotten, while he is’ en- 
gaged in the arduous duties attendant on an editor. of Eu- 
ripides.. With respect to this détightful writer, ‘we Sincerely 
wish the Professor such a portion. of vigorous health, as may em- 
power him to pursue his researches with the same genuine 
spirit in which they have beew begun +. so that he may continue 
to receive’ the unbiassed applause of;.those, whose solid eru- 
dition enables-them to appreciate justly the talents of a REAt. 
CRITIC, atid Whose pure faste leads ‘them to enjoy the various 
excellencits of the Greex TRaGi¢ Ports, 7 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
hati For AUGUST, 1799. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Art, 18. Remarks on Cavalry ; by the Prussian Major General of 
Hussars, Warnery. Translated from the Original. 4to. pp. 1255 
and 31 Plates. 11. rs. Boards. Egerton. 1798. | 
THE remarks of the. celebrated Warnery must be highly interestin 
and instructive to every military man. They abound, indeed, 
with good sense and advantageous precepts, and they'cannot betoo 
‘attentively studied by an officer of cavalry. 223 
The present work has the additional recommendation of bein 
translated ‘by Lieut. Col.. (now .Brigadier-General ): Koehler, of the 
Royal Artillery: a gentleman of the first rank for science in the 
British, service 5 sand -who, perhaps, has seen as great a variety of | 
troops, and of military operatigns, as any officer inourarmy. After 
having been, aid-de-camp, to General Eliott at the siege of Gibraltar, 
attended the great king of. Prussia in his reviews, commanded, a 
army of patriots in Flanders against the Emperor Joseph I].—serve 
first a8 Deputy and then as Quarter-Master-General at Toulon and 
Corsita;—he is'‘now at Constantinople, instructing the Turkish ar- 
tillery, aud:-perhaps preparing’ to direct it against’ Bonaparte. ' We 
shall be happy :toisee him again ia print, on his return; not merely 
as-a translater; but as an autliory who will himself ment. being transe 
lated into different lnoguagess st bitkew asic epd top ose 
Besides the plates illustrating the various positions, this work is.em,- 
bellished by twenty-three equestrian figures ; which are in general ani- 
mated specimens.of, European, Moorish, and TurkishCayalry : but, as 
ag ty much enhance, the price. of the book, we,cquld wish that 
they had been published by, themselves, to be either taken or nots, at 


s 





the option.of the purchaser of the Remarée 0 lis 
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| POETIC and DRAMATIC... :. Qe 
Art.19. Self Immolation sor, the Sactifice of Love. wie gi in 
_ Dhree Acts. By Augustus-Von Kotzebue... Transkated from 
the German by Henry Neuman,. Esq. 8vo, «2%, ‘Phillips, 


1799. | 
The play has been altered for. performance at the Hay‘Market; 
under the title of Family-Distress. It is calculated to_ excite strong 
interest, and is well adapted to the modern ‘stage but we have st 
to complain that the plot’is unconnected, and that the’ piécé consists 
almost entirely of detached scenes. Tete is,’also;‘still toe much! of 
the feeling and energy confited within crotchets, instead! of -being suf- 
fered to expand itself in the dialogue :—of which weé-observe,a strong 
instance in the scene where Maxwell -is restored to his family after an 
attempt at suicide. The whole impassioned part evaporates in dumb-~ 
i shew, and the first ebservation made comes from a bystander, (a senti- 
fimental porter) who recollects that Maxwell wished to turn porter in 
the morning ! 


« SCENE XIL.—Eater Maxwertyr, Watwyrn, aid HarrinGTon. 


© Maxwell. ( Still of a death-like paleness in bis countenance,—his 
hair hanging down in disorder,—bis looks down-cast,—is led by Walwyn 





to Arabella. ) : 7 
ahtenes ( Attenipting to rise, is unable, but sinks dack, and holds out 
" arms.) 
~ Maxwell. UF neels before hery and with involuntary feebleness, lays 
his head in her lap.) : 


Hartopp. {Wipes his eyes with his fingers aukwardly.) 
Harrington. (Stands lost in deep thought ; and now and then casts a 
hook on the re-united pair.) | 
) — Maxwell. (Lifts up his head, and looks on Arabella with an expres 
'y sion of anguish. ) 
Arabella. (Clasps his neck, and joins ber cheek to his.) 
Walwyn. tek them with strong emotion.) 
rie «= By my soul, it is the man, who, this morning tried my 
load. He perhaps carried heavier than I.— 18 

Harrington. Are you not the same person, who this morning asked 
my assistance in the tea-garden ? ‘ | . 

Maxwell. 1am.’ " 

Mr. Von Kotzebue’s plays are so much liked inthis country, with all 
their faults, that we wonder. that none of his admirers think it worth 
while to divest them of those excrescences which disfigure them in the 
eyes of men of good taste, and the absence of which no English reader 
er spectator could regret. iw Fer...r- 
Art. 20. Vortigern, an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts; repre- 

sented at the ‘Theatre- Royal, Dities Tai. And ‘Henry the Se- 

cond, an Historical Drama. Supposed to be written by the Au- 
thor of Vortigern. 8vo. 4s, Barker. 1799. | | 

The Goddess Dulness, the natural and implacable enemy of Shak- 
speare and his fraternity, has made divers attempts to.blast the laurels 


Hh 3 of 


Arabella. (Bends sobbing over hs 
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of our great dramatist,’ by inserting some of the:poppy and henbane 
of her qwn sons among them...,Che forgery of ‘Theabald’s Doubl¢ 
Falsehood. is..perpetuated by, the Dunciad ; we remember a tragedy 
on the*subject of Arden o Feversham * which was given to the 
world as a Isat sheep of Shakspeare ; aiid m the present instance, we 
should‘ haverlast a sheep, if he had not bleated;’ for verily the ri- 
sible tragedy of King Vortigern had quite escaped our memory, until 
thie publication recalledit, | le , | 

‘Of all the imposjtions ever attempted on the public, this is unques- 
tionably.one of the most gross and contemptible. There is scarcely aline 
of:ten syllables properly accented, in a play attributed to Shakspeare} 
Wherever any slight resemblance to our poct appears, it is the effect 
of, a bungling and. dishguring plagiarism. Who does not perceive 
that the Follaw: egregious soliloquy is made up of shreds aud 
patches from Macbeth? mz 

‘ Vort. Thus far, then, haye my deeds a sanction found, 

For still each morn doth the resplendant sun aed 
Dart forth its golden rays, to grace my sight. 

O what an inconsisteut thing is man ! : 

There was a time when een the thought of murder 
Would have congeal’d my very mass of blood ; 

«< And, as a tree, on the approaching storm, 

E’en so my very frame would shake and tremble :”” 
But now I stand not at the act itself, 

Which breaks all bonds of hospitality. — 

To me, the King hath ever been most kind ; 

Yea, even lavish of his princely fayours,— 

And this his love I do reguite with murder ! 

And wherefore this?) What! for a. diadem, 

The which I purchase at no less a cost 
‘Phan even the.perdition of my soul; 
Still at that self-same price will I obtain it. 

The. rooted hate the Britons bear the Scots 
Is.unto me an omen most propitious ; 

I have dispatched my secret emissarices, 

And. the young princes, sons of the old King, 

(A long time since for study sent to Rome) 
Even for them have I prepared honours ; 
For ere the moon shall twice have fill’d her orb, 

Death shall provide for them a crown immortal !’ 

“Et wonld be a waste of our pages to make many farther quotatians ; 
the reader may consult, for more parallelisms, pp. 8, 10,11, of Vor- 
tigern, all taken from Macbeth. 3 ee oe 
| < At page’g1, we have a dash of Lear: 

* And have T need of these vile rags; off! off! 
Pl follow’ thee to th” extreme pomt o” th’ world, 
And takéd bear the icy mountains cold, fie 

And the dread seotéhes 0° that-ball of fire 

‘Till I have found them i’ the antipodes ; 


~- 





* See M. Rev. vol, xlul. p. 493. 
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Shou’d I not meet them there, I will rail so! 


‘ e — 7 : rt 
Pardon these starts! in troth I will not harm ye, . > Zi Be 
Indeed, indeed, I’m wrong’d! most sadly wrong’d!. one y, 
Did these sweet notes then charm-ye! then 1’ll die, >; | Pisa: 


Yor look you, I will then sing sweeter far, 

Than dying swan at ninety and nine years! 

Zack, lack, a day! I’m faint! your arm, sweet maid. 

There is my gage, farewell; good night, sweet! good night }’ 


In p. 65, Macbeth is again laid under contribution. The sentence 


of the audience is therefore fully confirmed in our court. For a ge- 
neral character of the play, we shall use the best words—those of our 
bard himself : : , : 
«¢ A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
But by ten words, my lord, it-is too long, 3 9 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all-the play i. 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted, ~ -- 
_ And trzgical, my noble lord, it is 
Which when I saw rebearst, | must confess, 3 
Made mine eyes water: but more merry tears») 4 
The passion of loud laughter never shed.” ab 


The unhappy fate of Vortigern, we suppose, prevented his succes- 
isor, Henry the Second, from mounting the stage. Thhere,is no rea 
son for regretting the absence of his royal eloquence, for thus doth he 
declaim : | tSoAnr 

‘ Then short-mantled Harry bids ye beware ! 
(Ls this to be said or sung ? ] Fie ends 
ox as the tigress, when stiyr’d from her-whelp, _- 
Will piece-meal tear the intruding hynter, re 9 
So is’t with me, if lowering on these smiles 43 Pade dated 
Ye rouze the dunny spirit of revenge.’ P.2.,.. | 4, . 

We presume that the elegant, impressive, and noble epithet, 
which we have distinguished by Italics, must have been-borrowed 
either from the kings of Brentford or from Sir Jeffrey Dunstan; of 
immortal memory ; and we give our decided vote for its being sent 





back to the place whence it came. ! Per..+. 


Art. 21. The Castle of Montval, a'Tiagedy. By the Rev, T: S. 
Whalley. 8vo. 28. 6d. Phillips, &e. 1799... 

The author of this play has very modestly and properly given the 
laud of its success on the. stage to Mrs..Siddons. Could he have 
printed her countenance and gestures with his own dialogue, it might 
probably have passed muster with the reader; but, left to its owh 
powers, it proves tame and spiritless, in spite of the fashionable ade. 
juncts of secret doors, old tapestry, and rusty knives. One novelty, 
however, we have remarked, and it is fit that we should natice it ;—as 
the marginal directions of Mr. Von Kotzebue are not ‘yet adopted by: 
our tragic writers, the author of this play has ingeniously distinguished, 
the emphatic words in his verses, by printing them in Italics,” For, 
example ; | edt ala 


. Teresa. Nay, nay, good friend, an eerie 
Hh4 , wir if 
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If he has hitherto’tie’er trusted yor $0 
To keep these keys; ’tis odds but he wou’d rather 
My lady guarded them till his return. . 
_, Blaise, If not to me, entrust them to Lapont ; 
The count in Aim has perfect confidence. 
Teresa. ‘Vhink you Lapont is trusted like my lady ! 
To her the doating-eount has-still reveal’d 
His inmost thoughts.—He loves her with such passion, 
And finds his tenderness so well return’d, ~ 
"That were his life and honor both at stake, 
‘To her, with free and fearless confidence, 
Wou’d both be trusted. Rest assur’d of this. 
Blaise. Enough: you ought to know their humours desi. 
But yet my heart misgives me’that some trouble 
Will surely spring from these forgotten keys.’ 


, went detestable éeys form the distress of the play, during a couple 
ot acts, 

The plot, which turns on the accidental discovery of an aged 
father, who had been imprisoned during several years in his own 
castle by the cruelty of an unnatural son, is said to be founded on ‘a 
Well-known fact, which happened, the author believes, somewhere in 
the south of France, and so recently as in the year eighty three.’— F 


Art. 22. Poems by the Rev. Josiah Relph of Sebergham, near Car- 
lisle. With the Life of the Author, and a Pastoral Elegy on his 
Death. By Thomas Sanderson. ‘12mo. 2s.6d. Faulder. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of Mr. Relph’s poetic genius, 

the memoirs here given of him cannot be read without exciting the 

most pleasing emotions ; for they exhibit the picture of a man who, 
laced in a remote village, and little favoured by the gifts of fortune, 

Found the means of practising the brightest virtues, and, by his pre- 

cepts and examples, of effecting a reformation in the sentiments and 

mariners of his parishioners. 

’ We must reluctantly pass, however, from a contemplation of the 
moral qualities of Mr. Relph, to an examination of his works. —Of 
the pastorals in the Cumberland dialect, we confess ourselves not 
competent judges: the editor, who perhaps may be rather partial, 
S gas of them in the following manner : 

..”,* His pastorals, if they had Tech less uniform in their plan and sen- 

timents, and more diversified in local imagery, by admitting a wider 

range of rural life, would have presented us with a more faithful pic- 
ture of pastoral manners and customs than has yet been given. ‘The 
sentiments are natural and appropriate ; and the language is familiar 
without grossness; it is never elevated above the rural character by 
too much refinement, nor ever depressed below it by disgusting vul- 
garity. His swaing discover their fears and their hopes, their inten- 
tions and their sentiments, like honest men, whom an intercourse with 

the world ‘has not taught disguise. Their conversation, though illi- 

terate. and unpolished, is that of rational beings; it is not disgraced 

by absurdities, nor made ridiculous by pucrilities: it often discovers 
ignoyanee, but never folly.’ 


This 
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This praise may be exaggerated :. but we know not whether, we 
have ever seen so just a description of what a pastoral ong ta be... « 


The following is one of the most. pleasing, poems in this collection: 


¢ Lines on a little Miss bursting into Tears upon reading the Story. 
of the Babes in the Wood. 


‘ As the sad tale, with accents sweet, 
The little ruby lips. repeat, 
Soft pity feels the tender breast 
For infant innocence distress’d : 
The bosom heaves with rising woe, 
Short and confus’d the pauses grow ; F 
Brimful the pretty eye appears, ss 
And—bursts at last a flood of tears. 


¢ Sweet softness! still, O still retain 
‘This social heart, this sense humane: 
Still kindly for the wretched bleed, | Six 


And no returns of pity need. 


«In plenty flow thy days, and ease, 
Soft pleasures all conspire to please ;, 
Long may a Sire’s affection bless, 
} _ nd long a mother’s tenderness. 


* And thou, O Bard! whose artless tongue, 
The sadly pleasing story sung, 
With pride a power of moving own, 
No tragic Muse has ever known. 


¢ Compleat is thy success at last ; 
The throng adtnir’d-in ‘ages past ; 
Prais’d lately Addison thy lays, 
And Nature’s self now deigns to praise.’ 


To those who love epigrams, the following may not be displeasing : 


§ Jo Dean Swirt, on his intention of leaving his fortune to build an 
Hospital for ideots. ° 


© Rather thy Wit, good Dean, than Wealth devise, 
Twill make at least a thousand Ideots wise.’ 


Mr. Relph’s poetry is easy and natural, such as might be expected in 
a cultivated mind fond of thebeauties of nature: but it does not abound 
either with tow’ring flights of fancy, or with originality of thought. 
If the rhimes sometimes appear careless, we should consider that the 
poet died in the year 1740, when so much attention was not generally 


paid to the harmony of numbers as at present. ; Ban: 


Art.23. Pizarro. The Spaniards in Peru; or,the Death of Rolla: 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts: by Augustus Von Kotzebue. T'ransé 
Jated from the German by Anne Plumptre. 8vo. - pp. 93. ° 2s. 6d. 
Phillips, &c. 1799. f 
This is a translation of the original play from which the splendid and, 

popular tragedy of Pizarro, lately in representation at Drury-lene, is 

taken. Having already laid before our readers a view of the aitera- 
tions 
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tins whith, have given this drama such celebrity’ on our stage, {see 
the Review for July,) we shall not detain them with any remarks on 
the play in its primeval state. 3 Fer* 


Ast. 24. Pizarro in Perw: or, the Death of Rolla; being the Ori- 
inal of the New Tragedy, now performing at the Theatre-Royal, 
akelt pat Translated from the German Edition of Aug. Von 
Kotzebue. With Notes, &c. By Thomas Dutton, A.M. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. West. 1799. 

Mr. Dutton has decorated his translation of Kotzebue’s play with 

‘a variety of notes and jllystrations, and also wjth criticisms on the 
other versions by Mr. Lewis and by Miss Plumptre: in order, no 
doubt, that his readers may infer the superiority of H1s performance; 
and, to. do him justice, we think that he has sycceeded. He has 
likewise extended his strictures to Mr, Sheridan’s celebrated Pizarro; 
and not only to the play,. as given to the public from the pen of that 
gentleman, but to many circumstances in the conduct and manager 
ment of the exhibition, The present critic has thrown out many re- 
marks, serious, ludicrous, and satiric, that merit the attention of those 
who cater for the public in the dramatic line. 

Should Mr. D. proceed in exercising the office of censor of the 
stage, he certainly may: become as formidable to our, playwrights and 
actors, of the present age, as Parson Collier was to those of the last 
century. , Collier did some good ; and so may his successor. 

We must not forget to observe that, in his ‘ General Remarks,’ 
printed at the end of this miscellaneous publication, Mr, D. has 
thrown out some harsh strictures on Mrs. H. More, in retaliation of 
her severe censure of the German Novels, German Dramas, and Ger- 
man Philosophy, in her late work on Female Education. * Do % 


Art.25. The Virgin of the Sun; a Play, in Five Acts ; translated G. 
from the German of Kotzebue. By James Lawrence, Esq. 8vo. 
23 64.4 5799. 
As we’have already given our opinion of this play in the Review 
for June +, we have only to observe that the present translation: 15 
respectably executed. 1° 


Art. 26. The Votary of Wealth ; a Comedy, in Five Acts; as per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By J. G. Holman, 
Author of “ Abroad and at Home.” 8vo. 2s. Longman and 
mece, 3700, 

Considering the present state of the drama, this is a comedy rather 
of the superior class: the plot has no glaring defects, and the lan- 
guage is easy and simple. It appears, indeed, more calculated to he 
‘acted than for perusal: but the facility of the public must be allowed . 
to furnish an excuse for productions of this kind, The author’s 
friend has very justly observed, ir the prologue, that 


"Po please the town is not a task severe.’ Dd? 





* This work has net yet passed under our Review, but it has not 
been overlooked ; and we shall shortly pay that attention to it which 
Its nmportanee requires. | 

. Vid. Miss Plumpire’s translation. _ | Art. 
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Art. 29. What is She?'-A-Comedy, in Five Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal; Covent-Garden. vo. 2s. Longman aad 
Rees. 1799. | 
The chief merit of this piece consists in its ridicule on fashionable 

folliés. “A’bsardities, like those which the author attacks, can only 

be preserved to memory at the expence of much wit, like carcases 
embalmed in the most precious spices: but when they are exposed in 
their own jargony as in this play, we laugh at them one moment, and 
almost disbelieve them the next.—This piece, in the Green-Room 
phrase, is well cast for the stage; and, while the modish style of some 


of the characters remains intelligible, it will bear a perusal. Fer 


ARTS, ‘Fe. 


Art. 28. The Coal Viewer, and Engine Builder’s Pradical Com- 
panion. By John Curr, of Sheffield. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. 
I. and J. Taylor, &c. ° 
This work contains practical remarks on the conveyance of coals 

under ground, with descriptions of machines and rail roads, con- 
trived by the author for those situations; proportions of the dif- 
ferent materials used in constructing fire engines; tables of their 
several powers and expences; tables of the quantity and weight of 
coal in a statute acre; and general estimates of opening collieries :— 
with descriptive plates. The whole is detailed with great minuteness ; 
and, being professedly the result of much experience in conducting 
works‘in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, the publication is likely to 
prove of considerable utility to those who are concerned in similar 
undertakings, 


Art. 29. The Artist’s Repository, and Drawing Magazine, exhibiting 
- the Principles of the Polite Arts in their various Branches. 7th 
‘Edition. 4to. 5 Parts, 1os. 6d. each, C. Taylor, Hatton-Street. 

The same Work in 8vo. in Numbers, at 1s. each. 

Few publications, intended for instruction in the art of design, 
treat of more than one of the various branches; and thus it is diffi- 
cult for a student to obtain considerable information, without much 
expence and labour in collecting what he requires from a number ‘of 
distinct works. By the little care, also, that is taken to distinguish sub- 
jects of the imagination from those which strictly relate to the practice 
of the art, his attention is confused, and his progress is retarded. These 
evils appear to be carefully avoided in the present undertaking ; 
which affords an extensive supply of information on the operative 

arts of the art: first by way of precept in the form of lectures, with 
illustrative plates which serve as examples for imitation of almost 
every requisite, from the commencement to the completion of the 
pupil; and then by a dictionary of terms, including, under, separate 
heads, directions for chusing and applying the different articles ap- 
plicable to the art ; with their price, &c. 

The execution of this performance entitlés it to every com- 
mendation, and fully justifies the great demand which it.has ex- 
perienced in the sale of so many editions. 


Art. 30. Thoughts on Outline, Sculpture, and the System that guided the 
ancient Artists in composing their Figures and Groupes; accompanied 
with free. Remarks on the Practice of ile Moderns, and liberal 


Hints 
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Hints cordially intended for their Advantage. 'To which are 
annexed 24 Designs of classical Subjects invented on the Prin- 
ciples recommended in the Essay. By George Cumberland. 4to. 
15s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 

That there were certain principles, at present unknown, which in 
the best times guided the antient works of statuary, cannot be 
doubted ; when we consider that any one, who is at all accustomed 
to the view of them, can almost with certainty decide immediately 
what is of that school, and that even the most laboured copies may be 
detected by good judges. : 

Writers on antique works have usually confined their observations 
to the subjects ; which, generally being of fabulous and mysterious 
representation, have opened to them an extensive field of inquiry : 
but few have attempted to describe the principles of the operative 
part, by which so much beauty and excellence were produced. Into 
this inquiry, Mr. Cumberland has entered with all the enthusiasm of 
a real amateur, and with the advantage of being well acquainted 
with the practice of the art. In the attempt, he has undoubtedly 
made some advances in the developement of antient principles ; and 
we hope, from the specimen which he has given, to see the subject 
pursued with inéreased effect ; for we must regard the present per- 
formance as only furnishing hints for that purpose. “We are parti- 
cularly sorry, therefore, that a variety of circumstances have so 
long delayed our notice of this work. 


MEDICAL, &§e. 


Art. 31. Facts and Observations relative to the Nature and Origin of 
the Pestilential Fever, which prevailed in the. City of. Philadelphia, in 
1793, 1797, and 1798. By the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. 8vo. gd. Printed at Philadelphia ; London, reprinted 
for Phillips. 1799. : | 
After the various and contradictory accounts of these epidemics 

which have reached us, we are happy to receive some official inform- 

ation, on which we can safely depend. The facts~stated in this 
short memoir ascertain two important pomts: ist, that. the Phila- 
delphia fever was imported from the West Indies, not generated in 
the city ; 2d, that it was highly contagious. ‘This seems to “have 
been the disease prevalent among the seamen, noticed by Mr, Lem- 
priere *, and distinguished by him from the endemic tropical fever of 
the islands. ‘The College, we thought, had adverted to-this distifc- 
tion: they observe ; less 

«It may not be improper here to remark, that very erroneous 
opinions on this subject have arisen, from confounding this:pestilen- 
tial fever with the malignant remittents of the West Indies and 

Americas. ‘The difference still holds good, that these last are not 

contagious, if we may give credit to the writings and observations of 

physicians who have practised in the West Indies, added to our own. 

But the-maliguant fever which prevailed in this city in°1793,°17975 

and 1798, was always more or less 80, according to circumstances. 
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ic * In his work On the Discasés of Jamaica: of whichwe have prepared 
anvaccount, but have not yet been able to make room for it. 
‘A striking 
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¢ A striking peculiarity, which does not occur in any other disease, 
attends the yellow fever in the West Indies. The matives and. per- 


sons who have resided long. in those islands, are very seldom seized . 
i 


with this fever. It was likewise,remarked, and it is a circumstance 
that deserves particular. attention, that very few, if any, of the 
Creole-French in this city,. suffered from the. contagious malignant 
fever which prevailed here in 1793, 1797, and 1798, though the 
disease,was-introduced into their families; and children born in, this 
country of Creole parents, died with it last autumn, while the parents 
and the children born in the West Indies, were entirely exempt from 
it. ‘To European French, Irish, and other strangers, the disease 
was remarkably fatal. Jt is aw observation founded in long and ex- 
tensive experience, and which admits not of an exception, that. 
strangers are the greatest suffercrs from the diseases of the country 
into which they migrate: were the yellow fever a disease of our 
country, the Creoles would probably have been among the first to 
experience its fatal effects; but as it is of West Indian origin, and 
their constitutions are assimilated to it, they eseaped it here as they 
do in their native country. ‘The natives of the West Indies being 
so seldom. affected with the yellow fever, has given rise and currenc 
to the opinion, that it is not contagious in that cauntry, and with 
respect to them the observation is well founded; but then it is as 
highly contagious to Europeans and Americans in the sea-ports af 
the West Indies, as it is in this city when introduced here.’ 

This opinion, however, is not quite so clear as might be wished : 
for our army physicians, if we rightly understand them, assert that 
the tropical continued [or proper yellow] fever is not contagious, 
when. it: affects our troops, but that it arises from a particular state 
of the atmosphere. ‘The Philadelphian College seem to exempt only 
the remittent fever of the islands from the suspicion ef contagion. 
The question is no trifling subtlety, for the means of prevention 
must depend, in a great measure, on its solution; as the College de- 
clare the Philadelphian fever (p. 20.) to be essentially the same as’ 
the yellow fever. The rise of the last epidemic is clearly and satis- 
factorily traced to the clandestine landing of some sick persons out 
of a vessel from St. Domingo. : 

The measures recommended, in consequence of this opinion re 
specting the origin of thewlisease, seem well calculated tovensure the 
eity against the farther inflictions of this dreadful scourg 

« Let an entire new health-law be made, constituting a Board of 
Health, to consist of five persons, two of whom to be practitioners: 
of physick. The smallness of the number will ensure responsibility, 
and a-constant residence in the city ; and the professional knowledge 
of the medical characters will be necessary to assist in directing the 
measures of the board. Let no person whose private interest may 
be affected by quarantine laws, be a member of this board. 

‘ Let a sufficient sum of money, per. annum, be subject to the 
draughts of the board, who shall-render to the Assembly a yearly 
account of their,expenditures, «Let this board sit daily during the. 
months of July, August, September, and October; and, during, 
these months, ‘let every vessel from the Mediterranean, Coast oF 
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Africa, West Indies, and continent of America, to the Southward 
of Florida;, perform an effectual quarantine. Let the cargoes of 
suspicious vessels be unloaded, and, with the vessels, be purified at 
the island. | — 

*Let''a resident physician, or health-office:, be appointed, who 
shall ‘never be absent from the island during the above mettioned 
months, and a consulting physician, wiio shall reside at Philadel- 

hia. 
ie Let the punishment of a master of a vessel, who evades the law, 
by landing ¢argo, crew, of passengers, contrary to the intent and 
meaning of it, be the satne as for murder of the second degree. Let 
io-vessel of war ever be allowed to come above the foft. 

* Let co-operative laws be ptocured from the neighbouring legis- 
latures, or from congress. ) 3 

‘ Let the Boaid of Health have power, with the concufrence of 
the governor, to cut off the intercourse with infected persons and 
places; let the long projected hospital be erected. 

‘ Let the most diligent and scrupulous attention be given to clean- 
ing and watering thev streets, gutters, and wharfs; throughout the 
city and liberties.’ 

The hospital here mentioned, we presume, must be a fever-hos- 


pital ; the best safeguard, undoubtedly; on such occasions. Fer" 


Art. 32. 1 few Facts and Observations on the Yellow Fever of - the 
West Indies, by which is shewn, that. there have existed two 
Species of Fever in the West India Islands for several Years past, 
indiscriminately called Yellow Fever, but which have. proceeded 
from very different Causes; with the Success attending the Method 
of Cure. By James Anderson, late Surgeon of the 6eth Regi- 
ment of Foot. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 1798. , 

. It is Mr. Anderson’s opinion that the proper yellow fever of the 
West Indies is not contagious, but that a highly infectious fever’ 
tayed in the islands, which has been described under the same name, 
and which seems to have resembled the endemic in many of its 
symptoms.- It broke out on board the ship in which Mr. Anderson 
was returning to England, with a detachment of troops under his 
care. His practice, which seems to have been very successfuly con- 
sisted chiefly in giving large doses of calomel with James’s powder, 
in the first days ot the disease, so as to keep the bowels very open. 


Art. 33... Memoirs of Medicine; including a Sketch of “Medical 
History, from the earliest Accounts to the Eighteenth Century. 

« By Richard Walker, Esq. Apothecary to the Prince of "Wales. 
8vo. pp. 250. 5s. Boards. Johnson. 1799. © 
‘This book comprehends a sketch of the history of medicine, drawn 
up ina light and amusing manner, for the use of students ;' to 
whom it will be no disagreeable guide, in the early part of their. 
reading. Jt is, indeed, exactly such a view of the subject as is 
ck ly presented’ by ectures on the theory and practice of~me- 
icine,«at the commencement of their course ; and it ‘is not \impro- 
Bable that some resource of this kirtd rfiay have furnished the canvas 
on which Mr. Walker has laboured.—It is but just to ‘repeat, an 
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this is certainly a performance Well calculated for the notice pf 

young medical readers who are too often distracted and dismayed’ by 

the ponderous volumes that are offered to their attention. 

Art. 34, a Essay on the most rational Means of preserving. featth, 
and of attaining to an advanced Age ; to which are added, Anec- 
dotes of Longevity.. 12mo. pp. 105. 33. Boards... Wallis. 


We find little either to praise or to blame in this piece of patch. 
work: it is made up of facts and opinions from different writers, 
fairly quoted by the compiler. Most of the passages have long beea 
before the public, and we have no right to try them afresh in Our 
court.—Many good hints may doubtless be collected from the vo- 
jume. 


Art. 35. 4 Lecture on the Situation of the large Blood-Vessels of the 
Extremities 3 and the Method of making effectual Pressure on ‘the 
Arteries, in Cases of dangerous Effusions of Blood from Wounds. 
Delivered to the Scholars of the late Maritime School at Chelsea ; 
and first printed for their Use. Third) Edition. To which is 
now added, a brief Explanation of the Nature of Wounds, more 
particularly those received from Fire-Arms. By William Blizard, 
F.R.S. 12mo. pp. 84. 3s. Boards. Dilly. 1798. 

Mr. Blizard has here been very meritoriously engaged in delivering 
instructions respecting the application of the tourniquet, in cases 
of wounds ; a part of knowlege which ought to be rendered familiar, 
both in our navy and army, as it may frequently save valuable lives. 
A general acquaintance with subjects of this nature, as he has rightly 
judged, would be an useful part of the education of officers, 


Art. 36. 4n Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the great Mortality 
among the Treops at St. Domingo: with practical Remarks on’ the 
Fever of that Island ; arid Directions for the Conduct of Euro- 
peans on their first Arrival in warm Climates. By Heetor M‘Lean, 
M.D. Assistant Inspector of Hospitals for St. Domingo. 8vo. 
pp- 358. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. r7y7. ° 
Our review of this book has been so long delayed by unavoidable 

accidents, that it would now be out of season to enter imto a par- 

ticular analysis of it; a great part of the information which it.con- 
tains having been superseded by recent events, and later publications. 

Dr. M‘Lean considers the yellow fever of St. Donnngo to be the 
endemic remittent of that island, not infectious, and aeting with 
unusual violence, because applied to English constitutions ; whiicli are 
peculiarly susceptible cf the morbid attack from their:plethorie state, 
and from habits of free living. As every idea of conquering ‘this 
island seems now to be abandoned, the author’s plans for.preserving 
the health of Europeans in it excite only regret for past fatality, ang 
thanks for his well-meant endeavours. ‘ 

In the cure of the disease, Dr. M‘Lean seems.to.have met with 
much disappointment. He has related his failures with the saddour 
of a man of. science, and we feel. pleasure in acknowleging the merit 
of his frankness. He found, at length, that bleeding apd .colg 
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bathing afforded more relief than any other method of treatment. 

The practice certainly appears very singular ; it is really | 
——Miscere quadrata rotundis : 

but from careful experience there is no appeal. 

We catinot avoid observing that there is a strange mixture of matter 
and manner in this work. ‘The practical part is simple and plain: 
but it is overwhelmed with a quantity of theoretical declamation, 
very little connected with the subject, which almost appears to.be 
the production of a different author.—From the extent and duration 
of Dr. M‘Lean’s personal experience, however, this book will con- 
tinue to be considered as authority on several questions relating to 


this epidemic. Per: 


Art. 37. Advice to the Commanders and Officers of his Majesty’s Fleet 
serving in the. West-Indies, on the Preservation of the Health of 
Seamen. By Leonard Gillespie, M.D. Surgeon to the Naval 
Hospital, Fort Royal, Martinico. 8vo. 1s. Cuthell. 1798. 
This sensible tract contains many observations which merit the 

attention of our naval commanders. It is written with great brevity, 

and therefore does not admit any analysis: but we shall extract a note, 
which contains a new and important fact concerning the origin of 
fever. | 

© There is great reason to suppose that the generation of a ship- 
fever took place on board his Majesty’s ship Avergavenny, on her pas- 
sage to the West Indies, in the spring of 1796, which affected al- 
most every person on board, in a greater or less degree, from the pu- ‘ 
trefaction of a large quantity of potatoes which had been put on 
board, for the use of a regiment embarked in that ship.’ 

The writer’s general instructions seem to be the result of personal 
experience, and we recommend them to those who have it in their 
power to enforce them. Dp? 


Art. 38. Hints on the Ventilation of Army Hospitals and Barrack 
Rooms ; also on Regimental Practice: on Matrimony, (as it re- p 
gards the private Soldier,) and on Regimental Education, (as pro- 

_ posed by ingenious Authors, ) submitted with Deference tothe Offi- 
cers and Surgeons of the British Army. By W. H. Williams, 
pve to the Eastern Regiment of Norfolk Militia. 12mo. 2s. 

ngman. 
This pamphlet offers a project for 2 new ventilator, which can- 

not be understood without the copper-plate print, and which ‘does 

not appear to possess any great superiority over former contrivances 

of a similar kind. The other parts of the work contain some particu- 

Jars that may be of use to regimental surgeons: but we do not perceive 


that any great accession of knowlege is likely to accrue from it, to ge- 
neral ender. 


Art. 39. “Medicine Praxeos Compendium; Symptomata, Causas, Diag- 
_ mosin, Prognosin, et medendi rationem, exhibens. Auctore, Edvardo 
Spe Clarke, M, D. 12mo. pp.214. 5s. sewed. Johnson, 

~ &Ce 1799- 
_ ‘The atrangement of diseases, and the enumeration of symptoms, 
are here chiefly taken from Dr. Cullen’s Nosology. The additions - 
. . ; ‘ t 1¢ 
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the Causes, Prognostics, Diagnosis, and method of cure,.render this 
pamphlet a complete Manual of Practice, which may prove instryc- 
tive to students; and it may even be found a tolerable text-book for 
practitioners in general. We have often wished to see a work,of this 
nature undertaken, on a larger scale, in imitation of Dr.,ome’s 
Principia Medicine; a production which only requires some. revisal 
and enlargement, to resume the high station which it held, not many 


years ago, zmong medical productions. ~o er 


LAW. 


Art. 40. The Laws respecting Wills, Testaments and Codicils, and 
- Executors, Administrators, and Guardians, laid down in a plain 
and easy manner; in which all technical Terms of Law are familiar] 
explained; and in which the Statute of Wills, and such Parts of 
the Statute of Frauds and Perjuries, as relate to the Subject of Di- 
vines, are particularly considered and expounded; with Remarks 
and Directions for the use of those who are desirous of making their 
own Wills. Also the methods of Descent and Distribution of Pro- 
perty, where no Will is made, as collected from the several Re- 
ports and other Books of Authority up to the present Time, 
Containing likewise a Complete Abstract of the Legacy Act, an 
Account of the Expence of proving a Will, and of obtaining Let- 
ters of Administration: the Stamps on which Discharges for Le- 
gacies and distributive Shares are to be written, &c. &c. Withan 
Appendix of Precedents, comprising a great Variety of the most 
approved Forms of Wills, Testaments, Codicils, &c. relative to 
every Description of Property. The Third Edition, corrected and 
much enlarged. By the Authcr of the Laws respecting Land- 

lords and Tenants. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Clarke and Son. 1799. 
After having laboured through a title-page so comprehensive and 


full of promise, how will the reader smile at being informed that the | 


entire work, with its full apparatus of Preface, Table of Contents, 
Appendix, and Index, does not consist of one hundred and forty 
pages ? This circumstance will probably remind him, as it did us, of 
the adage which was so common in our school-boy days: ‘¢ It is eas 

to promise, but it is hard to perform.””—What Mr. Bird’s abilities may 
be for a due performance of so magnificent a promise, we cannot say, 
‘as he has confined himself to limits much too circumscribed for even a 
few of the many topics which he has introduced. This we hiated to 
him on a former occasion, in our article concerning his first edition, 


in our 18th volume, N.S. p. 222; and we are sorry at: now being 
obliged to repeat the observation. 


Art. 41. The Laws respecting Parish Matters, containing the several 
Offices and Duties of Church-Wardens, Overseers of the Poor, 
Constables,. Watchmen, and other Parish Officers. The Laws 
concerning Rates and Assessments, Settlements and Removals of 
the Poor, and of the Poor in general. The Laws relating to Re- 
pairs of Highways, Weights and Measures, &c. The whole laid 
down in a plain and easy Manner, in which all technical Terms of 
Law are familiarly explained, as collected and digested from the 
several Reports and other Books of Authority up to the present 

Rey. Aus. 1799. Li Time ; 
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Time ; also an Appendix of Precedents, compr ising a great V ariety 
of the. most approved Forms of all such fudtromedts ; as most fire. 
quently occur in the Management of Pavish Affeirs.. The Second 
Edition, improved and much cularged. By the Author of the 
Laws of Landlord ,and ne Ta Law of Wills, Laws of Masters 
and Servants, &c. Svo. pp. 144. 2s. 6d. Clarke and Son. r799; 
If Mr. Bird ke not entitled to much praise as a book- maker, “i 
(should surely obtain a patent for title-pages ; for that numerous:clas 
of readers, who never extend their inquiries farther, cannot fail of 


encouraging his labours. SR : 


Art. 42. The Security of Englishmen’s Lives, or the Trust, Power, 
and Duty of the Grand Juries of England, explained according to 
the Fundamentals of the English Government, and the Declara- 
tions of the same made in Parliament by many Statutes. First pub- 
lished in the Year 1631. To which is prefixed a Sketch of the Hise 
tory of Juries, by a Barrister. 8vo. Pp: 120. 25. 6d. West. 1798. 
This tract was originally published in the year 1681 in I2mo., 

avain in 1632 in ato., aud, besides having been re-printed in Lord 

Somers’s Tracts, appeared i in 8vo. in the years 1715 and 1766.—It 

was written inthe reign of Charles II., and has been attributed to 

Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Essex, and, with greater probability, to 

Lord Somers, whose exertions were so uniformly beneficial to the 

Constitution.—The present edition, the work liaving become scarce, 

is recommended not only by its own intrinsic merit, but by several. : 

sensible and pertinent observations. p° 


Art. 43. Term Reports 7 in the Court of King’ s Bench, from Michaelmas 
Term 38st George III. to Trinity Term 3 32d George III. both 
inclusive. By Charles Durnford and E live ard Hyde East of the 
Temple, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. Vol. IV. a hae Edition, cor- 
rected, with additional References. Royal 8vo. 19s. Boards. 
Butterworth. 1799. 


We have only to announce to our readers the appearance of this 


* work in its present commodious size, as we have ona former occasion 


discussed the merits of the performance. De 


Art. 44. Observations on the present State and Influence of the Poor 
Laws ; founded on Experience ;and a Plan proposed for the Con- 
sideration of Parliament; by which the Affairs of the Poor may 
in future be better regulated ; their Morals and Habits of Industry 
greatly improved ; and a considerable Reduction in the Poor Rates 
effected. By Robert Saunders, Esq. 8vo. pp. 190. 33. 6d. 
Boards. Sewell. 1799. 

The great attention, which has been paid of late years to the con- 
cerns of Fike Poor, reflects muels credit on the humanity of the age; 
and many of the publications which we have noticed, on this inte- 
--resting and important topic, are as honourable to the character of their 
‘aut hore for the abilities which they shew, as for the benevolence of 
be motives in which they originated. Mr. Saunders, having acted 
or the period of two. years as overseer of a populous parish, possessed 
opportunities of knowlege and means of information which belong to 
few mdividuals; and the good sense and practical remarke, to be 
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‘found in his book, prove that he availed himself of the advantages 
of his‘situation. His work contains a state of the poor at Lewisham, 
in Kent, the parish of which Mr. S. was overseer. He proceeds 
to give a cursory review of the sentiments of different authors on the 
poor laws; and here he evinces an intimate acquaintance with 
what had been previously written, and gives high and merited praise 
to the exertions of Mr. Gilhert, Sir William Youn, and Mr. Rug- 
gles, in their attempts to rescue so largé a part of the community 
from the liardships and difficulties under which they labour, and to 
render more extensively useful the liberal contributions which are en- 
nually made. A plan for the future government and control of all 
that concerns the management of the poor concludes this well-written 
treatisen—Mr. S. considers most of the present evils attending the 
system, as arising from the nature of the office of overseer, which in- 
volves in it a medley of important and degrading duties ; the former 
demanding the assistance of the liberal and independent classes of so- 
ciety, and the latter absolutely precluding their interference.—He 
advises a separation of the duties of collector and overseer, and the 
placing the funds in the hands of a treasurer.—-All that he utges on 
this subject is founded on good sense and experience, and we recom- 
mend the production to the attention of those who aré entrusted with 


So important a concern as the regulation of the poor. S R 
° . 


Art. 45. 4 Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Checks on 
Bankers, Promissory Notes, Bankers’ Cash Notes, and Bank Notes: 
By Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple. Svo. pp. 300. 
6s. Boards. Brooke. 1799. 


The great and extensive advantages, resulting to this cotintry from . 


the influence of commerce, have induced our Courts to afford it all 
the encouragement in their power; and the custom of merchants 
has been recognized and supported from the fourteenth century.— 
The assignable quality of a bill of exchange, and of a promissory 
note, forms an exception to the old common law on the subject of 
Choses in Action; which, even in the present day, cannot be so com- 
pletely-assigned as to be sued-for in a Court of Law, in the name of 
the assignee ; and this exception is admitted for the benefit of com- 
mercial transactions. ‘The decisions on the subject of these transfer- 
able instruments are very numercus, and not easily reconciled with 


each other; and though there are various treatises on this branch of - 


our law, we do not think that there is any one so complete as to su- 
persede the necessity of farther discussion. | 

The author of the present publication has divided his work into 
two parts; in the first of which he considers the Right which may be 
acquired by a bill, check, or note; and in the second he explains the 
Remedies by which a payment of them may be inforced.—He has 
also subjoined an Appendix of Forms of Declarations, &¢. with An- 
notations, and a List of the Notary’s Fees of Office, together with 
the Statutes relative to small Notes and Bills.—Much useful igform- 
ation will be found collected in this work, and arranged in a systems 
atic and methodical manner. 


liz Att. 
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Art..46... The. Lord Thanet?s Case considered, as to the Questién 
“ Whether the Judgment be Specific or Arbitrary ?”? With the 
fullest Reports of the Cases on the Subject. By W. Firth, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister.at Law. 8vo. 1s. Butterworth. 
, The. subject of this tract has occasioned much discussion, and has 
roduced,(as we understand) a difference of opinion among the great 
pee thoes by, whom the prosecution, in which it originated, was 
instituteds,- A, criminal information was filed by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral against the Earl of Thanet, Mr. Fergusson, and three other 
zentlemen, for a riot and assault, at common-law, committed by 
them ‘at Maidstone, in the Court held under a special commission. 
"This information consisted of five counts; in the first three the 
defendants were charged with a riot and assault in open Court, and 
in the last two with a riot only.—The Jury returned a general ver- 
dict of guilt. against Lord ‘Thanet and Mr. Fergusson, and acquitted 
the other gentlemen. When judgment was prayed against the de- 
fendants jn the Court of King’s Bench, the Chief Justice expressed a 
doubt whether the punishment to be named was specific, or discre- 
tionary inthe Court: and he requested the assistance of the Bar on 
the question. The counsel not being then prepared to argue the 
point of law, it was ordered to stand over to a future day. In the 
mterval, the Attorney-General entered a Noli Prosequi as to the first 
three counts, on which the question arose, and which thus never re- 
ceived a-decision ; and he prayed judgment on those counts which 
charged the defendants only with a riot in Court. 

Mr. Firth contends that, on the whole record of conviction, the 
judgment of the Court was discretionary ; and that the offence 
charged in the information did not subject the defendants to the spe- 
cific judgment of the loss of the right hand, the forfeiture during life 
of their lands and tenements, the confiscation of their goods and 
chattels, and imprisonment for life, or during the king’s cers 
The author argues against this latter most severe punishment being 
incurred, on account of the omission of the precise word ¢ strike’? in 
the information filed against the defendants ; so that they never could 
be said to be guilty of the offence of striking im the King’s superior 
Couris of Fustice, to which offence that particular judgment belongs. — 
The words in the information, charging the defendants with an as- 
sault, are ‘ beat, bruise, wound, and ill-treat ;’? which, though appa- 

-yenthy synonimous to * strife,”? do not convey the precise meaning of 
that word; and even if they did, they would not, as Mr. F. asserts, 
(withogreat appearance of reason, ) justify the omission, nor suppl 
the place, of that term ; which, he contends, is as necessary in ap | 
a prosecution,. it being the very gist of the offence, as the word mur- 
dravit.in an indictment of murder, durg/ariter in burglary, rapuit in 
rape at commondaw, mayhemiavit in muaphicmn, or (which is nearer the 
present case) sirike in a prosecution for sériking in a church, on the 
flatute of Edward. VI.-—The cases here collected appear to support 
the author’s position, sinc¢ all of them, in which this specific judg- 
ment was passed, contatn the word in question. | 

-The pamphlet is written. with good sense, and with considerable 
information onthe subject which it undertakes to illustrate. 


Art. 
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Art. 47. An Enquiry into the Question, Whether the Brother of the 
paternal Grand- Mother shall succeed to the ry soarye | the Son, in 
preference to the Brother of the paternal Great-Grand- Mother? The 
Affirmative having been advanced by Mr. Justice Manwoode ; ac- 
ceeded to by Mr. justice Harper, Mr. Justice Mounson, andthe 
Lord Dyer; and adopted by Lord Bacon, Lord Hald, and the 
Lord Chief-Baron Gilbert: and the Negative maintained by 
Mr. Robinson (the late Claes Fagtice Gibraltar ).and Mr. J ustice 
Blackstone. By Charles Watkins, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Author of an Essay on the Law of Descents, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
40, 2s. Butterworth. son" 
After the history of this question which is conveyed by the title- 

page, and of the authorities by which it is supported and resisted, it 

is necessary for us only to observe that Mr. Watkins, in the present 
pamphlet, and in his former publication of Gilbert’s Tenures, (see 
our 21st vol. N.S. p. 114.) has censidered the subject im the game 
point of view in which it had been previously placed by the learned 


Commentator on the Laws of England. s 


Art. 48. A Treatise on Copyholds. By Charles Watkins, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Author of the Essay on the Law of De- 
scents, &c. Vol.II. 8vo. pp. 290. 6s. 6d.: Boards. But- 
terworth. 1799. ? ) 

We noticed the first volume of this work in our 24th vol.'N. S, 
P- 452, to which article we would refer our Readers, as it contains an 
account of the author’s plan, and our opinion of its execution.—We 
need only observe on the present occasion, that those subjects which 
are introduced into the second volume, and which complete Mr. 
Watkins’s design, are discussed with the same ability which we have 
mentioned with pleasure, and in terms of praise, in all this writer’s 


publications. D 


CLASSICS, EDUCATION, 9c, 


Art. 49. Saggio dé Novelle e Favole: Moral Tale and Fables, in 
Italian, by G. Polidori, Teacher of that Language. Small 18mo. 
embellished with neat Engravings. London, 1798. Printed for 
the Author, No. 42, Broad-street, Carnaby-market. 

This little book seems well calculated to allure young students in 
the Italian language, by simple and interesting stories, within their 
comprehension. It is with propriety dedicated to the governesses of 
an eminent boarding-school, of which the author is one of the 
language-masters.— We have lately had occasion to speak of Signior 
Polidori as a tragic writer, of no mean abilities, See Rev. March 
last, p- 352. 

Art. 50. Petit Parnasse Frangois, &c. i. e. The Little French 
Parnassus ; being a Collection of the most beautiful Examples of 
French Poetry in every Species of Versification; forthe Use of 
Students in that Language. By M, des Carrieres. Pocket gto. 5s. 
bound. Law. 1797. 

We do not recollect to have before seen so well chosen a collection 
of French poems printed iv England, as is here offered to our accept- 

| Ti 3 ance. 
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. approbation more thar once. 
‘ehart is adapted by a similarity of classification : it forms, indeed, 
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ance. No lover of French poetry can open this miscellany without 
meeting with something that will seize his-attention. Though most 
of the pieces are short, yet there are some of considerable length; 
such as ? Art Poctique, the Lutrin of Boileau, the Henriade of. Vol- 
taire, and the Ver-Vert of Gresset ; each of which has frequently 
been deemed of sufficient length to be published alone as the con- 
tents of a whole volume, or at least a pamphlet, at a price equal to 


that of the volume before us ; which contains nearly forty thousand 


niger DB...) 


Att. 51. An Etymological Chart, exhibiting, at one View, just Défini- 
‘tions of all the Parts of Speech ; the Moditications and Inflections 
of such as are variable, &c. The Whole carefully compiled from 
the best Writers on English and Universal Grammar, but pecu- 
liarly adapted to Lindley Murray’s English Grammar. By Adam 
Taylor. Alarge Sheet. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 
Of Mr, Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, we have spoken with 

r 


o that work, this neat etymological 


an epitome or compendium of it, and may conveniently assist the re- 
collection of young persons who have learned their English by that 
authority. ond : 3 


Art.52. 4 Complete Introduction to the Knowledye of the German 
Language. Containing the Substance of the most approved Ger- 
man Grammars, particularly Adelung, and arranged on a Plan 
perfectly new and casy. By ied Crabb. I2mo. pp. 327. 
6s. Boards, Printed at York: sold by Johnson, &c. London. 
1799. 

Ree baker of this grammar has excited great expectations from 


‘it, both in the title-page and in the preface: but we cannot think 


that it will promote the accurate knowlege of the German language. 
Throughout the book, we observe indications either of great haste, 
er of a very incompetent acquaintance with the subject ;. as will ap- 
pear from a few examples, The genitives of Friederich and Mars 
are said to be Friederichens and Marsens, whereas the former otight to 
be Friederichs, and the latter des Mars. See Adelung’s Grammar, 
Berlin, 1795, p, (61. sect. 260. We are surprised that Mr. Crabb, 
knowing that Adelung is considered by his countrymen as their prin- 
cipal grammarian, and professing particularly to pursue his plan, 
could have overlooked such explicit rules concerning the declension 
of nouns proper, as are contained in sect. 2§3—-272. of that author’s 

rammar.—At p. 46, in the declension of zwey, Mr. C. has given 
the three genders of that numeral: but those genders, the student 
ought certainly to be told by his guide, are almost fallen into disuse, 
(consult Adelung, seet. 32g.) and, if uttered by a polite speaker, 
would expose him to the reproach of affectation. At the same page, 
the word zworem exhibits two errors of the press, which is but too fre- 


: quently incorrect.—T he translation of nouns, though but a secondary 


consideration in a grammar, should at least not be such as-to mislead 
the learner: but this weuld be unavoidable in the following mis- 
translations: Ballen,-a ballto play with, (for adgke) ; Fladen, acue- 
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tard, (for a bun); Hacke, an axe, (for a hoe), &c. &c. By what 
author, or in what province, the terms Heit and Kalmink are used, 
we should be glad ‘to learn, having never heard of any such words 
in. the German language.—We might considerably increase this ca- 
talogue of errors, it it would answer any useful purpose. 

The syntax, and the exercises elucidating it, occupy the major 
part of this volume, and have more claim to praise than the grammar, 
though they are very exceptionable. At p.125. the author says: 


-¢ In the following cases, the Germans use the dative at the end of 


the sentence: Example. The book was John’s; Das buch war dem 

ohann.’ No one, offering himself as a guide to the knowlege of 
the German language, ought to have thus arranged the words of a 
very easy sentence; which, according to the laws of grammar, mast 
be changed into: Zs war Fohann’s buch. (Consult Adelung, sect. 371. 
fin.) In the same page, we read the words he shewed rendered by 
er zeucht, instead of er xcigte; an error obviously not chargedvle to 
the press, and too gross for a teacher of the language.—When the 
English say, there is, (il y a,) the German grammar substitutes other 
phrases, as es grelt, es ist, &c.: nothing is more common :—but Mr, 
Crabb, p..157. telis the beginner to translate the sentence, Js there 
any one who is always wise? thus: Ist hier--weis. Here favo not 


slight mistakes are committed in one line.-— Virtuous, in several placesof 


the exercises, as fer example p. 139. is rendered by éugendsam, instead 
of tugendhaft: the former term has long been banished, as finical, 
from all good prose writings, as well as from conversation. 

Through the whole of this book, indeed, we have met with sa 
many words, turns, constructions, and spellings, which are er- 
roneous, provincial, aflected, antiquated, or totally foreign to the 
German tongue, that we suspect that Mr. Crabb was either not suf- 
ficiently read in the best German authors, or never had an opportu- 
nity of conversing with natives of Germany who had a competent 
knowlege of theirewn language. He tells us, in the title-page, that 
he has selected * the substance of the most approved German gram- 
mars :’ but, though that method has been successfully adopted in 
grammars of the dead languages, the propriety of it may justly be 
doubted in modern idioms, the standard of which is unsettled, and is 
claimed by each succeeding age.—Lven if the present clementary 
book could fulfil the expectations which we have a right to form re- 
specting any new grammar, and especially one which holds out such 
promises, the errata in the German words are so numerous as to make 
it unfit for the use of beginners. At p. 127. we have counted four- 
teen errors of the press ; and we doubt whether a dozen pages can be 
found in the whole book, that are exempt from such mistakes. A 
list of nearly seventy errors, in the first 110 pages, is prefixed by the 


zuther. ; . Hutt * 


Art. 53. Practical Accidence of the French Tongue ; or Introduction 
to the French Syntax ; ona more extensive and easy Plan than any 
extant; shewing the Connection and Difference there is between 
the English and French Gro:nmars: wherein Learners are brought 
to do, and consequently to understand, what it is customary to 
make them get by heart, and which will prove peculiarly useful to 
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Governesses, By Bridel Arleville, M. A. &c. &c. 12mo. 3B. 
- bound... Sael, Boosey, &c. 920; 
We. cannot applaud, the execution of the design so vauntingly set 
forth in the title-page of this grammar. It appears to us to be recome 
mended by no useful novelty ; and to be a very perplexed perform. 
ance throughout. A new hypothesis in grammar is the effort of na 
mean mind; and ‘rashly to attempt one betrays a cloudy intellect. 
We-refer, in this observation, to page 45, where the author'talks of 


pronouns interrogative and indefinite. $ myth, 


Ast..54. Lhe Little Emigrant; a Tale. Interspersed with Moral 
Anecdotes and Instructive Conversations, For the Perusal of 
Youth. . By ,Miss Peacock. 12mo. 3s. bound. Sold by the 
Author, 259, Oxford-street ; and by Carpenter, &c. | 
‘Though itsbe not always an easy task for grey-beards, as we are, 

to r.*iwith a relish béoks suited to the nursery, yet we are sarry to 

withhold any praise that is due to respectable authors of this kind. 

‘The publication before us affords many useful lessons for youth ; 

and it is not without instructive passages in science. In the twenty- 

second chapter, the forward ignarance of a young lady, a pretender 
to science, is justly and pointedly described. Altogether, we recom. 
mend this little volume to our young friends. 


Ast. 55. 4 short Introduction to English Grammar. In two separate 
Volumes. By Blanch Mercy. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. Law. 1799. 

The first of these volumes is intended for the young scholar, and 
bears the price of one fhilling; the second, which rises to half-a- 
crown, is designed for the instructress. We fear that Mrs, Mercy 
has had too much reason for the regret which she expresses, when she 
gays, * I have frequently been witness to children’s toiling through 
three different. grammars, without even knowing how to make the 
verb agree with the nominative case.’—The remedy here proposed 
for the evil is, * to give the pupil itl to learn by heart, but much to 
put in praclice.’—-This is done in the first volume, which explains the 
parts of speech, with their variations, and adds suitable exercises for 
the scholar. The other volume, which is modestly offered only to 
such as have not yet formed any ‘particular plan for themselves, is de- 
signed to assist the understanding, and the ready application of such 
yules and observations as had been before exhibited. ‘ The only way 
(it is remarked) of teaching any thing efedually, is, by asking them 
repeated questions.’ Twtaves. : fi > elt 

Works of this nature multiply, perhaps, too rapidly; yet we 
think that the present performance, if uscd with attention and 
thought, is likely.to prove beneficial. It is designed for the use of 
young ladies. : : 


Art. 56. The English Reader; or Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 
&c. By Lindley Murray, Author of an English Grammar, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Longman. 7 
This selection reflects much credit on the taste of the compiler ; 

and the arrangement of the various pieces is judicious.—The differ- 

ent authors, from whom these extracts are taken, enforce vite 
tue by the graces of their composition, The preliminary rules for 
| ) ' enunciation 
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enunciation are useful, and ciearly delivered. We therefore recom- 
mend this small volume to those who wish to attain, without the 
help of instructors, the important advantages of thinking and speak- 
ing with propriety :—but a very diligent perusal is necessary to ren- 


der the compilation useful to persons of this des¢ription. Smyth ; 


Art. 57. A Set of Questions, comprising the History of the Four Gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles: with References to the Scriptures, 
instead of Answers: designed for the Exercise and Improvement 

of Young Persons. 12mo. pp. 104. Johnson. 1799. 

This is the second edition of an useful work, formed somewhat on 
the plan of Dr. Priestley’s Scripture Catechism. The questions are 
confined according to the aceounts given above: but this new pub- 
lication is extended so far as to embrace some parts of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles; and thus, with a little resemblance to Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
the history and epistles may mutually illustrate and confirm each 
other. Whether it be any advantage to this work, that it proceeds on 
a supposition that the public ministry of Christ did not exceed one 
year and a few, months, we are uncertain: but the use of the questions 
needs not be prevented, and will not be incommoded, although per- 
sons should adopt a very different opinion. 

A calendar is added, marking in course of time the events durin 
our Lord’s ministry, until his ascension: also a chronological tab 
from the birth of Christ to A. D. 63, the period of the Scripture 
history: this table commences at the twentieth year of the reign of 
Augustus, within which is placed the birth of Jesus. 


Art. 58. The History of Fobhn Wise, a poor Boy in the Parish of 
) published for the Use of all Little Children. 12mo. 64, 
bound. Willis. 

This small volume is likely to entertain and instruct those early 
readers for whom it is designed. The story will interest them, and 
impress religious and moral truth on their minds. They may hence 
learn virtue, industry, and contentment ; though they should not at- 
tain an‘advancement like that with which John Wise was favoured, 
The poetry issuited to their years. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Art. 59. The American Gazeteer, exhibiting, in Alphabetical Order, 
a much more full and accurate Accountthan has been given, of the 
States, Provinces, Counties, Cities, Towns, Villages, Rivers, 
Bays, Harbours, Gulfs, Sounds, Capes, Mountains, Forts, Indian 
Tribes, and new Discoveries, on the American Continent : .also of 
the West India Islands, and other Islands appendant to the Conti- 
nent, and those newly discovered in the Pacific Ocean : describing the 
Extent, Boundaries, Population, Government, Productions, om. 
merce, Manufactures, Curiosities, &c. of the several Countries, 





and of their important Civil Divisions; and the Longitude and 
Latitude, the Bearings and Distances, from noted Places, of the 
Cities, Towns, and Villages: witha particular Description of the 
Georgia Western Territory. The Whole comprizing upwards of 
seven thousand distinct Articles. Collected and compiled from the 
best Authorities, and arranged with great Care, by, and under the 
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Direction of Jedidiah Morse, D. D. Author of the American Unie 
., versal Geography, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences, and Member. of the Massachusets Historical Society. 

Second, Edition corrected, illustrated with seven new and im. 

proved Maps: Lo which are added, Facts and Calculations re- 

specting the Population and ‘Territory of the United States of 

America. 8vo. pp. 634. tos. 6d. bound. Dilly. 1798. 

We have chosen to give this verbose and tedious title-page at its 
full length; since it becomes the less necessary for us to enter into a 
detail of the contents of the volume. Yet we are rather surprised that 
a literary man, as we suppose Dr. Morse to be, should have intro- 
duced his publication by such a shew-bill. His American Geogra- 
phy *has been well received, asa work of accuracy and merit ; and 
while he was providing materials for that volume, an idea was sug- 
gested of another, in the form of the present Gazetteer. He speaks 
very handsomely and gratefully of Captain Thomas Hutchins, Geo- 
grapher General of the United States, and the Rev. Dr. Belknap 
ef Boston, who had each contemplated a work of the same kind: 
but who, when they heard of Dr. Morse’s design, relinquished the 
purpose, and with a true liberality consigned to his disposal the collec- 
tions which they had made. This performance, ho wever, we find, is 
in a considerable degree a re-publication of the American Geography ; 
over which, notwithstanding, it may claim a just superiority on ac- 
count of the amendments, improvements, and additions, with which it 
is now offered to the public. 

The article, Georgia Western territory, describes that country as 
highly desirable and advantageous for settlements. Yet what we are 
told concerning the disputes which have arisen, and the precarious te- 
nure of purchases which have been made, seems sufficient to discou- 
rage future attempts. This, however, is a subject which requires 
more full and satisfying details than are generally to be expected from 
a Gazetteers for which reason, though such a work has great utility, 
we should still wish for the Geography, including the real state of the 
country.—In lookiug over the volume, we observe, p- 383. Nor- 
thumberland, for what reason we know not, twice mentioned as a 
county of Pennsylvania. ‘This is, no doubt, an oversight, and there 
may be others of a similar kind; for, as the author very properly re- 
marks, ‘after all the pains which have been taken, and the expence 
beitowed, it must not be expected, for it 1s not pretended, that the 
work is free from errors.? That great labour and attention have 
been exerted, for accomplishing and improving this publication, will be 
evident to everyone who consults its pages, —It iscalculated for inform. 
ation and utility, and may be safely recommended to public regard. 


Art. 60. What is our Situation? and What our Prospects ? or a De- 
monstration of the insidious Views. of Republican France. By an 
#merican, 8vo. 38, Printed in America; reprinted in London 
for Black, Leadenhall-street, 

America appears to have had reason for complaining of her re- 
publican ally ; and the author of this pamphlet has probably reasons 





* Sce Rev. for August, 1791, vol.v. N.S. p. 382,._, 
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that will justify this address to his countrymen, though we should 
think that in some respects his declamation was intemperate. He 
tells us.that the peace and safety of America are assailed by the 
French, and by internal hellish factions in league with them, whe 
aim at nothing short of universal uproar and plunder.. He endeavours 
to rouse the good sense and spirit of America against this Jacobin 
faction, and calls on his countrymen to rally round their government, 


and to combat Republican France by open war. Mo-y 


NOVELS. 


Art. 61. Rash Vows,—or the Effects of Enthusiasm. Translated 
from the French of Madame de Genlis. 12mo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman. 

The name of Madame de Genlis may give a temporary reputation 
to this novel: but, if we consider its intrinsic merit, we shall find 
less to praise than on some former occasions, when the writings of 
this ingenious lady have called for our attention. We are less amused 
by variety of incident, less instructed by a judicious discrimination 
of character, and less improved by an elevated strain of morality : 
while the sentiments are more forced, more unnatural; and the 
manners are more artificial. 

The view of the writer is to exhibit the sad effects of extreme 
sensibility. Now, though to expect an exact definition of terms in 
a novel may seem rather unreasonable, we cannot help wishing 


that the authors of such productions would sometimes inform us | 


what ideas they annex to the word sensibility. If by it-they mean 
a compassion for the miseries of their fellow-creatures, with a tender 
anxiety to relieve them, they speak of a virtue which cannot be too 
much encouraged :—but we conceive this quality to be very different 
from the irritable weakness which shrinks from the common duties 
of life, is impatient under the least disappointment, and dreads 
nothing so much as labour and exertion.. It may be asked, whether 
that appellation be not sometimes given to the indulgence ofa sickly 
imagination, and the wild expectations of vanity ? Certain it is, that 
the Lady Clarendon of Madame de Genlis, by attending to a sensibility 
of this sort, deprives herself of the affections of an excellent husband, 
of whom she was extravagantly fond. That this hysband was 
jealous will not surprise many of our readers, when they hear that 
she could find no other confidential repository for her secrets 
and distresses, than Lord Ejby, who was passionately in love with 
her, and was, as she well knew, suspected by her husband :—yet 
we are told that she is strictiy virtuous: while, at the same time, 
'she voluntarily exposes herself to temptations only justifiable in that 
order of females on whom Addison bestows the name of Sala- 
manders, Wehear many encomiums on her understanding, although 
it seems to. have little influence on her conduct; and all her 
escapes may be ascribed to good fortune, rather than to prudence. 
—After her husband’s death, she makes a vow (a Rash Vow!) of 
celibacy at his tomb, and we are informed that nothing can erase 
Lord Clarendon’s image from her breast ;—yet she falls g victim to 
@ sccond passion, 
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That vows of this sort are not always religiously kept, we are 
ready to acknowlege: but surely such conduct does not partake 
1 much of that angelic perfection which Madame de Genlis ascribes to 
Hh | her heroine. Ban’. 
hy Art. 62. The Aristocrat. By the Author of The Democrat. 12m0., 
be 2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Low, Law, &c. 
This is a pleasing production; and though the characters are not 
*." new, nor the incidents very striking, yet an uniform interest is pre- 
served in the mind of the reader, by the ease and elegance of the 
composition, and by the unvaried purity of the sentiments. 'The 
advantages of a public education over a private one are justly and 
strongly enforced, in the opposite conduct and manners of the prin- 
cipal male characters. We present to our readers the following 


specimen of the writer’s talent for the poetic elucidation of natural 
gentiment : 


ot a a 


ee 


¢ Once more fair Devon’s halcyon vales, 

In radiant prospect meet my eyes, 

Once more my breath the breeze inhales, 
That fans kar tepid skies. —— 

I view once more the azure wave 

Her forest’s verdant borders lave, 

_ Where gay Sylvanus’ jocund train 

To meet the sea-green nymphs advance, 

And mingle in the festive dance, 
Beside the placid main. 


If. 


© Yet sure, or much my senses fail, 

The scene with fainter beauty glows, 
i Less bright the skies, less soft the gale, 
) The wave with darker azure flows, ’ 
Than when in childhood’s frolic hours 
Sportive I cull’d wild nature’s flowers; 

First trod the heath-empurpled ground, 

First paced the margin of the floed, 
Or wander’d se the tangled wood, 
| Young pleasures laughing round. 


4 Hl. 


¢ List to yon lay !—Where from the lyre 
Once dulcet notes of rapture stole, 
What frantic touch now wakes the wire, 
' And harrow all the soul 2— 
Not from itself the discord springs, 
: Unchanged thestops, unwarp’d the strings— 
‘ _. Tis the changed minstrel’s hand alone : 
, Thence, strains that took the imprison’d ear 
7 Aind steep’d the sense in bliss, we hear 
q In wild disorder thrown, 
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IV. 


¢ The woods as green, the skies as blue, 
As bright the azure billow flows, 
As when to cheer my infant view 
The prospect first arose. 
But while by grief for pleasures past 
The gloomy scene is overcast, 
The brightest landscape smiles in vain, 
Sad memory each charm destroys, 
And only points to wither’d joys 
That ne’er must bloom again.’ 


The author’s former work, entitled The Democrat, was noticed in 
our xixth vol. N. S. p. 207. with that disapprobration which a part of 
its contents demanded. We did not then suow who was the writer, 
nor can we now positively mention his name: but we have heard that 
Mr. Pye, the Laureat, has amused himself with writing these pro- 
ductions; the latter of which we are pleased to see undisfigured by 
those blemishes which, in our apprehension, defaced the former. 


RELIGIOUS, €&r. 


Art. 63. Lectures on the Nature and End of the Sacred Office, and on 
the Dignity, Duty, Qualifications, and Character of the Sacred 
Order. By John Smith, D. D. one of the Ministers of Campble- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 344- 5s. Boards. Printed at Glasgow ; sold 
in London by Vernorand Hood. 1798. : 
The author of these lectures observes that the times are awful 

beyond example, and call for repentance and reformation, which 

should begin with the clergy. Endeavouring to promote this good 
end, he offers the present volume to the world. It consists of 
twenty-nine lectures, in which the proposed subject is copiously and 
solemnly considered and displayed. Several quotations from writers, 
antient and modern, are intermingled with Dr. S.’s reflections ; occa- 
sionally, also, are introduced apposite narrations and tales, some 
oriental, which will hardly fail to engage the attention of the reader. 

The language, in general, is correct and clear; and at suitable times 

we meet with considerable pathos and energy of diction and of 

sentiment. Much good sense, as well as devotion and morality, are 
contained in the work: yet it appears to us that it might have come 
forth to greater advantage, and have been more acceptable, had it 
been compressed into a smaller compass. ‘Though the subjects of 
the lectures vary, they are still so closely connected, that this circum- 
stance alone will occasion some tautology. 

The excellent advice which this author gives has been often de. 


livered, though he exhibits it in somewhat of 4 novel form, as well as’ 


with animation and cordiality. Possibly he may incline too much to the 
supposed austerity of the ascetic life, or may be rather too, favourable 


to the accounts (often fabulous) which we have of monkish sane. / 


tity and superstition ; and some of his readers will probably deem 
him too strict ‘and severe. Genuine piety and benevolence, with 
stedfast virtue, ought undoubtedly to form the ministerial character ; 
for the want of which, no punctuality in attending to forms and 
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offices’ can ever atone: but that total abstraction from the world, 
: which Dr. Smith at times seems to exact, may excite some hesi- 
Ny tation; and it may be asked whether there be not danger of pro- 
aa ducing, by these means, astentation and singularity, preciseness and 
A affectation, which will rather disgust than improve those who observe 
oy it. Yet some passages might possibly be produced from the charges 
¥ of the late Dr. Secker, which are nearly on a level with the pre. 
scriptions of Dr. §mith. 

Respecting fabricated modes and articles of faith, the Doctor 
says but little ; though some expressions may lead the reader to deem 
him orthodox. He espouses the maxim of Plato, ‘ never to attempt 
to-handle any question on which it 1s impossible to decide ;”? and he 
attributes religious contentions to a neglect of scripture phraseology : 
—‘ The inventions of men, (he says,) and not the revelation of God, 
are the ordinary cause of them. For, if in all disputed points men 
would satisfy themselves with using only the language of scripture, 
and not affect tobe wise above what is written, all parties might soon be 
reconciled.’’—-So easy it is with thisauthor to untie the Gordian knot ! 

We should add that Dr. Smith is an advocate for a learned edu- 
cation, and diligent study. Though he says little of scripture cri- 
ticism, he pleads decidedly for what he calls repeating of sermons, by 
which he means delivering them from memory, with extemporaneous 
additions, as they properly occur: he will by no means allow the 
reading them, which he treats with raillery and contempt. He 
makes some sensible remarks on composition, elocution, and other 
subjects :--but it becomes necessary for us to take our leave, which 
we do by expressing our pleasure on observing that the good Doctor, 
amid the abstraction from worldly concerns for which he so earnestly 
—_ has just published a View of the Agriculture of the County of 

royll. 


‘Art. 64. 4 Dissertation on the Learning and Inspiration of the 
— Apostles. By William Jesse, M. A. Chaplain to the Earl of 
' Glasgow. vo. 1s. 6d. Robinsons. 1798. 

Thee author of this dissertation informs us, in a short advertises 
ment, that, reflecting on the evils produced by a neglect of theolo- 
gical studies, he was led into an investigation of the learning and 
imspiration of the Apostles.—We shall select the following passage, 
‘to the matter of which we earnestly solicit the attention of all whom 
it may concern, as coming from cne who evinces strong marks of 
sincerity: : 

¢ This review of the history of the apostles, of their education, 
learning, and inspiration, will, it is hoped, convince the reader, that 
every one who would undertake the office of a public preacher of 
God’s word, should first of all be well satisfied that he 1s furnished 
with sufficient abilities to undertake to steer the sacred ark, in which 
hundreds and thousands, with their eternal interests, are embarked ;— 
‘to undertake this charge, without understanding the art of navi- 
gation, without a chart or compass, or, which is the same thing, 
without understanding the use of either ;—to undertake the cure of 
souls, without any professional abilities ;—to assume the office of 
n teaching and expounding the word of God, without havirg ever 
A once 
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once read the Bible through in all their lives; without learning 
enough to give the analysis of any one book in the Bible, or of one 
chapter ; without having ever’studied a single text with its context, 
or even the meaning of the words and phrases of the sacred lJan- 
guage ;—to undertake the office of feeding the flock of Christ, 
which he purchased with his own,blocd; and then let them perish 
for lack of knowledge, through the incapacity of their pastor, his 
ignorance and inexperience ;—to undertake the most important and 
most difficult of all services, which has often made the best qualified 
to fear and tremble ;—to undertake this service, as raw and ignorant 
of theological learning, as they were when creeping through the 
third or fourth form at school :—TAis, turs, of all the presump- 
tions, of which the folly and wickedness of mankind have ever bevy, 


‘guilty, seems to be the GREATEST !!? 


The author expresses his wishes that the example of the Bishop 
of London, in delivering popular discourses in these perilous times, 
may be unitated by some of those learned dignitaries, who are ca- 
pable of becoming the glory and defence of the English church - 
adding that, if they think to discharge their duty by their pens, 
they will find themselves greatly deceived. Books and pamphlets, 
however excellent, will comparatively have little good effect on the 
generality of people, who have neither abilities nor time to read 
them; and very few of those learned infidels, against whom these writers 
principally direct their arguments, will condescend to look into their 
writings. The preaching of popular discourses has ever been thre 
ereat instrument of Providence to convert mankind. St. Paul pre- 
terred it, for its utility, before all miraculous gifts. He,called it the 


power of God unto salvation. Tooke» 


Art. 65. Naval Sermons preached on board his Majesty’s Ship the 
Fmpetueux, in the Western Squadron, during its Services off Brest : 
to which is added, a Thanksgiving Sermon for Naval Victories ; 
preached at Park-Street Chapel, Grosvenor-Square, December 19, 
1797. By James Stanier Clarke, F. R.S. Domestic Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, Vicar of Preston in the County of Sussex, 
and Morning Preacher at Park-Street Chapel. 8vo. pp. 220. 
4s. Boards. Payne. 17098. 

We have here ten discourses, composed with elegance and spirit, 
and ingeniously adapted to the hearts and minds of the audience to 
whom they were addressed. ‘I'he texts and the subjects are appro- 
priate to the concerns and duties of mariners. As an instance of the 
pleasing manner which the preacher employs te keep up the attention 
of his hearers, we will lay before our readers the following passage 
in the discourse on Eccles. xliv. 7. These were honoured in their 
generations, and were the glory of their limes. 

‘The naval character nurtured by a commercial and enterprising 
spirit, in attaining its present greatness, has not been insensible to 
the co-operating power of religion. A spirit of devotion, a constant 
attention to the duties of a Christian, has appeared a distinct feature 
among the most renowned of the profession. The hardships and 
perils which attend it, would often break down the firmest courage, 
but for the consolation which religion atiords. For we may say of 
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the hardy mariner; in the words of the son of Sirach: 4 iit op 
nothing’ is bis rest ; and afterward heis in his sleep, as in the day of 
keeping watch : troubled in the vision of his heart, as if he were escaped 
out of a battle. ) 
¢ Amid the various characters that present themselves before me, 
I shall select the two following, as examples for your comfort and 
encouragement : 

¢ When the period arrived, in which it was ordained, that new 
light should dawn on the intellectual world, from the discovery of 
the western hemisphere ; and the trackless waste of the great At- 
lantic ocean was to be explored by the skill and exertions of your 
profession ; it pleased God to raise up a man, who has been ho- 
noured in every succeeding generation. A character whose history 
it becomes all those who go down to the sea in ships to study with 
grateful attention. 

¢ At the early age of fourteen, Columbus began his career on that 
element which bore him to so much glory. A mind, capable of 
deep reflection, was united to the modesty and diffidence of true 
genius. By nature sagacious, penetrating and resolute; he was 
grave, though courteous in his deportment ; circumspect in his words 
and actions, irreproachable in his morals; and ** exemplary in his 
attention to all the duties and functions of religion.’? [Robertson’s 
America, book ii. p. 101. } 

¢ After experiencing variety of disappointments, he at length ob- 
tained patronage, sufficient to execute, though at the greatest risk 
and danger, one of the most extraordinary and daring exploits, that 
the human mind had-ever conceived. Deeply impressed with de- 
vout sentiments, he publicly implored,-in the midst of his brave 
followers, the guidance and protection of Heaven; and the next 
morning, before sun-rise, stretched in search of unfrequented and 
unknown seas. 

* Having suffered the utmost agitation and fatigue, with a mind 
that almost despaired of accomplishing the object of his voyage ; he 
at length was confident of being near land. Public prayers oe suc- 
cess were immediately offered up. The satis were ordered to be furled, 
and every ship to lie to; keeping strict. watch, lest they should be 


driven ashore in the night. During this interval of suspense and ex- 


pectation, no man closed his eyes ; all kept on deck, gazing intently 


towards that quarter where they expected to discover land. 


¢ About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing on the 
forecastle, observed a light at a distance. A little after midnight, 
the joyful sound of Land! land! was heard: but, having been often 
deceived, every man waited, in the anguish of uncertainty and expect- 
ation, for the return of day. As soon as the morning dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. The crew of the headmost ship in- 
stantly began the Te Deum, as an hymn of thanksgiving to God ;_ and 
were joined by those of the other ships, with tears of joy, and trans- 
orts of congratulation. 

¢ Such is the cursory view of this extraordinary event, as related 
by the elegant historian. It is admirably adapted to confirm you in 
the practice of Christian duties, and to induce you to place the ut- 
9* most 
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‘most confidence in the wisdom ef your superiors. It shews the bless- 
jugs attendant on perseverance and-devotion, with the rewards, that, 
-even in ‘this Hfe, so dften await ‘the confidence-of a pious mind; and it 
also holds up to your-emulation the virtues of ere charac- 


‘ter, whos+has-eminently adorned the profession to wh 
The ‘other examples that of-Capt.‘Cook. 
- To.the qualities already mentioned, by which these sermons are dis- 


you belong.” 


tinguished, we must.add that they are extremely orthodox. Tooke. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 66. A Treatise on the Tyflucnce of the Passions, upon the Frap- 


piness of Individuals and of Nations. Illustrated by striking® 
References to the principal Events and (Characters that havedis- 


' tinguished the French Revolution. From the French of Baro- 
ness Stael de Holstein. 8vo. pp. 344. 6s. Boards. Cawthorne, 
&c. 1798. 

Aswe noticed the-original work of Madame Stael onvts first appear- 


ence *, we shell.have little farther to remark on it. This translation’ 
appears to be executed very properly. Un iturning over the volume, 


two passages occurred te as, in which, we think, Madame Stael has 
not been-very correct in ther facts. She says; ¢ After- having sting the 
sweetest lessons of morafity and philosephy, Sappho precipitated 
therself from tthe summit ‘ef the Leucadian sock. Elizabeth, after 
having subdued ithe enemies of England, fell a-victam to her passion 
for the Earl of Essex.” ‘These tnetances-of general wisdom, and 
personal indiscretion, ave hardly applicable. Sappho never wrote any 
piece that could be reckoned moral ; at least we possess no fragments of 
* that natures and if we can depend on the accounts of her Mist works, 
they would not shave fernished quotations for any woman ef cha- 
sacter. As:to Elizabeth, it is well known that Essex wae not het 
dirst, nor second lover. We thave seen a mach more remarkable in- 
stance of ithe qualities of a great Princess, contbined with the errors 
“of a frat women. 

Madame Stael ‘thas found a ‘better text in the events of the mo- 
amentous revolution in France, from which she makes forcible appeals 
to the breasts of contending parties :—but what, alas! avails fine 
writing, in a dispute which must be determined by cold won instead 
af the geose-quill ? 


Art. 67. A W#iew of the Moral and Political Epidemic, which bes 
devastated Europe for several Years, and now rages with cqual, 
if not encreased Violence: shewing it to have its Rise and Pro- 
gress in the Ignorance or Neglect of some of the Laws of Minds 
which, if attended to, may even yet check its further Progress, 
and may restore Unanimity to the People, Vigour to the Govern- 
ment, and Security te the Country, without the Load of addi- 
tional Leans or Taxes. By a Friendto the King and Country. 
Svo. pp. 41. as. Printed forthe Author, 1798. 
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| * See M. RB. vol. xxii. N.S. p. 582. 
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This patriotic writer sets out with telling us that ¢ all evil arises” 
from ‘moral or physical disease 3? an observation which reminds us 
of the shrewd remark attributed’ to one of our govenors in America, 
in days of yore, who heard’at the came time of the damage done 
to the plantations, and-of the loss of several vessels, by a tempest. 
«< Ah,” said he, there ss ‘more mischief donc by sea and land, thaaq 
§* in all the world besides.”’4—Proceeding on such sure ground, our 
vauthor. professes ‘to ittdicate the causes of all the horrors which have 
agitated Europe, during some years: but we confess that we ar¢ 
totally unable to keep pace “with ‘his imaginations. We therefore 
hastened forwards to the promised remedy; and this, we find, cone 
sists.in.a certain degree of reform, and a MORAL union of the people; 
fine words! if it. were possible to, make all parties of one mind about 
thew’signification. Happily for us, however, the terror of jnvasion ig 
now completely dissipated ; and, as that crisis is past, we may hope (to 
adopt our author’s medico-political dialect) that our cogvalesence, 
though.it may be, protracted by accessary syntptoms, is highly pro. 
bable, We fear that his faith.in medicine, for the cure of state-evils,. 
is rather over-stretched; __ | i 7 
/ —Could he but cast 

) .  Theiwater ofthe land, find her disease, 
*And purge it toa sound and pristine health, 
We-would applaud him to the very echo, 
“Phat should applaud agains | 
SB CMT” EY wo esc: | 
"What thubarb, senna, or what purgatiye drug, 
~~ "Would scour these Frenchmen henc¢ ? 
It is very fortunate that our navy-doctors,, Howe, Bridport, St, 
Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, have discovered this great desidera- 
tum,; aod. we trust that their successful practice will be effectually 
followed-up 3, L oadae Pes” 





Art. 68. Aralian Nights Entertainments ; consisting of One Thou- 
sand and One Storiesy told by the Sultaness.of the Indies, to divert 
the Sultan fromthe Execution of a Vow he had made te marry a 
Lady every Day, and:have her ent off next Morning, to avenge 
himself for the Disloyalty .of his first Sultaness: contajoing a 
better Account of the Customs, Manners, and Religion of, the 
Eastern Nations, the Tartars, Persians, and Indians, than is to be 
met with in any Author hitherto published. °T'ranslated mto 
French from the Arabian MSS., by M. Galland, of the Royal 
Academy ; and now rendered ito English from the last Paris 
Edition, A new Edition, corrected. 12mo. 4 Vols. 34s. sewed. 
Longman. 1798. : x , He ies 
“This work is a new translation, from the Paris edition of 1786, of 

that portion of the Thousand and One Nights which M. Galland 

had rendered into French. - As the original has nét been consulted, 
no addition to the number of these pleastg fictions has been derived 
froin that source; a more copious and correct translation of MvGat- 

Jand’s version being all that is here attempted, and that merit the 

Edjtor may claim. | 


5 | We 
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We conceive that few literary undertakings would dontribute more 
‘universally to general amusement, than a complete translation, from 
the Arabic, of the whole series of adventures., The curiosity and 
interest which they so powerfully excite; thé loxuriant descriptions 
with which they abound; and the accurate delineationg of eastern 
manners, or (to speak mofe correctly) of the manneys of the’ Mos- 
Jems, which they exhibit ; will always attract ‘more attention than 
is usually allotted to the extravagant incidents of fabulous narrative. 
Colonel Capper (who considers the whole series as the protluction 
of one author) frequently remarked the attention and pleasuré With 
which the Arabs, in the desert, sat round a fire listening’ to these 
stories ; and forgetting, in imaginary scenes of delight, the fatigues 
and hardships with which, an instant before, they were entirely 
overcome. Such, indisputably, is the force of imagination’; ‘and 
such is the ardour with which the natives of the East enter into 
fabulous recitals. We are by no means so clear that the tales; to 
which the Colonel saw them listen, were rhe identical tales: contained 
in the One Thousand and One Nights. | There is an infinite variety 
of siniilar productions current in the East; and we know from une 
doubted authority that this work is scarce, and procured’ with much 
difficulty, even at Mecca. We ate still more doubtful of his sup- 
‘position that all these tales are the productions of one author’; 
their g:eat number, and unequal merit, afford at least a presumption 
of the contrary. We-think it not improbable that, towards the 
end of the Califat, a collection of national stories was’ made by some 
Arabian 3 certainly, not 4 learned one; who connected and dis- 
figured them by a gross anachronism. The adventures aré’ mostly 
placed in the reign of Harun, surnamed al Reshid, or the-Just ; 
some of them much later: but our collector has caused them to be 
related to a prince of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian monatchs. 
Is it possible that the author of these tales, some of which -possess 
“very superior merit, sliould be ignorant that, long before the* time 
of al Reshid, the race ef Sassan was extinct? Is it not much more 
probable that the introductory tale, in which this anachronism is 
found, and which is manifestly meant to connect the rest, is the 
work of some illiterate person, of a later period? We do not advance 
‘this opinion as a dogma, bit the Oriental scholar will decide to 
‘which supposition the scalé of probability preponderates. 

_. It only remains that we point out an error which occurs in-a note 
to the preface, where the Genii or Jin of Arabian mythology is 
said td be the same with the Div of Persian romance, and with tlic 
Devatas of the Hindu Puranas. , Whether the editor owes’ this mis- 
take’ to M. D’Herbelot, or to Mr.'Hole, we have not Iéisure to 
‘€xamine ; and we must content ourselves with remarking: that the 
actions and attributes ascribed to each bear. no similatity to justify 
the assertion. The Persian Div is dh evil spirit ; the Devata, ‘so far 
from ‘being wialiguant, dre superior emanations of the creative power, 
‘ destined to presidé over the operations of nature, and to’ perform 
the samé functions which were allottéd’ tu the subordinate deities of 
Greece and of Rome. There is room for an interesting discussion 
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on these atrial forms of Oriental creation: but the result would 
Rot, in Our opinion, establish: the hypothesis to which: we object. 


ut. Sq: The Good Sxhooknaster, exemplified in the Character of the 

ry. John Clarke, Mf. A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, @am- 

» ang successively Master of the Schools of Shipton, Be~ 

_ wesley, and Wakefield, in the County of York. By Thomas. 
Zouch, M.A. & F.R.S. 4to. 1s. Robsons &c. 4798. 

An effort to’ bring obscure merit of whatever kind into light, by 

gonferring on: it just and’ appropriate praise, however the execution 


_ may succeed; is highly laudable in its design.. Fo the respectable 


writer before us: we were, not long ago *,. indebted. for a valuable re- 
publicatiosof thes kind’; and the present biographical tract exhibits the 
same dispasition to *embalm.the memory’ of a very useful member of 
aociety. We cannot think, however, that Mr. Zoueh has been per- 
fectly faithful to his intention of ‘ a plain and artless delineation of 
character.” Fer the justice of this-remark, we refer our readers to 
the paragraph relating to Mr. Clarke’s litcrary attainments : 

¢ With respect to his literary attainments he was eqpal to most 
of his contemporaries. is knowledge was not merely confined to: 
those books which are usually introduced into our sehools. He 
thoroughly understood the Poets, the Orators, the Historians, 
the Philosophers, the Critics: of Greece and Rome. He had ex- 
plored their writings with accuravy.and precision. His phitological 
and grammatical aequiremerts were the result of painful and rigid 
“gesearches. ‘Fhe appellation ef “ Little Aristoplanes,” for he was 
-gmall of stature, was given to him frem the encomium with which: 
Dr. Bentley honoured him, after a close and severe examination of 
-his proficiency in the works of that poet. The writer of this Me- 
moir recoilests with pleasure that fasikty of language, that happy 
flow of expression with which he interpreted the select Comedies of 
the Athenian Dramatist. When the divine Odes of Pindar were be- 
fore kim, he seemed to be full of that enthusiastie fervor, which en- 
fiamed' tlie Theban Burd. With Demosthenes he was all energy and 
vehemence. He sweetly moralized with Plato, as if walking alo 
the flowery banks of Fissus- With Isocrates he conversed mild an 
gentle as the dew on the tender grass. With Lenginus he assumed 


the dignity of an enlightened’ master ef criticism, breathing the Spirit. 


of subhimit and grandeur.” 
_ Inthe chetibhes of a schoolmaster, we were surprised at seeing the 
following stricture on Mr, Clarke’s serupulous attention to his pupils 
in their elementary studies > . 

¢ Hany part of his professional character did not so justly entitle 
him to applause, #t was the scrupulous exactness which he observed 
in the revising and correcting the exercises of his pupils. AL perfect 


 Jjadge of fine writing, I had almost said an hypercritic, he assigned to 


that employment a much larger allotment of time than seemed to be 


_eousistent with his other engagements He serutinised every word ; 


a diltgence which was not, perhaps, 
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* Walton’s Lives, see Reve vol. xxiv. p. 136. 
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‘Surely 2-minute attention to young scholars, especially, cannot be 
considered as a fault in x tutor, when we reflect how much. assiduity 
is requisite in learning the rudiments-of any scienee.—In general, the 
sharacter of a good schoolmaster is aceurately drawn by Mr. Zouch ; 
and we read with regret that so much merit as Mr. Clarke possessed 
m his professional: pursuits was not better remunerated. 

In this tribute to his friend’s memory, Mr. Zouch has shewn ani 
affectionate heart, and a cultivated understanding. 


In the 1st page, * Exhibition to the University” seems an improper 


phrase. Smyth ° 


Art. 70. A concise Epitome of the History of England, om Thirty-six 
Copper-plates, being a Representation of Dacter’s Medals of the 
Sovereigns of England, with the Addition of their present Maje- 
sties. ‘I’o which 1s annexed, a succinct Account of the principal 

- Occursences that took place during each Reign. Designed for 
the Amusement and Infermation ef Youth. Small Pocket Size. 
7s. 6d. bound. Knott. ? 

A folio edition of Dacier’s medals was published about two. years 
ago by Mr. Pye. They were then offered to the public merely as or- 
namental engravings, on six plates, each contamimg six medals ; and 
we understand that only 100 impressions were worked off, on impe- 
rial gto. at the price of one guinea. An idea has since presented it- 
self, that these engravings might be rendered useful and agreeable to 
the rising generation : which idea is here realized by the present ele- 
gant little publication. As the delicacy of the plates will not admis 
of numerous impressions, the experiment, we are informed, is here 
made onasmall seale.—Many have been the abrid ts of the 
History of England, but none similar to this; which is new submit- 
ted to * the approbation of those whe have the care or mstruction of 
youth.’—The editor assures us, in his prefatory advertisement, that 
¢the best authorities have been consulted,’ in sketching the leading 
featares of each reign. ‘ 

We think that most juvenile readers will be pleased with the perusal 
of this pretty Lilliputian History of England, and may derive from 
it some Information of the principal events of each reign. 


Ast..71. 4 Letter io the Women of England, on the Injustice of 
Mental Subordination. With Anecdotes. By Anne Frances 
Randall. 8vo. pp.104. 2s. 6d. Longman and Rees. 1799. 
This advocate for the ladies, in the old cause of the equality of the 

sexes, declares for carrying the question by force and arms. She is 

persuaded that women are not only as aise, but as strong as the other 
sex ; and we must suppose her confidence im her own arm to be well- 
founded, though we have wot the honour of her personal aequaint- 
ance. Writers who boast of so much muscular power may, indeed, 
reckon on the deference of us toothless crities; for we feel no desire 
that the lady should “* set her tex commandments in ovr face :’’ but we 
would humbly beg this literary Thalestris to remember, that there is 
no restraint laid on female authors, either by the laws’or manners of 
the country ; of which her’ list of distinguished -feimale mares 
is t 
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the publication. of her pamplilet, are sufficient proofs. Our own opt- 
nion is indeed rather different from hers. Far from considering women 


as oppressed, we think that their influence is almost unlimited ; and. 


, we feel grateful, if they relinquish to men the empty advantage of 
cultivating the harsh ungepial soil of abstract science, instead of tak. 
ing te themselves all grounds of praise, as well as all admiration, and 
making us mere hewers of wood, and drawers of water. 

Miss or Mrs. Randall’s indignation against male tyranny has really 
led her into some hasty assertions. In speaking of the cruelties exer- 

+ cised on women accused of witchcraft, she says, ‘ Wedo not read in 
history of any act of cruelty practised towards a male bewitcher ; 
though we have authentic records to prove, that many a weak and 
defenceless woman has been tortured, and even murdered by a people 
professing Christianity, merely because a pampered priest, or a su- 
perstitious idiot, sanctioned such oppression.” ‘l’his is a mistake. 
Of many instances which might be produced, we shall mention only 
two, which immediately occur to us ; Anne * Dubourg, a Counsellor 
of Paris, and Urban Grandier, a priest, who were both burnt on 
charges of witchcraft » Possibly Mrs. R. might take the former for 
2' woman, from his Clhiristian name. ) 

If we might presume to:mention another observation which has oc- 
curred to us, we would confess that we were startled on finding, in the 
writer’s catalogue of literary ladies of the eighteenth century, some 
distinguished as * Greek and Latin’ or ‘ Hebrew Classics,’ who are 
not known to have written any thing in those languages.—On 
wiping our spectacles, we began to perceive that the author only 

. meant to inform us that ‘those ladies were classical scholars. We ob- 
serve, however, only four thus recorded ; which we consider as a proof 
of the imperfection of the list, not as evincing a deficiency of knowlege 
in the sex. } ' 

We forbear any farther remarks on this vigorous and impatien 
writer ; lest we should have occasion to exclaim, with the gentleman 


who was knocked down by an uncomplying mistress ; 





(¢ , «¢ Those frowns are cruel, but that fist is death !?? Fer 


Art. 72. Thoughts on Means of alleviating the Miseries attendant upon 
common Prostitution.. 8vo. 1s.6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. -1799. 
: The common prostitute may reply with the Countess, in the tx. 
; gedy of the Mysterious Mother by the late Lord Orford, on being 

: asked, *¢ Is not virtue Happiness ?”?-——** I know not that.—I know 


‘that viee is torture.” . | we: 
__ ‘This torture the author of the pamphlet before us very pathetically 
describes; and it is impossible to ‘glance a thought towards this 
‘wretched. class of females, without wishing that the wise afd the 
“virtuous would take their case into serious consideration. The motive 
‘which dictated these pag‘es, as well as the genius which shires in them, 
“deserves. praise’: ‘yet"we question whether the remedy, for Sfleviating 
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the misery here deplored would be very effectual. Poor-houses have 
done little towards annihilating poverty; and we fear that Peniten- 
tiary-houses would be as little efficacious in banishing prostitution. 
Moral maladies require moral remedies. So extensive and pervading 
an evil is.not to be cured by private exertion, and:by the very limited 
efforts of benevolent subscribing societies. When prostitution, and 
an unsanctioned intercourse between the sexes, prevail to any extent, 
it is fair,to look for the cause to difficulties thrown in the way of 
marriage, either by improvident laws, or by the waavoidable expences 
of life ; to the existence of a wrong mode of education ; to the want 
of affording the sex proper protection ; and to the cherishing of cer- 
tain rigid principles, which prevent the return.to virtue. Men in so- 
ciety are the creatures of their civil and religious institutions and 
principles, and of the habits and circumstances which these generate. 
A multitude of common prostitutes indicates a defect in the practical 
code of ethics; ’it shews that there are certain. principles of conduct 
tolerated, which, though they may not sanction vice, do at least take | 
from the idea of its deformity ;— it indicates also, that the natural-in- | 
clination of the sexes towards each other is not so properly contem- : 
plated by the law as it ought to be ; and moreover, that the progress 

of refinement and luxury has in some cases prevented the possibility of, 
and in others the inclination to,'an union for lifes « 

While: man is allowed to roam shameless ‘through. the wiles of 
love,”? the evils of prostitution :may with justice ina general view be 
laid:at:his door: but it not unfrequently springs from the corruption 
of the. female mind, when man is the dupe and woman the seducer: M 
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SINGLE SERMONS. , 


Art. 73. On the Excellence of British. Jurisprudence, preached 
1oth March 1799, in the Cathedral Church,of Salisbury, before 
_ the Judges of Assize.. .By William Coxe, A.M: F.R.S. F.A.S. 

Rector of Bemerton. 8vo.. 1s. , Cadell jun. and Davies. 

This sermon ig admirably suited to the occasion on, which it was de- 
livered. Mr. Coxe compresses into a narrow compass.an account of 
the British Legislature, and. particularly that part of it which re- 
spects criminal jurisprudence. ‘To this object it is impossible. to’ di- | 
rect our view without the highest satisfaction. Our criminal courts, ' 
indeed, exhibit a beautiful feature of the British Constitution. If it f 
be not perfect, there, is none on earth more so.. Mr. C. justly ob- i 
serves, § This Constitution unites the wisdom of the most complicated, 
with thefacility of most simple forms, and is, as nearly as the works 
of frail and-feeble man can approach perfection, perfect in all its 
parts. All-classes of society are blended without confusion, and yet 
distinguished without opposition or separation. There is no person ’ 
so exalted, who can offend with impunity, there is no person so 
humble, to whom in favour of industry, perseverance, or genius, the | ij 
road to honour and wealth is not open. This Constitution is so well 
adapted to all conditions of life, that every man is at once the guar- 
dian, the censor, and the surety of his neighbour.’ 

~ The profits of the sale of this sermon, we are told, will be appro- 
priated to the use of the Salisbury Infirmary. Deo 


fit. 
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Ast. 74. A Defence of Itinerant and Field Preaching : preached he- 
fore the Society for Gratis Sabbath-schools, 24th December, 1797, 
in Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Ediuburgh. By Grenville Ewing, 
Minister of the-Gospel. 8vo. pp. 58. 15s. Ogle. 2799. 

The beautiful ima of this writer’s text (Prov. i. 21, 22.) is 
illustrated and exemplified daily, and its truth is continually estab- 
lished. Wisdom, indeed, oricth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
strees, &c. Yet we can scarcely suppose that this preacher, a man. 
of sense as he undoubtedly is, would explain metaphorical language, 
highly but justly: wreught, in a literal manner; and hence extract 
an argument in support of the practice mentioned above. However, 
he proceeds to furmsh' a long list of street-preachers, &c. from the 
‘days of Enoch the seventh from Adam, to the time of our Saviour, 
and his apostles, swith their contemperaries and successors, who were 
<mployed to disseminate the principles-of Christian truth in adark and 
ignorant world, ‘When our feld-preachers produce their credentials, 
and prove beyond a doubt, by miracles and similar testimonies, that 
they are divinely commissioned and inspired, we shall be constrained 
to allow them due attention: otherwise, we should apprehend that, 
in.a-country in which Christianity is known and professed, if the nu- 
nierous body, to whose office it more directly belongs, applied: them~ 
selves with assiduity to recommend and-enforce its practical truths, the 
great and amportant ends of religion and virtue might be attained with- 
«ut muchof thisinterforence. Far be it from us to condemn, however, 

to censure, well-meaut exertions to do good to mankind. 


ar 
_ MWhether the class .of men, whose ‘cause is here pleaded, do yore 
‘“and really understand Christianity ; whether they do not talk muc 


nonsense; or whether at least a great part of them do not preach 
Fobn Calvin rather than Fesue Christ ;—these are questions, on a: dis- 
cussion of which we will not enter. 

The reader will findin this discourse several judicious observations, 
and useful thoughts; and the author discovers some energy of lan 
and of argument. The-wnfettered preaching of the gospel is an object 
for which he contends ;—he discards a mere political religion, though 
eve do not perceive that he objects to the trammels of creeds-end con- 


tessions. Hi 
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We are obliged by the compliment paid tous by §.5 and, had we dor- 
tunately some of that leisure which he professes to enjoy, we would 
duly attend to his lucubrations. As-it isy we can only advise him ta 
favor some respectable magazine with his remarks and observations. 








Other letters remain for consideration. — 





cH The Arprnpix to Vor. xxrx of the Monthly Review, N. 8: 
will be published on the 1st of October next, with the Number fer 
September, as usual, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Nouvelle Architecture Hydrauligue, &c. i. e. New Hydraulic 
Architecture, containing the Art of raising Water by means of dif- 
ferent Machines ; of constructing in that Fluid; of directing it; 
and generally of applying it, in different Methods, to the Uses of 
Society.—-The first Part containing a Treatise on Machines, for 
the Use of those who undertake Constructions of all Kinds, and 
of Artists in general.—Part II. containing a detailed Description 
of Steam-Engines. By R. Prony, Member of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Civil Engineer, ‘&c. gto. pp. 823 ; 
exclusive of the Notes, Plates, and Explanations. Paris. Imported 
by De Boffe, Taylor, &c. London. x 


A ETHOUGH men are usually excited to particular studies b 
circumstances which are accidental, or of little moment, 
rather than by any decision of the judgment after a careful 
examination of the advantages and disadvantages which each 
object of inquiry presents, yet are they eager and zealous in 
extolling their own pursuits and depreciating those of other 
people. Hence terms of contempt have been interchanged 
etween the respective advocates for law, poetry, science, 
natural philosophy, &c. with little reason and less temper, 
That some pursuits are preferable to others is true, because 
there are some which are evidently frivolous, or followed 
beyond any object of rational attainment :—but, were the 
aim and tendency of every research in science and _ literature 
what they ought to be,—either mental instruction or mental 
delight,—-it would be difficult to say why one research was 
preferable to another ; or to state arguments for the neglect of 
any study, which would not operate to its complete exc/usion. 
App. Rey. Vol, xxix; L1 Of 
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Of.the many and various arguments, however, to which 
pride and the fertility of invention have given birth, none 
seems to have gained a: more general reception, than those 
which have been urged against pure and abstract science. The 
mathematics have been represented as most unfit for purposes 
of wealth, of enjoyment, or of ambition; as punishing students 
with languor and moroseness; rendering them indifferent, 
even as the gods of Epicurus, to all objects of human concern ; 
¢xempting them from the influence of passion; and conse- 
quently suffering them to partake of a small portion only of 
the good and evil -of life. The disciples of Euclid and New- 
ton are not only not to be moved by trivial accidents and petty 
vexations, but are insensible even as Archimedes while the 
sword of death was descending on him. 

These arguments, which are plausible because they are in 
part just, have been deemed incontrovertible by some who have 
not sufficiently, considered the nature of the human mind, of 
abstract science, and of the true object of life; in general, too, 
they have beem-urged by men who have not been distinguished 
by variety, by extent, nor by accuracy of knowlege ; by men 
who have neither added to truth, nor embellished it *.. The 


tdefence of the mathematics has been rare, because the culti- 
‘vators of this science have not been very ambitious of gaining 


‘the public suffrage in favour of its propriety and advantages: 
but the defence has been made: it has been urged that the 
mind has its wants, as well as the body ; that the food of the 
waind is truth,—and that truth, genuine and sure, is to be 
found in the mathematics ;, that it is desirable to reason justly, 
although on frivolous subjects ; and that the science, therefore, 
is worthy of regard, which gives to the mind a habitude of just 
argumentation, and rénders it pliant to truth. On reasons like 
these, has the vindication of what may be called the spiritual and 
philosophical utility of the mathematics been conducted. Its 

oss and material utility furnishes a not less sure and ample 


ground of defence ; and this ground is to be sought amid the va- 


riety of inventions which add to the comforts and luxuries of so- 
% : ° ‘gir . ’ . 

ciety, and amid those arts by means of which commerce is con- 
ducted with safety and expedition +. Inthis subserviency of spe- 
Sree culative 
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* Fontenelle says that “men, indulging \a species of revenge, 
abusg: what they do not wnderstand, or what is hard to be under- 
Stood:;; and -the mathematics are difficult of access, thorny and 
ardnouss”’. 

+. Lhe following. passage, from the celebrated preface to the 
\VUemoirs.of the Academy of Sciences, illustrates and enforces what 


? 


we have said: 
a : “We 
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culative truth to abstract good, in this investment of abstract con- 
ceptions with power, consists what Bacon calls,*‘the deep, fruitful, 
and operative study of the sciences ;” and indeed the advantages 
to be derived from the co-operation of scientific and mechanical 
ingenuity are too evident, and too demonstrable, to be denied. 
On this account, the impugners of the mathematics have 
thought to deprive them of their fairest title and most weighty 
recommendation, by asserting that improvements in the me- 
chanical arts rarely originate from merely speculative philoso- 
phers, but are due to the genius of mechanics who are unread 
and unlearned in the subtile, connected, and refined reasoniags 
of an Euclid, a Newton, or an Euler. ‘This assertion is 
indeed partly true: it is in a great measure warranted by expe- 
rience, and may be made probable by an examination of the 
mental habits and modes of reasoning induced by the;study of 
pure and abstract science. seit 
Considering the truth of the assertion as established ¢@ poste 
rior, it may be observed that, although the examples of a 
Newton and a Galileo might be adduced, and of an Arehi- 
medes who rose from his figures to animate and direct powers 
which scattered dismay and ruin over the arms of the. mast 
warlike nation on earth, yet the great benefactors of the arts 








«© We have a moon to enlighten us during our nights +’ of wha 
concernment to us is it that Jupiter should have four A Why ser 
tedious observations, so many fatiguing calculstionsiniy Chait an 
exact knowlege of their courses? We shall not be more enlightened ; 
and nature, which has placed these small stars beyond the, view of 
our eyes, seems not to have intended them for us. Influenced by 
reasoning so plausible as this, we ought to shun the observation. of 
satellites with a telescope, and the investigation of their motons: 
—yet it is certain that we should thus be great losers. 

‘¢ Whoever is even slightly acquainted with the principles of flavi- 

tion, and of geography, knows that, since the discovery of 'the 
our moons of Jupiter, science has been more benefited by them than 
by our own: that these moons serve, and will continue to serve, with 
increasing utility, to make marine charts beyond all comparison 
more exact than they were in antient times; and consequently to 
preserve the lives of an infinite number of mariners. Did astronomy 
derive no other benefit than this from the satellites of Jupiter, it 
would be sufficient-to justify those immense calculations, those ob- 
servations so assiduously and so scrupulously made, this grand appa- 
ratus of instruments, this superb building, devoted to the sole use 
of the science! In the mean time, the mass of mankind have no 
knowlege of the satellites of Jupiter, or such as is confused, and 
scraped up from common report ;—or they are ignorant of the cén- 
‘Rection of these moons with navigation,—or even that in late times 
Lavigation has been rendered more perfect,”? 
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Severe reasoning, nor inured to the rigour of strict mathema- 
tical demonstration : but men possessing what is called natural 
Sagacity, or a knowlege acquired irregularly, and with little 
formal study; who had not erected in their minds a gradual, 
regular, and connected system of trath, but had taken hints 
from ‘common objects, and bad derived their inventions from 
the forms of trees and the contrivances of animals. _ 
~ Yo prove 2 priori that the most able peometricians. are not 
likely either to invent or improve what is useful in the arts, 
we must advert to the criterion of beauty in mathematical 
science. ‘Phis criterion requires that the principles, on which 
the reasoning is to be founded, should be few in number, and 
the most simple and obvious truths; that the demonstration 
should ‘be connected throughout ; that nothing should be 
assumed as axiomatical or evident, which admits of deduction 
from something more simple ; avd that the longest and most 
‘tedious operation js not to be shunned, in order to link together 
‘parts apparently but little aisunited. Hence, he who loves to 
seek truth in abstract science combines slowly and scrupu- 
lously ; examines an object on all its sides ; makes only one step 
at a time; and makes that sure before he attempts a new one, 
‘To the inventions and improvement of machincs, on the con- 
trary, a different habitude of mind is requisite. Nature offers 
such a multiplicity and variety of circumstances, of which:the 
separate and exact influence is unknown, that we eannot reason 
‘strictly from them, nor assign their precise.eflect. We should 
combine more rapidly, and comprehend more largely, if we 
‘wonld add to the inventions of art. ‘The mind must quit ‘its 
‘glow,*serupulous, and sure operations, in order to make a large 
and sudden grasp. 

“Although, however, men of speculative research have not 
always been what Bacon says they ought to be, * the guardians 
of those stores from which men in active courses are furnished,” 
yet, of late years, it must be observed, circumstances have deter- 
mined: them to apply their calculations to matters of practical 

cutility. The forms of lenses, on which the perfection of 
‘telescopes depends, have keen determined after an analytical 
investigation ; the resistance and motion of fluids have been 
calculated; the figure of columns which support the greatest 
weight under a given volume has been assigned; and naviga- 
“tion has been most essentially benefited by the methods which 
have been invented for determining the longitude. 

What degree of union has been already effected between 

- science and experiment; what aid analytical research has given 
to mechanical contrivance, or may hereafter give; it is the 
4 business 
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business of M. Prony’s book now before us to shew. In his 
advertisement, he observes that. * the lines of demarcation be- 
tween theory and practice begin to disappear 5 that it is neces- 
sary to hasten the epoch of their re- union, by making specu 
lative and practical philosophers speak a common language; 
that the means of obtaining so desirable an end-is to give to 
the former a taste for observation, and to make the latter sens 
sible of the dangers and inconveniences of mere trial. In 
thus making the procedures of the arts approach the sciences,. 
and in diffusing over the former the light of the latter, the ob- 
jects of application which enrich the one will furnish matter 
to make the others more pure and perfect.’ : 
The first volume. of this work is divided into five sections, 
which are preceded by a frst part, containing “the principles 
of mechanics ; in-the introduction to which is given the deve- 
lopement of those general notions on which the, science of 
mechanics is founded. Here the author shews what are the 
phenomena which present themselves in considering motion, 
viz. the space and TiME employed in describing it. » He 
remarks that, in a mathematical inquiry,, the business is not 
concerning the cause but the /aws by which effects operate 5 
and that the determination of the measure of motion is an. 
affair of pure convention and commodiousness. - He-then gives 
the true designation of the term velocity, and states that the 
theory of motion requires the dicussion of these two funda- 
mental questions: 1st, What is the velocity of a body at any 
instant of its motion; 2dly, What is the law of the variation 
of its motion. ‘The first is thus’determined: if, in an equa- 
tion between the space and time, a curve be constructed to 
represent that equation, the time being computed on the axis 
of the abscissas, then the velocity for any instant will be equal’ 
to the corresponding ordinate divided by the subtangent. This 
method of representing the velocity, if thoroughly examined, 


is the same as the more common oue, viz. =— (* space, ¢ 


time). The second question is reduced to this equation o=— 


In the establishment of the laws of motion,. M. Prony adopts 
the method given by D’Alembert in his Dynamique: which 
method is dependent on the principle of the sufficient reason of 
Leibnitz, which affirms a thing to be according to such a 
manner, because tliere is no reason why it should be according 
to any other. 

In the demonstration of the laws of i impact, the ‘author has 
also followed D’Alembert ;» whose method is grounded on this 
principle, that two equal bodies, meeting with equal velocities 
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in the direction of a line passing through their centre of 
gravity, will remain at rest’ after impact. This principle 
affords an-easy solution of all cases in which the bodies are 
commensurable ; for the cases of incommensurable bodies, 
Di Alembert gave a particular demonstration *. The question 
concerning the. forces vives, formerly discussed with so much 
zeal, us stated clearly and decided satisfactorily. 

‘The demonstration of the parallelogram of forces is taken 
from the Traitéde Mecanique of the Abbé Marie. It has suffi- 
cient evidence. when the two sides of a parallelogram represent 
uniform motions: ‘but the case of the equilibrium of three 
forces, represented by the three sides of a triangle, requires 
a. distinct proof, and cannot with rigor be deduced from the 
composition of motion. 

Thesdemonstration of the lever is from Varignon, founded 
on the composition of forces: but it is faulty, inasmuch as it 
fails in the--most simple case, viz. when the lever is straight, 
and the directions of the powers are parallel to each other : 
the objection. is not removed by saying that parallel lines 
may be conceived to meet at an infnite distance, since on 


such an hypothesis no rigorous demonstration can be insti- 
tuted. Ao. : | 


The first part of volume I. is concluded by a recapitulation 


of the general principles of mechanics, which merits great en- 
comium ; we know not where to point out a summary at 
once so luminous and so precise, so judiciously arranged and 
so logically consequent.’ The remarks of the author are not 
only. apposite.to the subject, but are largely impregnated with 
a philosophic spirit. 

In section I. on Statics, M. Prony gives the ordinary 
theory of moments, and thence deduces the general conditions 
of equilibrium. The principles of this theory, the author ob- 
serves, frequently lead in their application to long and tedious 
calculations. The principle of virtual velocity, devised by 
La Grange, is more concise and easy in its application, and 
more extensive in its comprehension. Of this principle there 
is no direct and general demonstration, but its truth may be 
inferred from the exact conformity of its results with those 
which. have been obtained by other methods. 


M. Prony next proceeds to apply the general formulas of 


equilibrium to the determination of the centres of gravity ; and 
to demonstrate the property of the centre of gravity discovered 
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* Tustead of 22’ Alember??s demonstration, M. Prony proposes at 
the end of his second volume tg give another; which, however, 1s 
deficient in mathematical rigour. - 
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by Guildin, a Jesuit, :and announced in a work intitled Centro 
Barica, published in 1640. 

. The formulas deduced from the principle of the virtual vee 
locities are applied to the.six machines, ‘the lever, pully, &c. 


The latter part of the section ‘considers the equilibrium of 


arches. ‘The author is of opinion that the-art of constructing 
arches is one. of the most dificult and important’ parts ‘of hy- 
draulic architecture. It proposes, as its object; the ution of 
beauty and solidity, of decoration and durability. The arehi- 
tect must attempt to answer the ends of public safety, and'to 
leave behind him a speaking and .durable monument of ‘the ge- 
nius and taste of his age and nation. Although the antients 
have combined the forms of decoration in so great a variety, 
and with so much taste, that we must almost despair of pro- 
ducing a new beauty by a new combination; yet must they 
yield the palm of.excellence in what regards scientific con- 
struction. ‘The superiority of the moderns is abundantly evi- 
dent, in the bridges which have been constructed since the be- 
ginning of this century. 

The second section relates to Dynamics; and here> the au- 
thor adopts the principle followed by D’Alembert in his Dy- 
namigque, contained in this proposition: ‘ Whatever’ be the 
manner according to which any bodies change their actual mos 
tion, if the motion that each body would have in the follow- 
ing instant. were conceived to be compounded of two others, 


.. the first of which is what would really be after the change, 


then the second must be such that, if the bodies had not any 
other, they would all remain in equilibrium.” This principle 
is evident, and requires littlé effort of the mind to comprehend 
it. Itis applied to deduce the formulas of the velocities of 
bodies mutually impelling ; to determine the motion of the 
centre of gravity; to assign the general formulas of a body 
solicited by any powers whatever, whether moving in a curve 
or revolving round an axis; to projectiles, and the simple 
pendulum ; to the curves of quickest descent and equal pres- 
sure; to the compound pendulum ; to the centres of oscilla- 
tion and percussion; and to those of spontaneous rotation. 

In discussing the physico-mathematical theory of percussion, 
M. Prony explains what cause renders the ordinary theory of 
percussion insufficient and inapplicable to practice, and gives 
the sketch of a physical theory of percussion, which compre- 
hends all the theory of motion as well during the shock as af- 
terward. In this theory, the laws of the impulse of hard and 
soft bodies, perfectly or imperfectly elastic, will appear to flow 
from the same source. Don Gorges Juan, 4 Spanish author, 
first gave this theory, in a work intitled Examen maritime. 

L1l4 A general 
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A general theory of motion, built on the principle of virtual 
velocities, and applied to machines, terminates this section ; 
and the author notes the principal:causes of error in the con- 
struction of machines, explaining under what point of view 
they ought to be considered, to the end that the labour destined 
to their perfection may not be fruitless. . 

The. thigd section-is on the subject of Hydrostatics. Al- 
though the theory ‘of fluids be derived from the same sources 
as that of solid bodies, yet it is necessary to assign to fluids a 
particular quality, which shall draw between them and solids 
a distinct live of demarcation. This property is the equality of 
the pressure of fluids in every sense, and is the principle adopt- 
ed by £u/er in his memoir printed in the Petersburg Acts, and 
by D'dlembert in his treatise on the Equilibrium of Fluids. 
M.P RONY applies his theory, founded on this principle, to the 
propositions on the equilibrium and. pressure of fluids, to le- 
velliog, &c. He afterward applies the theory of the equili- 
brium of heavy and incompressible’ fluids, to the stability of 
banks, dikes, &c. and adds the theory and description of Par- 
cicux’s Areometer. | 

Respecting elastic fluids, the general conditions of their 
equilibrium are given. ‘The method of measuring the pressure 
of the air; the equation between the height in the barometer, 
and'the difference of ‘heights of levels; and the defects and 
degrees of utility of this instrument in measuring heights; are 
likewise considered. 

In the description of pumps, and of machines for elevating 
water, the author enters into a more particular detail, and 
uses a more diffirse explication. He begins from the most 
simple method of raising water, and procecds through the se- 
veral states'of modification and improvement to the most com- 
plicated contrivance. This order of explanation is not the 
one given by history, but is one which is scientific, and adopted 
for the purpose of perspicuity. 

Section IV. treats on Hydrodynamics. The mechanics of 
fluids is entirely due to modern research ; and of all branches 
of science it is the most difficult, and the least advanced. [he 
investigation of the nature and motion of fluids has given birth 
to various and important improvements in analysis. M. Proxy, 
in this s¢ttion, relates the solutions of the problems concerning 
the flowing of a fluid through an orifice in a vessel, and the 
éxperiments made by the Abbé Bossut pn the times of empty- 
ing vessels. / 

In discussing the shock and resistarice of fluids, the author 
explains why the common physico-mathematical theory of per- 
cussion is not applicable; and, in following a new a 8 

order 
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order to arrive at the solution of questions relative to the shock 
of fluids, he uses as a guide M. Gorges Juan, author of the 
Examen maritime already mentioned.—In the latter part of 
the section, he gives the general and rigorous theory of the 
motion of fluids, and shews the insufficiency of the ordinary 
integral calculus for resolving problems appertaining to this 
theory. The calculus essentially necessary to these problems 
is that of partial differences invented by Euler and D’diembert. 
This calculus is so facilitated, as to be within the comprehen- 
sion of young students ; and its equations are applied to the 
motion of fluids in tubes. 

Section V. treats of machines, and of moving powers to 
which they can be applied ; considering the different physical 
circumstances that affect their equilibrium and motion. ‘Che 
mauner in which adhesion, friction, and the stiffness of ropes 
and chains, operate, is explained ; and the previous theory is 

applied to the force of men carrying, pushing, dragging, throw- 
ing, &c. and to the force of horses. 

In the latter part of the volume, the author treats of the 
elastic fluid reduced to vapour, and of its application to the 
motion of machines. An account is also given of the discovery, 
use, and successive improvements of the steam-engine. 

The Second Volume of the Hydraulic Architecture is destined 
to the description of steam-engines. Since the grgat perfection, 
lately given to such engines, has determined their cunstruct- 
ors to employ only those of double effect, the different me- 
chanisms and contrivances which preceded the recent dis- 
coveries are to be considered only as objects of curious reszarch 
and erudition, As it was the intention of the author to step 
beyond the strict limits which mere practical utility might pre- 
scribe, in order to point out the progress of the human mind 
from one invention to another, by the combination of ideas, be 
has given the details relative to the antient machines, and has 
disposed them in such a manner that the connection between 
successive improvements may be traced, and the value of each 
improvement appreciated. Since, however, the machines of 
double effect were the primary objects of this work, the anrient 
machines are treated only as accessory. To have presented a full 
description of each machine would have extended the work 
beyond all reasonable bounds: but sufficient particulars are 
given of these machines, to make manifest the relation berwcen 
the old and the new, and to point oat when the former are 
only particular cases of the latter. * By this method: (says M. 
Prony) the progress of the human mind will be traced, which 
commences with isolated ideas, previously to passing to pene- 
val notions, It will appear that a machine of double effect, 
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conveniently constructed, can, with the slight modifications of 
which its mechanism is susceptible, operate as a machine of 
Neweomen, or as one of those constructed at Chaillot.’ 

‘In treating of steam-engines, M. Prony has adopted three 
principal divisions of objects for description and discussion. 
The fitst contains the detail of experiments, and the descrip- 
tion of the apparatus used for determining the expansive force of 
vapour; some useful purposes are also mentioned, to which the 
results of the experiments may be applied in natural philosophy 
and the arts. The second division treats of the two systems of 
the steam-engine of double effect, in which the author endea- 
vours to unite the different variations of which the combination 
of machines is susceptible ; and he has added the detailed de- 
scription of the,engine of Newcomen, and of those constructed 
since 4780 at Chaillot and Gros Caillou. Finally, the third 
division presents particular details necessary to those who wish 
to construct steam-engines; and the principles requisite for 
calculating their dimensions and effects. 

In concluding our account of this work, we must, observe 
that it is one of those which comprehend so great a variety 
and-extent of matter, and require for their accomplishment so 
great a depth of knowlege, that we have considerable difficulty 
in believing them to have been effected by a single individual. 
We must recollect, however, that the pages over which we 
turn in a few hours, or which we peruse in a few weeks, pre- 
sent the continued accumulation of many years passed in pa- 
tient and laborious research :—but, if such a recollection with- 
draws us from the confusion of vague admiration, it will only 
lead us, in this instance, to a sedate, matured, and defensible 
approbation, ‘ 

Whatever, mdeed, is due to judicious selection and clear 
arrangement, to enlarged knowlege and nice discernment, to 
criticism which exposes error and absurdity, and to genius 
which points ovt the road to new truths, must be participated 
by the author of the present work. Few have sufficient com- 
prehension of knowlege for all that M,. Prony has written : 
yet whoever consults his book, for information on any parti- 
¢ular subject which it discusses, will not turn from it unsatis- 
sed 3 nor conrplain that, to the ambition of variety and extent 
of matter, the anthor has sacrificed the nicety of detail, the 
rigor of provf, or the curious discussion of fundamental pro- 
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Arr. IL. Histoire de Pierre III. Empereur de Russie, &c. i. ¢. 
The History of Peter the Third, Emperor of Russia, printed from 

a MS. found among the Papers of M. Montmorin, formerly Minister 
for the Department of Foreign Affairs, and composed by a secret 
Agent of , is XV. at the Court of Petersburg ; with import. 
ant Illustrations and Additions. To which is added, the Private 
History of the Amours and the principal Lovers of Catharine IT. 
7 the Author of the Life of Frederick 11. King of Prussia. 
ith Copper-Plates. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1799. : 


Tas work is ostentatiously announced to the public, as very 

different from those compilations which are hastily put toe 
gether on the death of some great personage ; and it is declared 
to be the collection of the observations of a man of talents and 
distinction, secretly kept by Lewis XV. at the court of Pe- 
tersburg, for the purpose of satisfying his curiosity respecting the 
private intrigues of that court: but its claims to historical excel- 
lence are s0 immaterial, that it might have been suffered to pass 
among the generality of those performances which are here 
mentioned with so much scorn. If by ‘the Author of the Lifeof 
Frederick II.’ be meant the Abbé Denina, we should as soon 
suppose it to be the production of some hot-brained democrat, 
inspired from his grenier in Paris to blacken the character of 
the late Empress of Russia, to the hcnour and glory of sacred 
Jacobinism. Indeed,.a much better work than this might have 
been compiled under the same title by some industrious book~ 
maker, from the materials already published, without the 
trouble of a journey to Petersburg, or even descending from 
his ** watch-tower in the skies.” 


‘ We shall here sce (saysthis /ofy writer) this great empress, 86 
highly extolled by authors of the greatest celebrity, degrading hen 
self to the vilest intrigues, becoming the miserable tool of her gal- 
lants, submitting to their most humiliating insults, and rpg 
herself to the most infamous libertinism. We shall behold almost a 
the sovereigns of Europe basely cringing at the feet of her contemp- 
tible favourites, granting them the most distinguished favours, de- 
«orating them with those brilliant ribbons which they themselves 
took pride in wearing, and thus assimilating those heroes of the 
toilette with their boasted ancestors, with themselves, and with the 
noblest branches of their family. Lastly, we shall here see bloody 
wars undertaken, whole provinces overthrown, races of people torn 
from their country, thousands of men cut to pieces, or reduced to 
misery and despair, to satisfy the inordinate ambition of a basé and 
worthless adventurer, repulsed in disgust from the bed of Catharine, 
forming a plot to dethrone her, and wretchedly dying at last, poisoned 
by the orders of his mistress.’ 


The introduction consists of a laboured comparison between 
the Emperors Claudius and Peter HI.5 in which, if the two 
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portraits be not as like as they can stare, it is not from any ne. 
glect inthe painter, who has made the resemblance as completé 
as he could. | 

» Our countryman, Mr. Coxe, is very roughly treated by 
this panegyrist ‘of Peter UI. for having imputed weakness and 
debauchery to that unfortunate: prince.— However, he has oc- 
casionally dipped into respectable sources, though without 
naming them, for several of the historical facts which he re- 
lates. Speaking of the origin of Orlof, he says: 

« His grandfather, an’ accomplice in a rebellion which threatened 
both the monarch and the state, was condemped to lose his head in 
1698.. The trunk of a tree served as a block on this occasion, but the 
whole length of it was already covered with the heads and the bodies of 
a row of Strelitzes, whom the tzar had decapitated with his own 
hand. . Orlof’s turn being come for laying his neck on the tree, and 
not finding rooni, ‘he put away with his hands the heads of his com- 
rades, saying, Padite proch mné, miesta niet; “ Away with you, 
and make room for me.” ‘The tzar, on beholding this act of firm- 
ness, or of insensibility, suspendedthe axe, and gave him his pardon. 


Such is the origin of the three brothers Orlof*, who afterward played 
such a conspicuous part in Russia,’ &c. . 


This anecdote stands here unsupported by any authority: 
but, whether the writer knew it or not, it is probably derived 
from a book now extremely scarce, entitled ** Diarium itineris 
in Moscoviam D. de Guarient && Rall, ab imperatore Leopoldo I. 

ad tzarum Petrum Alexiovitchium ablegati extraordinarii, de- 
scriptum a Foanne Georgio Korb, secretario ablegationis Casaria.” 
Vienne, Austria; in fol. ‘Vhis work contains the particulars of 
the tortures and punishments to which the rebellious Strelitzes 
were condemned, As, on this occasion, the justice of the 
tzar,was carried to the excess of cruelty, the court of Vienna, 
in tenderness to that monarch, caused all the copies of this 
hook, which were not immediately sold, to be suppressed. It 
is enriched with several copper-plates, at the sight of which 
the heart of the spectator sickens.—Whence our author ob- 
tained the following anecdote, it 1s not so easy to conjecture : 
When Peter III. had resolved to march against Denmark for 
the recovery of the territory of Holstein, he said to Marshal 
| Razumofsky, hetman of the kozaks, * I have made choice of 
you to accompany me, and shall give you the command of the 
army.”—** df that be the case, (returned the Marshal,) I shall 
take the liberty of giving your majesty a piece of advice.”— 
«; Well, what adyice.?”’—** To form two armies instead of 
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* The ancestor’s name was Adler, a German, which werd, eagle, 


isin Russ; Orel, Orlova, Orlof. 
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one.”==t* Why so?”—* Because, on so difficult an enter- 
prise, it will be necessary to have one behind that which I shall 
command, to drive it 6n.” “The emperor ‘laughed “heartily at 
this reply, which he took as a joke of the marshal, who had 
never appeared at the head of a body of troops; * and yet,’ 
continues our.author, © the observation was founded in truth. 
Itis well known thatthe Russian soldiers are excellent troops 5 
‘machines of passive ebedience, who move at the word of com- 
mand,‘ scarcely ever retreat, and: suffer theinselves to be killed 
through fanaticism :—but their officers are in general the most 
‘dastardly in Europe. It is likewise well known, that, from one 
‘extremity to the other of this vast empires containing a million 
“of square leagues in superficies, all who are not in a military 
dress tremble, fly, or sue for mercy at'the sight of an uniform,’ 
As to the bravery of the officers, the weapons of our warfare 
being of anather-kind,- we shall leave the vindication of it’ to 
the swords of Marshal Suvorof Rymnikski; and his country- 
-men in arms. One assertion, however; we shall venture to 
‘contradict,’ concerning a transaction in which, as the author 
pretends to have been concerned, we might have reasonably 
expected'a greater degree ofaccuracy.’ | ? 

‘ An anonymous author, M. D. G. (he says) and M. de la 
Marche,‘ drew up: their account of the fall of Peter III. from the 
oe Outrageans de Cathérine, and trom the memorial which shite 
.published as the pretended justification of her conduct, and of the 
murder of her husband. - fe 

‘ This memoir was composed by a Frenchman, named de Villiers, 
who went to Russia after having been struck off the list of advocates of 
_Paris.. General, Betski,. with whom’ I was intimately connected in 
friendship, proposed to me at the time to compose this apologetical 
‘memoir, and neglected no means for obtaining my consent : I refused 
his ‘offers, saying to him, * General, you are very friendly to me, and 
you have shewn me marks of your esteem: but my pen shall never 
be venal, and I have not the art of disguising the truth : neither pru- 
-dence nor my delicacy. will allow me to accept of this commission.” 

§ On this refusal, application was made to M. de Villers, who 
drew up the memoir from an outline sketched by the hand of the 
Empress ; I saw itat first, 1 read it afterward, and I can assert that this 
piece is the oraison funebre dela modestie de Cathérine.’ 

Now what will the reader think of the modesty of this writer, 
when he is told that the memoir in question is dated July 6, 
1762 *; andthat M. de Villiers did not come to Russia till af. 
ter the unfortunate death of Dr. John Brown, in 1766+, 





* See Tooke’s Life of Catharine II. vol. i. Appendix, p. 540. 
3d edit. 
+ See Biographia Britannica ; article Brown (Dr. John]. 
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to supply the place intended for whom, M. de V. was invited 
over. . 

We now meet with an extract of not fewer than a dozen 
pages from Mr. Coxe’s travels, which the writer calls a 
réchauffé historique. 7 

We thought that it might be possible-to find, in some part 
of the third volume, (which relates the amours of Catharine,) 
2 passage or two to have extracted, as affording either inform- 
ation or entertainment ; but, after a careful perusal, nothing 
appears besides what is too gross or otherwise too contemp- 
tible for insertion. On the whole, the former part of the first 


volume may possibly be taken from the papers of some ill-in- 


formed and incompetent reporter, who perhaps was at Peters- 
burg during thetime of the revolution in 1762 : but all the rest 
is a coarse manufacture from works already before the: public, 
interspersed with anecdotes void of foundation, and observa- 
tions destitute of common sense. 

With regard to the embellishments, which are neatly en- 
graved, the frontispiece to the first volume is inscribed 
© Peter LI. assassinated by the orders of his wife Catharine Il,’ 
The scene is passing in a strong vaulted dungeon ;, whereas 
every body knows that Ropscha, where Peter III. met with his 


death, was a small wooden hunting-box, a few versts from 


Oranienbaum, afterward converted into a linen bleachery, and 
since entirely demolished. ‘The chamber was not very large, 
being only about 30 feet by 203; and many people still remem- 
ber the emperor’s liftle iron bedstead, with green silk curtains 
in one corner, with his slippers, morning gown, &c. as they 
had last been used; and have taken particular notice of a mus- 
ket-ball sticking in the beam which passed across the ceiling. 
The frontispiece to the second volume has under it, * Pugatshef 
causes Charlof ta. be hanged in presence of his wife.” Here we 
have the magnificent edifices of a large town of Italy or France, 
with the costumes of no country on earth, to represent the in- 
terior of a miserable fort in the regions of the Ural.—The 
third and last decorations is, ‘ Catharine If. goes to visit Po- 
temkinin his hermitage.’ In this picture, the sudden excla- 
mation of the prince, in a fit of the spleen, that he would turn 
monk, has ingeniously produced a cell with wooden chairs, 
death’s head, acrucifix, sandals, rope-girdle, cowl, &c. and 


‘two ladies entering in grand wegligé; all to embellish a story 
‘that never had even the slightest foundation in fact. Tt 
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Arr. III. E£ssai sur bs Antiquités du Nord, &c. i, 2. Essay on the 
Antiquities of the North,“and on the Antieat Northern Lan- 
guages. By Cuartes PouGens, Member of the’ National Insti- 
tution of Bologna, and of the Philotechnic Society of Paris. 8vo. 
pp. 152. Printed for and ‘sold-by the Author at Paris. 1799. 
London, imported by De Boffe. 


Ts is the second edition of what the author calls only a 
fragment of his philosophical history ofantient and mo- 
dern languages, designed to be prefixed to a dictionary of the 
French tongue, on which he has been labouring during twenty 
years.<«We are glad to find that philology continues to be cul- 
tivated in France, in spite of the various revolutions which 
that conntry has experienced, and amid the din of arms and 
the horrors of war. We feared that polite literature would be 
totally neglected, and that the Muses would quit a country of 
republicans, who talked so much of “iberty, equality, and the 
rights of ment: but we gladly find that this has. not been the 
case. Excellent works in every branch of learning have ap- 
peared within the course of the last six years ; arid the present 
publication is a proof that lexicography is not neglected. 


¢ Philosophers and men of letters (says the author) have long 
wished for a completé dictionary of the French language. To the 
labours of the Academy, ‘all paid due homage: but it was observed 
with pain that this justly celebrated society had confined the various 
acceptations ef words to phrases of pure imveution, instead of 
extending their meaning by quotations from the great writers who 
have illustrated the language, and pointing out the different shades 
which men of genius have assigned to the same word.—It was also 
complained, by persons of taste, that a third part of the work was 
employed in recording a number of obsolete proverbs and idioms ; and 
may we not add that, notwithstanding the important melioration ef- 
fected by the learned men who had the care of the edition lately pub- 
lished, this new impression answers not entirely the expectations of 
cither natives or strangers.—Shall the French nation, then, be the 
only one without a complete Lexicon? The Italians have their Voca- 
bulary of Crusca in six folio.volumes ; in which, after good definitions, 
we find a just arrangement of all the various acceptations of which 
each word is susceptible, accompanied by examples from the best 
classics of Italy.—On this model, the Academy of Madrid composed 
their Dictionary in six volumes in folio ; of which a new édition, con- 
siderably augmented, is now preparing for the press.—The Por- 
tuguese, although almost without literature, have a» Vocabulary in 
ten volumes ;—and England, which before 1755, had only a dry and 
defective nomenclature, has found in Johnson ‘alone, without any co- 
operator, a man who has enriched his country with a-dictionary in 
which are found at once, the etymology, * of words, .theit definition, 
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* Johnson’s- etymologies are often false, and far the most part 
borrowed from Junius and Skinner. ev. 
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and the illustration of them, by quotations from the best English 

writers. . . 
‘ Jealous of the superiority of other nations in rhis respect, I ima- 


gined that. 1 alone also might, by exerting still more pains and perse- 


verance than Johnson, adopt and.(perhaps) perfect his plan.—It, was 
towards the end of 1776, that I began to lay the foundation of this 
laborious undertaking 5 and since that time, I have been totally.oc- 
cupied about the means ofexceuting it. I have visited a great part . 
of Eturrope, for the purpose of consulting libraries and learned men ; 
and I have thus ‘employed the greater portion of my fortune in tra- 
welling, and in making researches always difficult, and often very 
expensive. 

¢ Here I content myself with giving a very brief account of the 
plan which I have:followed; reserving details for the preliminary dis- 
course, which J mean to prefix to my first volume.—That discourse 
will be followed; 1st, by a Philosophical History of Antient and Mo- 
dern Tongues. 2d, by a Dissertation on Etymology, in which I 
shall Jay down the rules which my own long experiencc, and the 
communications of the learned, have taught me. 3d, by a Philo- 
sophical Syntax. th, by comparative Tables of the identities which 
1 have observed among the homogeneous words of a great number of 
idioms, apparently .very different. Finally, by a sort of Universal 
Alphabet, composed of all the simple sounds, whether vowels or 


consonants.’ 


The author next gives an extract of his plan, which is-ver 
judicious, and which we recommend to every one who would 
compose or improve a national dictionary. 


‘ 'The last:volume (says he) will be entirely devoted to remarks on . 
the French language, and to various means of embellishing it by a 
comparative study of antient and modern idioms. Here I place the 
‘Repertory of a certain number of new words, selected with a scru- 

idous exactness from the too great multitude of neological terms, 

hich have latterly infested the language of our Fenelons and Racines. 
To these I have added many old words, which a false taste had pro- 
scribed ; and words which, by a prudent neology, we might borrow 
from other tongues ; complementary substantives and adjectives which 
we still want; contraries, privatives, and negatives, omitted in the 
Dictionary of the Academy ; augmentatives, diminutives, and pejora- 
fives, which we have lost, but which other nations have had the good 
sense to preserve.—In fine, such words, whether in old French, or 
in languages related to it, as complete what may be called the differ- 
ent families of grammar.’ - 

This is certainly the plan of a great work; which, if well 
executed, will. be a considerable accession not only to French 
literature, but to philology in general: for which reason, we 


have given a translation of nearly the whole of the author’s 
account of it. 


Of the Essay which follows, we shall speak briefly. It con- 
tains a good account of those writers who have principally di- 
a rected 
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rected their Jabours to illustrate the dialects and antiquities of 
the North, with many just reflections on the subjects - 

‘ It is agreed (says M. PouGens) amorig the learned of all na- 
tions, that it is impossible to obtain a perfect knowlege of northern 
antiquities, without a previous study of the principal: idioms which 
prevail, and have prevailed, in those hyperborean regions. ., The ju~ 
dicious Hickes, has detected a number. of gross blunders.in many of © 
the most celebrated archeologists, such as Minshews Coke, Veerstegans 
Skinner, Lindenbrock, Becanus, and even Grotius; who, through 
the want of a due knowlege of the antient northern dialects, have 
fallen into strange mistakes.’ . 


The author insists on the necessity of studying the antient 
northern dialects in the text of the writers of the country; 
which are but little known to the greater number of the learned 
men of Europe. During the last twenty years, many ptecious 
manuscripts have been published, which throw greatlight on the 
history, religion, usages, and literature of the Scythians, Goths, 
Islanders, &c.—The Rhunic monuments in Sweden were, for 
many ages, .as little known as the hieroglyphics on the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. The first Rhunic alphabet was given by two 
brothers, Fohnand Olaus Magaus : but it was very imperfect. 
Burzeus, with more attention and accuracy, examined the an- 
tient monuments, of which he gave exact drawings.—JThe 
work of Olaus Wormius, entitled Danica Literatura Antiquis- 
sima, was published in 16513 and soon afterward his Lexicon 
Latino-Runicum :e* But the important work, (says our author) 
to be consulted on this subject, is undoubtedly that of the 
learned Englishman Hickesius { Hickes] :—yet his performance, 
so rich in matter, and abounding with so many excellent re- 
marks, ought not to excuse the student of northern antiquities 
from consulting the manuscripts lately printed at Copenhagen 
and Upsal; such as the Orckneyinga Saga, Island’s Laudaama- 
bock, the Viga Glums Saga, &c. &c.—M. Poucensy r&tes 
highly the writings of Buxhornius, Leibnitz, and Jbre3'and lie 
gives ashort analysis of their principal works relating to nore 
thern antiquities.—Annexed is a pretty copious notice of the 
best publications on the religion, history; and idioms of the 


antient nations of the North. G 
Gred..s. 
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Art. IV. Dissertation Historique sur les Libertés de ? Eglise Gals 
licane, &c. i. e. An Historical Dissertation respetting the Li. 
berties of the Gallican Church, and the Assembly of the French 
Clergy in 1682. 8vo. pp. 108. 2s. 6d. De Boffe, London. 


17995 
His tract, which is most frobalily the production of some Eng- 
lish ex-jesuit, or Romish missionary, is a bold yet feeble ate 
Ary, Rev, Vou. xxix. M mm tack 
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tack on the General Assembly of the French Clergy; who in 
1682 published’ the Sad Declaration, which contains the 
four principal articles of what is called the Liberty of the Gal- 
lican Church ; and which were afterward so ably defended by 
Bossuet and Dupin. The substance of those articles is—That 
the power of the Pope, and even of the Church, ts purely spiritual.— 
That, consequently, kings are uct, with respect to temporals, sube 
ject to any ecclesiastical power ; nor can be deposed directly or tndi- 
rectly by the authority of the keys; nor can subjects be, dispensed from 
their oaths of fidelity. —That the plenitude of papal power, even in 
spirituals, is limited by the canons, particularly by those of the council 
of Constance ;—and that, although the Pope; as ‘the vicar of Christ, 
hats a principal part in the discussion of questions concerning faith, 

and although dis decrees extend to all churches, yet his judgment is 
not irreformable, without the Church’s assent. 

Moderate as this declaration is, and submissive as are the 
terms in which it is couched, it was not relished by the Ro- 
man theologues; and it has ever been combated by those who 
were sticklers for the absolute supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. ‘The Popes, however, only murmured, and did not 
violest the French clergy in the enjoyment of their liberties ; 
which, after all, were more imaginary than real; and which, 
but for the patliaments of the kingdom, would often have been 
vivlated by the clergy themselves, or at least by a great part of 
them. ‘The university cf Paris, indeed, stood stauuchly to its 
principles, and required from every graduate a subscription to 
the four articles. Its union with the parliaments formed the 
strongest bulwark against the encroachment of'papal usurpa- 
tion: while the Crown, strange to tell, more often favoured the 
pretensions of Rome than its own privileges, or those of the 
Gallican Church. If a letter from Louis XIV. to Innocent 
XII. inserted in this pamphlet, p. 6g. be genuine, it gives a cus 
rious picture of the duplicity and superstition of him who was 
called the Great :—* I am glad (says he) to acquaint your Ho- 
liness that I have given the necessary orders, to the end that the 
ordinances contained in my Ldict of the 2d of March 1682, 
concerning the Declaration made by the clergy of the king- 
dom, which the circumstances of the time obliged me to make, 
be not executed!” Vhis.was evidently sacrificing his own in- 
terest, and the interests of his kingdom, to the Bishop 6f 
Rome; and-secretly undoing all that his clergy and S dlisaeate 
had established as fundamental maxims of the Gallican Church ; 
which by his own ordinance he had confirmed, and enjoined 
to -be strictly. observed throughout the kingdom, His 
Edict of 1682 orders the Declaration of the Clerg gy to .be 
-tegistered in all the Parliaments and Bailiwicks, in the Uni- 
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versities, and in the Faculties of Divinity and of Canon Law; and 
forbids the writing or teaching of the contrary to all and every 
one, whether secular or regular. It was also ordained, that the 
articles should be subscribed by all professors of the ecclesiasti- 
cal sciences; that no bachelor should receive a doctor’s de- 
gree, who had not in one of his theses maintained the doctrine 
inculcated in the declaration ; and that the bishops should cause 
it to be taught throughout all their dioceses. 

The above-mentioned letter to Innocent was written only 
ten years after the date of this Edict: but the conscience of 
Louis was then directed by a set of men who were totally de- 
voted to the See of Rome, and supporters’ of papal infalli- 
bility ! 

We scarcely think that the French clergy of the present day 
will thank this writer, for his unseasonable assault on those /t- 
berties which their ancestors so ably defended against the en- 
croachments of ambitious pontiffs, who wished to enslave the 
Christian world, and aspired at universal dominion.—The 
author assures us that h¢ is neither a Protestant nor a Fansenist s 
and to this declaration we give full credit. Gred..s. 





Art. V. L£xposition du Systeme du Monde, &c. i.e. An Illustration 
of the System of the World. By Pierre Simon La Prace, 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Board of 
Longitude. qto. 2 Vols. Paris. 


HIs work was announced in the Appendix to our 25th vol. 
1798, and a due account of it was promised for the next 
ensuing Supplement. As the reasons which prevented its ap- 
pearance are not perhaps sufficiently strong to establish our 
excuse in the judgment of the public, we prefer to rely on its 
good-nature, which we have so frequently experienced. 
The design of the author, who, to acute penctration and 
the most profound knowlege of analysis, joins no inconsider~ 


able share of eloquence, may be understood from his intro- 
duction : 





‘ There isa wide interval (he observes) between the first view of 
the heavens, and the comprehensive view of modern times which 
embraces both the past and future states of the system of the world. 
To arrive at a prospect so comprehensive, it has been, necessary to 
observe the heavenly bodies during a great number of ages; to dis- 
tinguish, in their appearances, the real motions of the earth; to ae- 
cend to the laws of planetary motions, and from these laws to the 
principle of universal gravitation ; and finally to descend from this 
principle to the full explanation of the heavenly phenomena, even in 
their minutest details. This has human genjus effected in astronomy. 
I'he explanation of the discoveries, and of the most simpie manner by 
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hich they were prodaced, the one from the'other, will havé the 
twofold-advantage of presenting a grand totality of important: truths, 
and the true method to be pursued in the investigation of the laws of 
ature: this is the object which I propose to myself in the present 
undertaking.’ 

The work .is. divided into chapters. The 1st discusses the 
diurnal motions of the heavens; in which the phenomena that 
ordinarily present themselves are noted and explained. ‘T'his 
chapter merits the highest praise for the ease of its style, for 
its perspicuity, and for its arrangement. Chapter II. treats 
on the Sun, and his proper motion, and is equally meritorious, 
Chapter III. on Time, and its measure. Here the. author 
treats of the new division; and, speaking of the necessity of 
fixing a proper vera, he says 


« It is desirable that all people should adopt one arid the same era, 
independant of moral,revelutions, and founded solely on astronomical 
pheaomena. ‘The ovigin of this zra might be fixed in the year in 
which the apogee of the solar o: bit coincided with the solar solstice, 
which ascends as high as the year 1250. ‘his origin might be taken 
in the instant of the mean vernal equinox, which in this year an- 

hours 
swers to the 5th of March, 5. 3676, at Paris. The universal 
meridian, where the origin of the terrestial longitudes might be fixed, 
would be that of the place which reckoned midnight at the same in- 
stant, arid which is to the east of Paris 135°. 2960. If, after a long 
series of years, the origin of the wra became uncertain, it would be 
difficult to find it by the sole movement of the apogee, on account 
of the slowness and the inequalities of this movement : but all uncer- 
tainty respecting this origin, and the position of the universal meri- 
dian, will be removed when it is remembered that, at the moment of 
the mean equinox, the mean longitude of the moon was 143% 7714. 
Thus what is arbitrary in the origin of time, and in that of the ter- 
‘restial longitudes, might be made to disappear. In adopting after- 
ward thé intercalation, and the preceding division of the year, and 
that of the month and day, the calendar would be formed in the most 
natural and most simple manner that can be devised, for inhabitants 
on this side of the equator.’ | 

Chap. 1V. On the Moon’s mean motion; her phases and 

-eclipses. 
Chap. V. Of the planets; particularly Mercury and Venus. 
“Chap. VI. Of Mars. VII. Of Jupiter and his satellites. 
~VIIL.* Of Saturn, his satellites and ring. IX. Of Uranus and 
his satellites. X. Of Comets. XI. Of Stars, and their mo- 
tions. XII. Of the figure of the Earth, and the variation of 
gravity at its surface. In this chapter, the new system of 
weights and measures is explained with great perspicuity, and 
* justified ; and we only omit to give an extract of ché author’s 
clear and forcible reasoning, because we recollect that the 
"3 system 
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system has already been presented to the public in Mr. Nichol 
son’s valuable Journal: see M.R. July, p. 301 & seq. 

Chap. XIII. Of-the flux and reflux of the Sea... XIV. Of 
the terrestial Atmosphere, and astronomical Refractions. 

‘The Second Book treats on the real motions of the heavenly. 
bodies. “Chap. I. Of the movement of the Earth’s rotation, 
Chap. II. Of the motion of the planets about the Sun, “THT. Of 
the motion of the Earth about the Sun. ‘The second and third 
of these chapters deserve notice as specimens of luminous and 
forcible argumentation. We shall give an extract, from. the 
latter. 


‘ Now, shall we suppose the sun to be accompanied, by planets 
and satellites in motion round the earth; or shall we make the earth 
move, as the planets, round the sun? ‘The appearances of the hea- 
venly motions are the same in the two hypotheses: but the second 
eught to be preferred, for the following considerations, 

‘ The masses of the sun, and of several of the planets, being con- 
siderably greater tham the mass of the earth ; it is much more simple 
to make the latter revolve about the sun, than to put in motio# round 
f the whole solar system. What complication m the heavenly moe 
tions does the immobility of the earth induce? How rapid must be 
the motion which we must then attribute to Jupiter, to Saturn al- 
most ten times more distant from the sun, to the planet Uranus still 
more distant ; when they are made to move, each year, about us, and 
at the same time about the sun? This complication, and this rapi+ 
dity of motion, disappear by the motion of the earth’s translation ; a 
motion conformable to the general law, according to which the small 
heavenly bodies revolve round the large bodies to which they are near, 

‘ The analogy of the earth to the planets confirms this motion, 
As to Jupiter, it revolves round itself, and is accompanied by a sa- 
tellite. An observer, at the surface of Jupiter, would deem the 
solar system in motion round him ; and the greatness of this planet 
would render this illusion less improbable than in the case of the 
earth. Is it not natural to think that the motion of this system, 
about us, is probably only an appearance? Let us in imagination 
transport ourselves to the surface of the sun, and thence contemplate 
the earth and the planets. All these bodies will to us appear moving 
from west to east; and this identity of direction indicates the motion 
of the earth: but what proves it evidently, is the law which exists 
between the times of the planets’ revolutions and their distances from 
the sun. ‘They revolve round him so much the more slowly, as the 
are more removed and regulated by this law, that the squares of the 
times of their revolutions are as the cubes of their mean distances, 
According to this remarkable law, the duration of the earth’s revo- 
lution, when it is supposed to move round the sun, ought to be pre- 
cisely that of the sidereal year. Is not this an incontestable proof 
that the earth revolves like all the planets, ‘and is subjected to the 
same laws ? | 

* In other respects, would it not be strange to suppose the ter. 
yestial globe scarcely sensible to sight from the sun, fixed in the 
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midst of planets moving round this star, which itself would revolve with 
them about the earth? Ought not the force, which, in order to retain 
the planets in their respective orbits round the sun, balances their 
centrifugal force,—ougnt it not to act equally on the earth, and the 
earth to oppose'to this action the same centrifugal force? ‘Thus the 
consideration of the heavenly motions observed from the sun leaves 
no doubt of the earth’s real metion :—but the observer, placed on it, 
has an additional sensible proof of this motion, in the phenomenon 
of the aberfation of hght, which is a necessary consequence of it.— 
We now proceed to develope this phenomenon.’ ; 


The author then gives the history of the discovery of the 
propagation of light, and of the aberration of the fixed stars; 
after which, he thus continues his argument for the truth of 
the Copernican system : 


« The consideration of the celestial motions conducts us then to 
displace the earth from the centre of the world, where we suppose it 
to be; misled by appearances, and by the propensity which man has to 
consider himself.as the principal object in Nature. The globe which 


he inhabits 1s a planet moving round an axis of its own, and round the 


sun. - In viewing it under this aspect, all the phenomena are ex- 
plained in the most simple manner ; the laws of the heavenly motions 
are uniform ; and all analogies are observed. Like Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, the earth is attended with a satellite; it revolves round 
itself, as do Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and probably the other 
planets ; it borrows, as they do, its light from. the sun, and revolves 
round the sun, observing the same direction and laws. In fine, the 
idea of the motion of the earth unites in its favour, simplicity, ana- 
logy, and generally all that characterises the true system of Nature, 
In following it in its consequences, we shall see the celestial phzno- 
mena réferred, even in their minutest details, to one law alone, of 
which they become the necessary developements. Thus will the 
earth’s motion acquire all the certainty of which physical truths are 
susceptible ; and which results, whether we consider the great num- 
ber and variety of the phenomena explained, or the simplicity of the 
laws from which they are made to depend. . No branch of natural 
knowlege unites in a higher degree these advantages, which the 
system of the world, grounded on the earth’s motion, possesses. 
This motion enlarges the universe in our eyes; to measure the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies, it affords us an immense base, the dia- 
meter of the earth’s orbit.. By its means, the dimensions of the 
planetary orbits have been exactly determined. Thus, the earth’s 
motion, which by the illusions: to which it gave rise, during a long 
period, retarded the knowlege of the real motions of the planets, has 
at length made them known to us, with greater precision than if we 
had been placed iu the focus of these motions. Nevertheless, the an- 
nual paraliax of the stars, or the angle under which the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit would be seen from their centre, is insensible, and 
does not amount to six seconds, even in those stars which by their 
superior brightness appear most near to us: these stars are then at 
the least a liundred chousand times more distant than the suns So 
‘ prodigious 
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predigious a distance, joined to their brightness, is a sufficient proof 
that they do not, like the planets and the satellites, derive their light 
from the sun, but that they shine with their own light, and are as so 
many suns scattered in the mmensity of space, which may be the 
foci of planetary systems. In fact, it is sufficient to place ourselves 
on the nearest of these stars, in order to see the sun only as a luminous 
star, whose diameter is less than the thirtieth part of a second. 

‘ It results from the immense distance of the stars, that their mo- 
tions in right ascension and declination are only appearances produced 
by the motion of the earth’s axis of rotation :—but some stars appear 
to have real and proper motions; and it is probable that they are a 
in motion, as the sun is; which carries along with him, through 
space, the entire system of planets, comets, and satellites ;° in the 
same manner in which each planet draws his satellites along with him 
in his motion round the sun,’ 

Chap. 1V. Of the appearances which belong to the motion 
of the Earth. V. Of the figure of the orbits of the Planets, 
and the laws of their motion about the Sun. VI, Of the 
figure of the orbits of the Comets, and the laws of their mo- 
tion about the Sun. VII. Of the laws of the motions of Sa- 
tellites about their Planets. 

In the Third Book, we have the author’s comment on the 
Jaws of motion; and here again we think jt proper to give an 
extract: but it will be short: 

¢ From amid the infinite variety of phenomena, which follow one 
another on the earth in continual succession, philosophers have at 
length discovered the small number of general laws which matter 
obeys in its motions. To these laws, every thing in Nature is sub- 
missive ; from them, every thing is derived, as necessarily as the re- 
turn of seasons ; and the curve described by the lightest atom, which 
the winds seem to carry at the caprice of chance, is regulated as cer- 
tainly as the planetary orbits. It should seem that the importance 
of these laws, on which we perpetually.depend, ought to have ex- 
cited curiosity in every period of time: but that indifference, which 
is too common to the human mind, kept them concealed uatil the 
commencement of the last century ; an epoch in which Galileo laid 
the foundations of the science of 1otion, by his disgoveries con- 
cerning the fall of bodies. Geomertricians,.in following the route of 
this great man, have at length reduced all mechanics to certain ge- 
neral formulas, so exact and comprehensive, that nothing is wanting 
to them except the perfection of analysis.’ 

We have next a chapter on Forces, and their composition. 
‘This is followed by another on the motion of a materjal point; 
a chapter pregnant with just observations and Jpminous reason- 
ing. We come then to remarks on the equilibrium of a system 
of bodies; and a chapter on the Equilibrium of Fluids. Here 
the author, speaking of the Forces vives, and the principle of 
the least action, is led to offer the following remarks on the 


doctrine of final causes: 
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¢ Many philosophers, struck with the order which reigns in Nae 


ture, and with the fecundity of her means in the production of phe. 


nomena, have’ imagined that’ she always arrives at its end by the 
most simple ways. In extending these views to mechanics, they 
have, inquired: what was the economy which Nature proposed to her- 
self, in the employment of forces. After many fruitless trials, they 
haye at length ascertained that, among all the curves which can be 
described by a, body moving from one point to another, that is al- 
ways selected to be described, in which the integral of the product 
of the mass of the body, by its velocity and the efeieti of the curve, 
is a minimum; so that, the velocity of a body moving in a curve 
surface, atid unsolicited by any force, being constant, it proceeds 
from one point to another by the shortest line. The preceding in- 
tegral has been called the action of a body ; and the reunion of like 
integrals relative to’each body of a system has been named the action 
of a system. The csconomy of Nature consists, then, according to 
these philosophers, in sparing this action,» so that it may be the least 
possible ; it is this which canstitutes the principle of the least action. 

‘ This principle, examined thoroughly, is only a curious result of 
the primordial laws of motion ; laws which, as it has appeared, are 
the most simple and natural that can be imagined; and which, on 
that accqunt, see to flow from the very eseence of matter :—but, as 
all the laws which are mathematically possible offer analagous results, 
it ought not to be glevated to the dignity of a final cause; and, 
far from having mm birth to the laws of motion, it has not been 
even accessory to their discovery ; without which it would be still a 


subject of dispute, what was to be understood by the least action of 
Nature.’ 


In Vol. If. Chap. IJ, the author explains the perturbations of 
the elliptical motion of the planets. In Chap. 1V, on the per- 
turbations of the elliptical motions of comets, he thus di- 
gresses into an account of the effects which probably would 
be produced by the shock of a comet : 


¢ To the terrors inspired by the appearance of comets, has suc- 
ceeded the apprehension that, out of the vast number of those which 
traverse in every direction the planetary system, some one should 
overthrow the earth :—but they pass so rapidly by us, that the effects 
of their attraction are not to be dreaded. It is only by striking 
against the earth, that they can here produce disastrous ravages: but 
this shock, although possible, is probable in a very slight degree ‘du- 
ring the course of a century. That two bodies, so small when com- 
paréd with the immensity of space in which they move, should ime 
pinge against each other, requires a concurrence of circumstances so 
extraordjnary, that we are not warranted in entertaining on this head 
any reasonable fear. Nevertheless, the small probability of such a 
shock, by accumulating during a long series of ages, may become 
considerable, It is easy to represent the effects of this shock on the 
earth. The axis andthe motion of rotation changed ; the seas aban 
doning their antient beds, in order to precipitate themselves towards 


the new equator; great numbers of men and animals, overwhelmed in 


this 
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this universal deluge, or destroyed by the violent concussion of the 
earth ; entire spaces annihilated ; all the monuments of human in- 
dustry overthrown ; such are the disasters which the shock of a comet 
asvould produce.’ 

Chap. V. treats on the perturbations of the Moon’s motion. 

Chap. X. On the tides: the matter of this chapter was 
contained in the author’s memoir on this subject, in the volume 
of the Academy of Sciences for 1790, and of which memoir 
we'gave a considerable account in our last Appendix. 

Chap. XI. treats on the stability of the equilibrium of the 
seas ;—-and the XWth contains reflections on the law. of uni- 
versal gravitation. 


‘The last part of this volume is occupied by a short history of 
Astronomy. 

In the present article, we have not attempted to exhibit, in 
an abbreviated manner, the matter and order of M. La Piacnz’s 
reasoning ; because the book itself, in many of its parts, gives 
little more than an outline of operations which are prolix in 
their detail; or a summary of observations and processes 
which, if expanded, would astonish by their extent and intri- 
cacy. We have judged it proper to give the titles of most of 
the chapters, as certain marks and signals of the route pursued 
by the author; with occasional extracts, as specimens of his 
clear, acute, and forcible reasoning. This treatise on astro- 
nomy, considering its object and extent, unites (in a much 
higher degree than any other work, on the same subject, that 
we ever saw,) clearness, order, and accuracy. It is familiar 
without being vague ; it is precise, but not abstruse ; its mat- 
ter seems drawn from a vast stock deposited in the mind of 
the author; and this matter is impregnated with the true spi- 
rit of philosophy. Other treatises of the same kind have been 
patched up, in the expectation of small gain or smaller fame, 
by men who were not extensive in their knowlege, enlarged in 
their views, nor curious in their discernment ; who read pur- 
posely to write; and who, when writing, exhausted themselves 
to the minutest particle of what they had acquired. Yet, one 
evil seems to attend the circumstances of men high in talents 
descending to write treatises like the present; we mean that, 
the most abstruse parts being familiar to their minds,,,they are 
apt to expatiate on them, as much as on parts more known, 
and more within the compass of the understandings of the ge- 
nerality of readers; and to think that an outline of a chain of 
reasoning, which exists in their minds connected and: com- 
plete, may convey an idea of it: when, to any thing like a dis- 
tinct conception and adequate comprehension of it, the inter- 
mediate processes are necessary. Several parts of M. La sire 
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second volume are open to this remark: what he says cone 
cerning the secular inequalities, &c. will only be understood 
by those who. have bestowed a considerable degree of atten- 
tion on this subject. —Lhe world must look forwards with im- 
patience to the appearance of the work which the author has 
promised on physical astronomy ; and in which, what ‘now 
seems to be obscure will be made evident by mathematical de- 
monstration, and what is concise and summary will obtain its 


just developement. Wood... 





Arr. VI. Les Caracteres de Théophraste; &c. i.e. The Cha- 

 racters of Theophrastus, from a Manuscript in the Vatican, con- 
taining Additions which never appeared in France; a new Tranela- 
tion, with the Greek Text ; Critical Notes; and a preliminary 
Discourse on the Life and Writings of Theophrastus. By Coray, 
M. D. of the Faculty of Montpelier. 8vo. pp. 410. Paris, 
1799- London, imported by De Boffe. Price gs. sewed. 


Or opening this volume, we were struck with the enthu- 

siasm which dictated its dedication. It is inscribed ‘to 
the free Grecians of the Ionian Sea;? whom the writer ex- 
horts to make themselves acquainted with antient Greek, and 
modern French, preparatory to their emancipation from their 
subjection to Turkey. At present, there seems little proba- 
bility that the modern Greeks will become much connected 
with France: but, should they ever fall under the dominion 
of the Great Nation *, it is to be feared that the French com- 
missaries will find as summary a method of making themselves 
understood, as that which is now practised by their ‘Turkish 
task-masters. 

The translator professes to give a more literal version of 
his original than that of La Bruyere : but, on comparing them 
together, we have not perceived that Dr. Coray’s translation ig 
much more faithful, and we think that it is inferior in elegance. 
La Bruyere has frequently given a turn to his expressions, 
slightly different from that of Theophrastus, where the French 
idiom required it: but such variations cannot be deemed inac- 
curate. We observe, also, that the present translation is not 
shorter than ‘the former; and, as far as we can pretend to 
decide on French style, it dees not compensate by simplicity for 
the happy ironical turn of La Bruyere. 

The notes are copious, and contain many useful and curious 


: T 
observations. Fer. 





* Tt remains to be seen whether the French will continue thus 
presumptuously to style themselves. 
Art. 
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Aer. VII. 4 View of the English Editions, Translations, and Ilus- 
trations of the Antient Greek and Latin Authors, with Remarks, 
By Lewis Wittram Brii¢cemann, Chaplain in ordinary to 
his Prussian Majesty. 8vo. pp. 8338. Stettin, 1797. 


Mes of our editions of the Greek and Roman Classics 
will be highly esteemed as long as those works are read 3 
and a considerable number of English translations from the 
Greek and Latin will be admired for their accuracy and ele. 
€. gance, as long as our language continues to be understood. 
It must, therefore, be an object of importance with the lovers 
of anttent literature, and especially with those who habitually 
study some favorite author, or who wish to distinguish them- 
selves in the same path, correctly to know whatever has been 
contributed by our countrymen towards the advancement of 
classical erudition. Several attempts to facilitate that knowlege 
have been made; among the rest, by the late Dr. Edward 
Harwood, in his View of the various Editions of the Greek and 
Roman Classics, a book which is deservedly esteemed. Its pian, 
however, is very different from that of the present publication, 
which treats exclusively of English editions of the classics ; 
and shews, at one glance, how greatly multiplied have been the 
endeavours of British scholars in cultivating a very valuable 
branch of literature, from the revival of it, down to the pre- 
sent period. The author must have been at very considerable 
pains in collecting his materials, as he executed the work with- 
out any personal assitance from this country. It certainly 
would have received material additions, if he had enjoyed free 
access to our universty-libraries: but, such as it is, we must 
regard the execution of it as a national compliment, and we 
can recommend it as an useful performance, and as the most 
complete of its kind. 

_ The remarks, subjoined to the titles of the various editions 
enumerated, are extracted from the different literary journals 
which have existed in this country, and from other occasional 
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Arr. VIII. Ocuvres Posthumes de D’ Alembert, &c. i.e. The Post- 
humous Works of D’ALEMBERT. 12mo. 2 Vols, Paris. 1799. 
Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 7s. sewed. 











Te manuscripts of these works were given to the editor 
by the widow of the unfortunate Condorcet*, to whom 


D’ALEMBERT had bequeathed all his papers. The details of 
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* The circumstances attending the death of this celebrated person 
have been sufficiently related in our late Reviews. 
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the private life, the opinions, and the particular affectiong, 
ef a philosopher so dear to scicnee, to literature, and to friend« 
ship, will (the editor presumes) interest his surviving friends, 
edify even the wise, and instruct the public. The present 
volumes will, moreover, furnish matter of astonishment to 
those who are of opinion that a profound thinker and a geo- 
metrician can neither feel nor Jove like other men. 

The eager curiosity for particulars relative to celebrated men, 
which is always manifested by the world, precludes the neces- 
sity of any apology for printing them. The editor of these 
volumes, however, has misused that power of gratifying public 
curiosity which he possessed: if we grant that he has been 
impelled to the publication of them by the desire of enhancing 
the reputation of his deceased friend, we cannot suppose that 
he has been uninfluenced by the wish of swelling his work ta 
its present size. 

It were vain to expect that every new book should contain 
new truths: we must be satisfied if old truths be served up 
after a new fashion, with proper seasoning and garniture :—= 
but, if editors furnish only what has been set before the world 
these forty years, we shall wish to see the rigor of Cardan’s 
Jaw enforced: ‘* non ab edendo deterreo, niodo novum aliquid in- 
veniant,” 

Of the letters contained in the first volume, some have ap- 
peared before; and the greatest part are not written by 
D’AcemBerr. ‘These letters, though replete with good sense, 
contain very few interesting particulars, and no documents 
relative to the grand conspiracy denounced by the Abbe Bar- 
ruel, In the second volume, most of the synonyms are 
extracted from the Encyclopedie, and have appeared likewise in 
the Abbé Girara’s treatise: the articles of literature, &c. are 
known to the public. but the excellence of the three disserta- 
tions on taste, by D’ Alembert, Voltaire, and Montesquieu, pleads 
the excuse of their re-appearance, Very little of the second 
volume is new. 

Volume I. is introduced by a brief history of M. D’ALem- 
BERT, written by himself. ‘The documents relative to this 
philosopher ate numerous, and have produced different impres- 
sions. In matters of pure and abstract science, the evidence 
is irresistible, and the conviction uniform: mathematicians, 
therefore, are thoroughly impressed with the vastness of his 
genius. His accuracy and judgment on subjects of taste and 
literature would probably be not less decidedly acknowleged, 
had his attack on Erudition and the Eruditi been less forcible 
and impressive. His moral character, if we regard the zeal 
of his friendships, his scorn of wealth, and his castigations of 
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vice and folly, was not only blameless but virtuous: yet his 
moral character is now made to depend on the establishment of 
a charge of a most serious nature. Who shall speak of his pri- 
vate virtues but as of splendid sivs, if he indeed plotted to 
wreck the good orderand happiness of society ?, Who shall dare 


to vindicate the purity of his principles, if he laboured to pro- 
mote so foul a purpose ?. 


The author, in his portrait of himself, speaking of his dis- 
position to love and friendship, says, 


‘ Since there are few persons whom he loves truly, and since fie 
makes but small show of real affection, those who know him super- 
ficially deem him little sensible of friendship: no one, hewever, 
takes a more lively interest in the welfare and misfortunes of his 
friends: on their account he loses his sleep and his repose, and for 
them he is ready to make any sacrifice. 

‘ His heart, by nature sensible, loves to expand itself towards all 
the softer feelings: hence he is at the same time very gay and much 
inclined to melancholy: he abandons himself to the latter sentiment 
with a kind of delight; and this disposition of his heart to afflict 
itself qualifies him to write on subjects which are sad and pathetic. 

¢ With such a disposition, it is no matter of wonder that, in his 
youth, he should have been susceptible of the most lively, the most 
tender, and the most sweet of all the passions: fora long time, 
indeed, avocations and solitude made him ignorant of it: the senti- 
ment slept in the recesses of his heart: but it was terrible when it 
awoke. Love was the cause only of misery to him, and of chagrins 
which have given him a distaste of society, of life, and even.of study. 
Having consumed his early years in meditation and labour, he has 

erceived, like the sage, the nothingness of human knowlege; he 
has felt how inadequate the pursuit of it is to occupy the heart ; 
and he has exclaimed with Tasso’s Amyntas, ** I have rast all the 
time that I have passed without Lovinc !” As, however, he was not 
speedily susceptible of the alarms of love, he was slow in believing 
that another felt that passion for him: too long, resistance subdued 
his perseverance ; not because his self-love was wounded, but because, 
in the simplicity and openness of his heart, he suspected not that a 
sustained resistance was only an apparent one. Hits heart requires to 
be filled, not tormented ; he stands in need of soft emotions ;—violent 
shocks impair and destroy him.’ , 4 


This paper is followed by an entertaining dialogue between 
Poetry and Philosophy; intended to have been read at a public 
sitting of the French Academy, after the recital of a poetical 
performance by Marmontel. In this dialogue, ‘the author in- 
troduces a fine compliment to the great King of Prussia: 


‘ Why should Poetry and Philosophy accord so ill? The first 
philosophers were poets ; Horace is the breviary of philosophers ; 
oliere, by his knowlege of mankind and the human heart, and 
Corneille, by the force of his reasoning,—were either great. philo- 
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Sophers, or were by nature formed to be such. The best essay on poetry 
was written by the greatest philosopher of antiquity; the verses of 
the Virgil of our days are replete with a philosophy as sound as it is 
agreeable ;—finally, I have seen a king, who, although he has gained 
a dozen battles, is not the less a philosopher and a man of letters, 
sitting with Athalie and the Commentaries of Cesar on the same table, 
and doubting of which of these two performances Hg would prefer 
to have been the author.’ 


The next piece in this collection is the soliloquy of Beverly, 
from Moore’s well-known tragedy of the Gamester. The French 
author’s intent was to render this scene less terrible, and more 
touching, than it is according to its representation on the 
English stage. . 

In the criticism on Rousseau’s Emile, we meet with the 
following just observation : 


‘ It is said, and perhaps with reason, that no man ever made thé 
greatest possible use of his genius: but it may be said perhaps with 
more truth, that no writer displays to his readers his real genius. 
Some make a parade of the thoughts of others; some keep their 
minds in constraint and captivity. ‘Those have formed no decided 
opinion ; and these fear to declare them. | 

‘ Rousseau is perhaps the only one who formsa distinct class: the 
fear of shocking received opinions, of alienating by paradoxes, of 
passing for a cynic, of creating enemies and trouble, stop not him. 
With the public he has been regardless of all ranks and distinctions ; 
and this freedom, which in him is happily conjoined with great 
talents, gives to him a prodigious advantage. Diogenes was per- 
fectly at his ease, like Rousseau 5 and to this circumstance it is owing 
that he said more things werhay of being remembered than any phi- 
losopher of antiquity, although he cannot be esteemed the greatest 
of philosophers. Yet it is true that, if all the world were, like 
Rousseau, to act the part of Diogenes, we should be obliged to 
peep into many tubs asa we met a Diogenes like him.’ 


In a letter from D’ALEMBERT to Condorcet, on the death 
of Madame Geoffrin, an interesting anecdote concerning Fonte- 
nelle is related : 


¢ As sue lived only to do good, she wished all the world to re- 
semble her: she was careful, however, lest her benevolence should im- 
portane that of others. ‘* When I relate (said she) the situation 
of an unfortunate person, for whom I wish to obtain relief, I do 
not break open the door of pity; I only place myself near to it, 
and wait till it is willingly opened to me.” Her illustrious friend, 
Fontenelle, was the only one towards whom she behaved differently. 
This philosopher, so celebrated for his talents, and in such great 
request for his amiable and entertaining qualities ; without vices, and 
almost without faults, since he was without warmth and without pas- 
sion ; had the virtues only of a cold heart, virtues which were soft 


and of little activity, and which, to be called into exertion, needed 


some degree of provocation; but 4 small degree of provocation was 
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all that they needed. Madame Geoffrin once went to the house of 
her friend, and painted with interest and feeling the situation of 
some unfortunate persons whom she wished to serve: ‘ They are 
much to be pitied,’ said the philosopher, adding a few words on the 
misery of human life, and changing the subject of conversation. 
Madame Geofrin suffered him to have his way : but, on quitting him, 
she said, ‘ Give me fifty louis for these poor people :’?—* Certainly,” 
said Fontenelle, and went to fetch the fifty louis, which he gave to 
her, and which he never mentioned again ; ready on the morrow to 
manifest the same supineness of charity, unless prompted to substan- 
tial benevolence. ‘The benevolence of the philosopher may appear, 
perhaps, somewhat dry: but at least it cannet be charged with osten- 
tation. May Heaven grant all men benevolence, even if it be dry as 
this, but let it be as simple; and may the human race bless the active 
virtue which knows, like the worthy friend of Fontenelle, how to rouse 
this sentiment into action, in those hearts in which it reposes and waits 
to be awaken!’ 


A letter from the King of Prussia to D’ALEMBERT, also on 
the death of this worthy Madame Geofrin, contains the ob- 
servations of true philosophy; such as experience, as well as 
books, must conduce to form. We shall extract it: 


“¢ Potsdam, Fuly 9, 1776. 

«¢ I condole with you or the loss of a person to whom you were so 
much attached. ‘The wounds of the heart are most sensibly felt ; 
and, in spite of the fine maxims of philosophy, time alone can cure 
them. Man is more the creature of feeling than of reason. I have 
experienced, but too much for my own happiness, what it is that we 
suffer on account of such losses. The best remedy is to tear yourself 
violently from a mournful idea, which takes too deep a root in the 
soul. Seek some mathematical pursuit which will demand much at- 
tention, and will abstract you from those dismal ideas which inces- 
santly recur. If I knew any better remedies, I would give them to 
you. Cicero, in attempting to obtain relief from reflection on the 
loss of his dear Tullia, forced himself to compose, and wrote several 
tracts, of which some have come downto us. Our reason is too weak 
to overcome the grief of a mortal wound ; we must give something 
to nature, and say to ourselves that, *¢ at our time of life we should 
take consolation, since we must shortly join the objects of our regret.’” 
I receive with pleasure the hope which you give me of your company 
during some months of the approaching year. I will then endeavour, 
to the utmost of my power, to efface from your mind those melancholy 
ideas to which a cruel event has given birth. “We will philosophize 
together, on the nothingness of life, on the folly of men, and on the 
vanity of stoicism. : 

‘< These are inexhaustible subjects, and will furnish matter for many 
volumes. In the mean time, I beseech you, endeavour to prevent au 
excess of affliction from injuring your health; for [ am too much in- 
terested in your well-being, to suffer theless of it with indifference! 

‘¢ PREDERIC.” 
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This letter is followed by three others from the King of 
Prussia, which contain the most just observations ; and they are 
succeeded by a letter from the Empress of Russia, on the oc- 
casion of D’ALEMBERT’s refusal to undertake the education of 
her son. : 

In a letter from Diderot to D’ALEMBERT, the writer reépre- 
sents the sale of his library in a mannér very different from 
that of Professor Robison : 


‘ The enemies of philosophy are doomed to feel chagrin on cha- 
grin: the year is unlucky for them. Here is an event which will 
not give them more joy than your work *. By means of Grimm, 1 
had made proposals to the Empress of Qussia to buy my library. 
Do you know what she has done? She takes it ; she orders me to 
be paid what I asked for it; she then leaves it to me, and gives me 
an additional pensiop of an hundred pistoles! With what atten 
tion, with what delicacy, with what grace, are all her acts of genes 
rosity performed ! 


A subsequent letter contains D’ALEMBERT’s refusal of the 
presidentship of the Berlin Academy, and a pension. There 
is no cause for wonder with respect to this refusal, if we exa 
mine his mode of life and his particular opinions. If he had 
accepted the King of Prussia’s offer, he would indeed have 
gained distinction : but he wanted not distinction among cour- 
tiers and statesmen. He would also have gained wealth: but 
he had no gratification in hoarding; and for the pleasures 
which riches could purchase, he had no relish. Had he left 
Paris, he must have disengaged himself from every tie and 
charm of his life; the intercourse of literary men; his most 
choice society; his friendships; and his leisure; the Abbé 
Barruel might add, the delicious occupation of working at the 
downfall of Christianity. There is no doubt that the refusal, 
according to his own confession, cost him very little. 

In Volume II. are two papers by Mademoiselle Espinasse, in 
the manner of Sterne. ‘The subject is affecting, but the essays 
do not please,—chiefly from want of intrinsic merit, and partly 
perhaps from the circumstance of their being professed imita- 
tions: hence we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the 
pathos is constrained, and the tenderness assumed. On such 
occasions, we do not perceive that the heart of the writer is 
engaged. / . 

The two pieces to the memory of Mademoiselle Espinasse 
abound in beauties of a high order: our limits do not permit 
us to give large extracts from them; yet large extracts they 
ought to be, since pathetic pieces suffer by mutilation. Critical 
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remarks; and sententious -observations, preserve their force 
when apart from the work to which they were attached :_ but, 
to know whether the author of a pathetic digcourse. speaks the 
true language of nature. and. passion, we must listen to his 
tale ‘of woe,.and be instructed in the course of his complaint ; 
we must syrhpathize, be interested, and. be pre ared for the 
excesses of grief and the elevations of passion. “In a passage 
which héré occurs, M. D’ALEMBERT seems fo have uhited the 
lofty philosophic reflection of ‘a heathen hero, with the nice an 
refined feeling of a modern sentimentalist., He thanks nature 
for having, amid ail our’ misfortunes, left us two precious 
resources, death and melancholy ;. death, to put an end to evils 
which’ distract us; and’ melancholy, of which” the mournful 
pry emma us tO support life amid the evils which. af- 
flict us!’ : : 
In’ the latter part of this cornposition, the author appéars 
to us to stoop from the height of his grief, in order to compli- 
ment the King of Prussia. | : 
In the article College, he notes very justly the useless attempts 
of moderns to write elegant Latin; and in the same article, he 
praises an observation as very just and philosophic, which was 
made by one of his friends, tespecting the study.of arise & the 
observation is on the propriety of teaching and studying history 
backwards ; that is to say, we should begin with our own times, 
and thence mount up to past ages. This observation we have 
seen elsewhere ; we believe, in Mr. Belsham’s' publications ; 
and Hume’s practice may serve, in some measure, to confirm it. 
In the’ article Elocution, the writer observes. that the per- 
fection of the French language origihated from the poets. 
Dr. Johnson has made the same remark with respect to the 
English tongue, and has moreover added the reason why poets 
are naturally the first improvers of a language.. 
This second volume is terminated by the three Dissertations 
on Taste, before mentioned; and by ALarmontel’s eloquent Eloge. 
The list of errata is but scanty, and there is need of a very 
copious one. 


Art. IX. Mémoires de ? Académie des Sciences, 8c. i. ¢: Memoirs of 
; the Paris Academy of Sciences for 1790. 


[Article concluded from our last App. p. §29—545-] 
Parers on CHEMISTRY and Natura History. 





Memoir on the Variety of the Sulphat of Mercury, on the Precipi« 
tation of this Salt by Ammoniac, and on the Properties of a new 
Arp. Rev. Vol. Xx1x. No ‘Triple 
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*- Triple Salt, or an Ammoniaco- Mercurial Sulphat. By A. F. 
:’ Fourcroy. 


1 hy attending to the phenomena’ produced by the precipitation 

‘of mercury from the sulphuric acid, by means of ammo- 
niac, M. Fourcroy found that the properties of the sulphat 
Of mercury itself varied considerably ; not only according to the 
relative proportions of the acid Lat the metal, or the degree of 
Oxygenation of the former, but in proportion to the heat em 
ployed in uniting them. Hence he was led to examine the 


varieties of ‘the sulphat of mercury, in a previous set of expee 


timenits., He determines one to be a pure or neutral sulphat; 

it crystallizes in, prisms, is soluble in. 500 parts of cold water, 

and forms a grey precipitate with limeand fixed alkali; the nitric 

acid does not decompose’it ; and the muriatic changes it almost 

entirely into dulcifigd mercury, ‘The other variety, or turbeth 
inineral, is a sulphat of mercury with an excess of oxyd; it is 

yéllow, soluble in 2000 parts of water, and forms a grey pre- 

cipitate with alkalis; it is in a great measure decomposed by 

the nitric acid; and the muriatic converts it into an oxygenated 

mutiat of mercury, or corrosive sublimate.—The third variety 

contains an excess of sulphuric acid. 

~ The result of the author’s experiments on the precipitation 

of the mercury is, that ammoniac decomposes only a part of 
the mercurial sulphats, but that fixed alkalis decompose them 

entirely; that a triple salt, or an ammoniaco-mercurial sulphat, 
i8 formed by the union of the sulphat of ammoniac with the un- 
decomposed part of the mercurial sulphat; that this ammo- 
niaco-mercurial gulphat.contains more ammoniac and oxyd of 
métcury than the sulphuric acid would appear capable of satu- 
rating, considering the proportions of sulphat of mercury, and 
of dulphat of ammoniac, separately ; that this triple salt, consti- 
Caged ey. an alkaline and metallic base, united together with the 
su phuric acid, possesses properties different from those of the. 
two salts examined separately, and is by no means a simple 
combination of sulphat of ammoniac with sulphat of mercury ; 
that, in the formation of the ammoniaco-mercurial sulphat, by 


the action—of ammonize-or- the treutral-and yellow sulphats of 
mercury, »2 portion.of the exyd of mercury is separated, which 


becomes black and. reducible by the action of light, and which 


proves that a portion of the ammoniac-has been decomposed, 
in order*to effect this reduction; and‘lastly, that this phzeno- 
menon, produced by the union of the oxyd of mercury with 
ammoniac, does not take placé when the alkali is combined. 
with the acid sulphat, because,, in this last case, there is‘no 
separation of tht oxydofmercury. x:+x JU. i 44a 

‘ Remarks 
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Remarks on the Formation of Nitric Acid, which happens during 
the reciprocal Decomposition of the Oxyd of M ercury, and of Am- 
moniac. By the same. . 


M. Fourcroy had observed that the reduction of mercury 
to a metallic form, by the decomposition of ammoniac, men- 
tioned in the former paper, was accompanied with some. de- 

e of effervescence, owing to the disengagement of azotic 
gas; the small quantity of this gas, which was actually evolved, 
surprised him; and he conceived that the greater part of it 
must have entered into some new combination. He found, by 
repeated experiments, that the nitric acid had been formed by 
a portion of the azote from the ammoniac uniting with a por- 
tion of the oxygen of the oxyd. In conjunction with M. Vau- 
quelin, the author discovered another method of producing the 
nitric acid, by pouting concentrated sulphuric acid on the liquid 
prussiat of soda, or on the caustic mineral. alkali, saturated 
with the colouring matter of Prussian blue ; the nitric acid gas 
is disengaged with effervescence, and with the sensible smell 
of the acid: the red colour may even be given to the vapour 
by mixing nitrous gas with atmospheric air. 


Memoir on the Combustion of Hydrogenous Gas in close Vessels. 
By M. M. Fourcroy, VAUQUELIN, aud A. SEGUIN. 

These experiments were undertaken with the view of deter- 
mining the exact proportion of the component parts of pure 
water. A copious and elaborate detail is here presented, 
which does not admit of abridgment, and which could not be 
understood without the plates and tables. The result of the vari- 
ous processes, which were conducted with almost unexampled 
minuteness and accuracy, is that the bulk of oxygen is to that of 
hydrogenougagas, requisite to constitute water, as I to 2, 062. 
It is the less necessary to enter into all the details of these ce- 
lebrated experiments, as the public have already been put in pos- 
session of the most remarkable circumstances attending them. 


_ &irst Memoir on the Insensible Perspiration of Animals, By 
M.M. A. Secuin and Lavoisier. 


The modern theory of chemical phenomena has been suc- 
cessfully applied to explain the changes which take place during 
respiration. A series of experiments is here announced for 
extending our views of the animal ceconomy, by combining 
observation with chemical pathology ; and by attentive discri- 
mination of the different sources of evaporation from the body, 
which had been neglected by Sanctorius and his successors. 
The subject well deserves prosecution : but the lamented name 
of Lavoisier, which stands at the head of this memoir, renews 


our regret for the loss which science has sustained, We trust, 
Nn 2 however, 
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however, that his associates wilt not lose sight of the entou- 
aging prospects of improving physiology, which are. hete 
opened to them. 


+ Observations’ on the Defects of the Cupellin ASE the 
Assayists.. By B..Ge Fo “ ris ? 

- This short paper-points out the necessity of making small 
openings in the muffles, and of altering the form of the cur 
pelling furnace, which does: not appear to, have shared in the 
recent improvement of so many other parts of chemistry. 


Observations on the Structure and Growth of Timber. B y L. &- 
DavuBEnton. 


In-this memoir,’ the growth of the palm-tree is described as 
very different from that of other trees. Instead of growing by 
the addition of annual layers, which present the appearance of 
so many concentric circles, ‘when the trunk is divided trans- 
versely, the palm-tree increases by datk coloured, longitudinal 
filaments; which shew, on the transverse section, like black 
spots. —Wood, which is thus formed, M. Davventon distin- 
guishes-by the name of lignum fascicslatuin 5 and he points out 
several other examples of it, in the genus Ca/amus. 





—""“ Memoir on the Quercus Ballcta, or Sweet Acorn Oak of 


Mount Atlas. By M. Desronraines. 


From the time of Pliny to the present period, the existence of 
the oak which produces sweet acorns has been known to bota- 
nists; but the plant itself has not been thoroughly described. 
Clusius had mentioned and even piven the figure ofa Spanish 
oak, whichhe calls Ilex Maj yor, and of which the acornsare sweet, 
and which in all probability is the plant described in this memoir. 
His description, however, is too short to draw any certain con- 
clusion as to thé identity of the plant. 


The Quercus Ballota here described is found in Barbary, on 
the mountains of which country it forms in many places im- 
mense forests. It grows to the size of 30 or 4o feet; its wood 
is compact; the fruit ts sweet and nourishing; and the spe- 
cific characters place this species between the Quercus Ilex L. 
and the Quercus Suber L. M. DesFonTarnes is persuaded 
that this oak could easily be naturalized in France, particularl¢ 
in the southern provinces, where it would prove a valuable ac- 
guisition. 

Observations on the Rhomboidal Calcareous Spar found in the Quar- 
ries of Sandstone at Fontainebleau. By M. Sacer. 

The crystallized calcareous sandstone of Fontainebleau is 
well known to mineralogists. The form of these crystals is 
the same,with those of calcareous spar, and this substauce com, 
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poses the 1%% of. the crystallized sandstone of Fontainebleau. 
M. Sace was inclined to suppose that the form which these 
crystals assumed was owing to the calcareous spar; and that 
some rhomboidal crystals of pure calcareous spar, lately found 
at Fontainebleau in the same quarries in which the crystallized 
sandstone was obtained, are a confirmation of his conjecture. 


Analysis of @ Lerreous Ore of Zinc, from Gazimour in Siberia. 
By M. Sace. 

Very little is Said respecting this ore; yet, notwithstanding 
the extreme conciseness of the analysis, the paper is inte- 
resting in a statistical light, on account of the details which it 
contains concerning the importation of metallic substances into gy far 
France ; and which is valued by the author at twenty-five mil- in * 
lions of French livres yearly. — a ' 

Cf fs 

The volume also contains a memoir by M. Haiiy on crys- tion, 
tals ; on which we must forbear to enlarge, as our observations 
on this work have already extended to a great length. We 
must now, therefore, take our leave of it, by expressing our 
regret at bidding.a rinaL adieu to the Academy of Sciences ! 
May the Society, whose Jabours are to succeed it, form some 
compensation for the loss which the literary world experiences 
in the dissolution of its highly respectable Parisian Friend! 
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Art. X. Traité Analytique, &c. i.e. An Analytical Treatise on 
the Resistance of Solids; and on Solids of equal Resistance; with 

a Series of new Experiments on the specific Force and Elasticity 

of Oak and Fir. By P. S. Girarp, Civil Engineer. gto. 

Pp- 340, and 9 Plates. Paris, 1798. London, imported by De 

ofte. 

n our last Appendix, time allowed us to take only a short 

notice of this work: but we have since perused it with 
great attention, and we have much to say in its praise; for 
we have received from it no inconsiderable augmentation of 
our stock of knowlege. 

In the Advertisement prefixed to the work, we are told that 
it was begun in the year 1787; and that some of the proposi+ 
tions contained in it were delivered in the author’s Memoir on 
Sluices, which gained the prize of the Academy, and was 
published in their Transactions. ' 

The present treatise is distributed into five parts, an intra- 
duction, and four sections, Inthe former, M. Grrarn gives an 
historical and critical account of the experiments and analytical 
researches, which have been made on the subject of the resist- 
ance of solids, from the time of Galileo to the present day. 

‘aie Nn 3 (ralileo, 
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Galileo, who is justly considered as the founder.of the science 
of mechanics, was induced to make the resistance of solids the 
object of his meditations, by viewing the different machines in 
the workshops of the arsenal of Venice. Lbiota 

The figure and constitution of material bodies are so variable 
and irregular, subject to so. many accidents, and so difficult 
of analysis, that, in questions concerning them, we cannot with 
any precision fix what are the true elements which should enter 
into the discussion. <* The subtlety of nature,” as Lord Bacon 
says, ** conquers the subtlety of man by so many degrees,” that 
in our hypothesis, we can only approximate to the real state of 
the circumstances which present themselves in physical objects. 
Of the causes’which operate in nature, some are so compli- 
cated that their separate influence cannot be assigned; some 
are so irregular that no law is able to circumscribe their 
effects: but, if each cause could be distinctly assigned, an hy- 
pothesis which comprehended all would be unfit for the pur- 
poses of analytical research, since such ati hypothesis would 
lead to formulas beyond the skill of the mathematician to re- 
duce or integrate. | . 

That the resistance of solids might be subjected to calcula- 
tion, Galileo supposed first that bodies were composed of solid 
fibres, parallel to one another; he then inquired what was the 
force with which they resist the action of a power stretching 
them in a direction parallel to their length, and found that it 
was proportional to the number of integral fibres ;=—=next, con- 
sidering the fibres as subjected to an effort perpendicular to 
their length, he found that the resistance of the integral fibres 
was proportional to their sum multiplied by an arm of a lever, 
which is always a certain part of the vertical dimensions of a 
solid in the plane of its rupture. All hypotheses on this pro- 
perty of bodies accord in this point. ‘The distinctive character 
of Galileo's hypothesis consists in this, that the resistance of 
each of the fibres is independent of their quantity of extension 
at the instant of their rupture. Gadlileo applied his reasoning 
to the solution of some of the processes of nature, and shewed 
that the stalks of certain plants, and the bones of animals, 
united with a determinate force the greatest possible lightness. 

The theory of solids, so useful to the arts, is likewise due to 
the genius of this philosopher. M.Grrarp states and come 
ments on this theory, with clearness and judgment : 


¢ The weight with which a solid is charged perpendicularly to its 
length endeavours to break it, not only at its base of fracture adjacent 
to its point of support, but moreover at all the ‘sections parallel ta 
this base. In order, then, that the rupture ‘may not happen, itis 
necessary: that each of these ‘sections should have such mae 
that 
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that its resistance be not overcome by the effort: of the corresponding 

ower; and, as a superabundant resistance would be a lost and use» 
boa force, it follows that the most advantageous form which can be 
given to a solid so disposed is that which makes it resist, equally, at 
each point of its length, to the effort of the weight with which it i8 
charged. In forming bodies of equal resistance; we form them of 
the least volume ; and thus we may act eonformably to the views of 
nature, whose operations seem all to be carried into effect with the 
greatest oeconomy of means. . 

‘ The distinction of the productions. of nature from those of art 
appears in this ;—in the former, the cause and effect essentially agree; 
the one cannot undergo any modification without the other expe- 
riencing some change ; or, to speak more precisely;'a new effect al- 
ways results from a new cause:—in the productions of human in- 
dustry, on the contrary, there is no necessary proportion between 
the effect and cause: if, for example, a determinate weight is to be 
raised, it is indifferent whether we use the thread which has precisely 
the adequate force, or the cable which has a superabundant force; 
while, if the same weight had rested naturally suspended, it would 
have done so by means of fibres peculiarly appropriated in their or- 
ganization to this object, and whose disposition would have presented 
the most advantageous form. Perfection resides in a single point, at 
which nature arrives without effort ; while man is obliged, in repeated 
trials, to pass over an immense space which separates bien from it. ° * 

‘ By the meditation of these operations, we recognize the bound- 
less sagacity which directs them; and often we life up a corner of 
the veil that conceals from us the eternal laws to which nature is sub- 
ject. Galileo was thus conducted “ as by the hand” Ao use his own 
expression) to discover the uniform acceleration of heavy bodies ; 
and Maupertuis was thus led to discover the laws of the refraction of 
light and of the shock of bodies; for the principle of the least action 
established by this geometrician is, in fact, only the summary enun- 
ciation of the ideas conceived before him by Galileo. Euler, having 
meditated on these ideas, has generalised the principle of. Maupertuis, 
by his application of it to the motion of projectiles; and lastly, Le 
Grange, regarding this principle not so much as a metaphysical truth, 
as a simple and natural result of the laws of mechanics, has given to 
it in these latter times a new degree of extension. , 

‘ The theory of the solids of equal resistance is in truth enly an 
application of the same principle ; since, among an infinite number of 
bodies of a determinate resistance, the solids of equal resistance are 
those which contain the least quantity of matter. To reduce to this 
form, then, as much as circumstances permit, all bodies used in the 
construction of macly intended to augment our forces, is to approach 
to the perfection witch so distinctly characterises all the works of na- 
ture: in a word, it is to act-conformably to her views. 

‘ In the mechanism of the animal economy, has not nature, then, 
forgotten so advantageous a form? The feathers of birds offer to us 
a sensible example, We must consider them as solids inserted at their 
extremities, and eniployed to beat the air during the flight of the bird: 
since the air re-acts on them, the case is the same as if they were sub- 
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Ject'to the action of a certain pressure distributed along all the points 
of their length, and tending to produce a fracture. That they may 
be as:light:as possible, it is necessary that they resist equally the effort 
actmg on them; and in*fact it is observed that the axis of all the 
feathers is a solid, of which the bases of fracture decrease, according 
to a certain law, from its origin to its extremity ; to which there is 
always correspondent a basc of fracture equal (co), a characteristic 
property of the solids of equal resistance.’ 


_ The theory invented by Galileo was not advanced by any of 
his immediate disciples, ‘The first experiments on the resist- 
ance of solids were made by Wurtzius, a Swede; and Bloudel, 
a French architect, was the second author on the subject. In 
-1609, Marchetti wrote on the resistance of solids; and in 1712, 
Pére Grandi, the adversary of Marchetti, and the critical exa- 
‘miner of his writings, published a treatise which has been in- 
‘serted in the complete edition of the works of Galileo. In 1680, 
Mariott made several experiments; and, perceiving that their 
results did not accord with those given by the theory of Galileo, 
he proposed to substitute a new hypothesis concerning the na- 
ture of the resistance of the fibres of bodies. 7 
Mariott was followed by the great Letbnitz, a man destined 
to enlarge, illustrate, and inform every subject which he con- 
templated. Observing that a state of inflexion preceded the 


rupture of bodies, he supposed bodies to be composed of ex- 


tensive fibres which, at the instant of their rupture, resist pro- 
portionally to their extension ; hence, by a simple calculation, 
he obtained results conformable to the observations of Mariott. 
On the subject of the resistance of solids, Beruouilli alsc wrote ; 
and he proved that the hypothesis of Leibnitz was not more 
generally admissible than that of Galileo. In the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Paris for 1705, he gave a paper on elastic 
curves, but did not apply his demonstrations to the resistance 
of solids ; this application was however made by Evx/er, in his 
treatise de eurvis elasticis ; and he gave the method of deter- 
mining the absolute elasticity or moment of elasticity, by virtue 
of which, solids resist their inflexion with more or less energy, 
This elasticity cannot be deduced in finite terms from the equa- 
tion of the elastic curve which is not integrable: but, since the 
moment of elasticity is independent of the curvature of bodies, 
there is na reason why the curvature should not be deemed so 


-small, that the element of the curve may coincide with that of 


the abscissa; in which case, the expression for the radtus of 


‘curvature becoming more simple, an equation ts obtained that is 


easily integrable; and thence the value sought, which isa 


function of. the co-ordinates of the curve, and of the charge 
producing the aedon. 
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-In.1769, LaGrange found the same expression that Euler 
had used for the resistance of an elastic spring, pressed parallel 
to its length, when engaged in inquiring whether the practice 
of ail architects, from the time of Vitruvius, (viz. of swelling 
the column near the third of its height,) was founded on the 
citcumstance of this form contributing to its strength. » The: 
result'of La Grange’s inquiries was, that, if the swell of pillars: 
increases the elegance of their form, it adds nothing to: their 
strength; and that, neglecting their own weight in the expres- 
sion for the charge that compresses them, the cylindricat figare 
is .that which essentially suits them. it 

A curious and important memoir, by Coulomb, treats of th 

resistance of those solids which are not composed of flexible 
fibres, but of particles-adherent to each other ; as stones, mi- 
nerals, &c. tr: ” 
- The last labours of mathematicians on this subject were those 
of the illustrious. Au/er; who gave three memoirs in the Pe- 
tersburg Acts, to determine the height of a prismatic or:cylin- 
drical column, such as it is at the moment of its bending be- 
neath its own weight. : 

Mariott, Belidor, Mussembrock, and Buffon, have.made ex- 
périments on the resistance of solids. ‘The experiments of the 
latter are most valuable for number and accuracy ; and, had he 
known the theory of elastic curves, he would probably have 
determined the absolute elasticity: but the co-operation of cal- 
culation arid experiment is rare. 

The first section of the present work relates to the resist- 
ance of solids, and is purely theoretical.—The general expres- 
sions for the absolute and relative resistances of solids are cal- 
culated, and considered relatively to the hypothesis of Galileo 
and Leibnitz. ‘It is judiciously observed that experience alone 
can indicate the modifications to be made in these formulas, 
since no body is either perfectly hard or perfectly elastic, An 
illustration of the two hypotheses is exhibited by means of an 
indefinite -number of levers; and the expressions are calculated 
accordingly, and shewn to agree with those which arise from a 
fluxionary process. Galileo’s theory is applied to several ex- 
amples : it is manifested that, of an hollow cylinder, where the 
diameters of the two circles remain the same, the resistance is 
greatest when the interior circle touches the exterior in the 
lowest part, Leibnitz’s theory is likewise applied to several ex- 
amples. ‘The resistance of solids is next considered in those 
cases in which the power of producing a fracture acts at their ex- 
tremities ; and it is demonstrated that the weight, capable of 
producing the rupture of a prism firmly inserted at its parts of 
support, is double that which is necessary to break the ea 
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body, freely sustained: on the same parts: a result which 
accords with the experiments of Mariztt. ‘oew hod 

M. Girarp then proceeds to shew that the formulas of:the 
resistances, on the theories of Galileo:and Leibnitz, agree in 
this, that the resistance of the rectangular bases of fracture are 
asthe squares of the heights multiptied by their length. . At 
the end of the section designed to determine the relation between 
weights which, compressing solids of given dimensions parallel 
to their length, are able to make them bend, we have a digres= 
sion on: elastic curves, extracted from Eu/er’s treatise... The 
relation above mentioned was deduced by this geometrician, as 
a consequence from the theorems appertaining to the theory 
of elastic. curves. M.‘Girarb extracts only: what is indispen< 
sably necessary to lead him to the proposition which he had 
in view, and which is thus announced; * that the dimensions 
of the bases, and the elasticity of a series of columns, femain- 
ing the same, the weights which they can support before their 
flexure will be in the inverse ratio of the squares of their res 
spective lengths.’ 

The rigorous equation of the elastic curve is of this form: : 
(my*+n) y° 
V (n* p’—(my*+n)°) 
if, however, the solid be considered in its first degrees of in- 
flexion, the element of the curve (z:) is nearly equal to the 
element of the abscissa (x*); in which case, the differential 
equation may be integrated, and the absolute elasticity deter- 
mined. 

In discussing the absolute negative resistance of solids 
charged solely with their own weight, M. Grrarp notices what 
neglect of circumstances led Euler to the paradox, that a heavy 
solid, prismatic, or cylindrical, standing vertically on a fixed 
plane, cannot bend beneath its own weight, to whatever height 
it isaised *. 

The Second Section considers the solids of equal resistance, 
and is purely theoretical: their general equation is zy*=F (x), 
z being the breadth of the base of any rectangular fracture, y 
its height, x the distance of the base of the lever from the 
extremity of the arm to which the weight is applied, and F(x) 
denoting a function of x. An application is made of this equa- 
tion to cases in which the weight is constant ; or in which the 
weight or charge is, some function of the arm of the lever to 





xc 





which admits no integration: . 





* The absolute negative resistange .of solids, in contradistinction 
to the absolute positive, is that ofthe fibres of a body against the 
action of a power tending to compress them, and in a direction pa- 


rallel to their length. - 
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which it is applied. Solids of equal resistance are considered 
relatively to their weight. Solids of equal absolute negative 
resistance are also discussed, and an application is made to the 
form of pillars. The result of the investigation concerning the 
form of pillars we have already stated: the method of M, 
GirARp is, first, to determine the form of pillars having only 
their-own weight to sustain, and then that of those having 
their own and an added weight. The pillars, concerning the 
form of which the inquiry is made, are those which resist 
equally in all their bases of rupture; their form is conoidal, 
engendered by the revolution of a logarithmic curve about its 
axis: but, by reason of the excessive magnitude of the sub- 
tangent of the curve relatively to the height, the generating 
arc nearly coincides with a line parallel to the axis, and the 
conoid nearly with the cylinder. ) : 
The Third Section contains experiments on the resistance of 
solids. The first and principal object is to determine the value of 
Ek*, which represents the absolute elasticity : this value cannot 


be deduced from the equation ye P(~ 4 ex +f ) ; 
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taken rigorously: but, by supposing the solid to be in the first 
degrees of inflexion, the equation may be integrated, and the 
value Ek* deduced. 

This section contains likewise the description of the appa- 
ratus by means of which the experiments were made. It is 
difficult to form a complete and precise idea of a complicated 
machine, even with plates and a verbal description: but it 
would be vain to expect that verbal description alone could 
convey an adequate notion of the machinery, its parts, and 
the whole ; we must therefore refer our readers, for satisfaction 
on this point, to M. Girarnp’s book. 

The description of the machinery is followed by a detail 
of experiments, and an explanation of the tables construct- 
ed according to the new French system of weights and mea- 
sures. : 

Section 4th and last relates to the circumstances which attend 
the inflexion of bodies supposed to be perfectly elastic. What had 
been determined in the preceding sections concerned merely the 
equilibrium between the resistance and charge: but the equili= 
brium does not take place instantaneously ; the inflexion of solids 
has always a certain duration; and, reasoning by analogy, its 
motion ought to be subject to some law of continuity. To obtain 
the time which must pass before the equilibrium is established, 


M, Girarp 
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M: Grrarp first deduces the accelerating force by means of the 
principle invented by D’ Alembert, and so successfully employed 
in his Dynamique. When Force (F) is determined, Velocity 
{v) may, in cases in which the inflexion is small, from the 
equation vv-=—Fy-, and the time (¢) from the equation vf: 
<=y*: the duration of the inflexion cannot rigorously be as- 
ned. | | Soe | 

Towards the end of thé section, we find ‘a dissertation on 
the laws of the compressibility of arial fluids, and an applica 
tion of wHat is deduced concerning these laws to the settling 
and inflexton of bodies imperfectly elastic. : 

In this valuable treatise, the analytical operations ate con- 
ducted with perspicuity, and judiciously adapted to the pur- 
poses of experiment: useful remarks are also frequently inter- 
spersed ; and the spirit of temperate and informed criticism is 
prevalent throughout. The work affords an additional instance 
of the success with which theory and experiment may be made 
to co-operate. We have reason to be elated at the advance- 
ments which science has made within the present age; yet 
what remains to be done is vast in its extent, and arduous of 
investigation! While we attend to the meays by which our 
knowlege is enlarged, we are sensible that the limits are close 
on every side of us: what the sage Bacon long ago observed is 
true even now, * how little is done, and how much remains 
to be done !” Sufficiently sensible (as every man is who knows 
with what difficulty the least addition to truth is made) of the 
obstacles which oppose the advancement of physico-mathe- 
matics, M. Grrarp observes that 


‘ It cannot be dissembled that there is a very considerable difficulty 
in assigning the laws of certain phenomena, with precision sufficient 
to satisfy all cases. In the application of calculus to physics, and 
especialiy in questions involving the organization of bodies, we must be 
contented to approach towards the truth: but, as every observation 
made with care is a step towards it, no occasion of making such an 
observation should be omitted. Thus, although the experiments, 
which have been related, were made during many years with as much 
exactness as they seemed to require, yet we are of opinion that it 
will be at all times highly advantageous to repeat them, or to. make 
new on the same subject; a labour especially reserved for engineers 
who possess skill, and zeal for the advancement of their art.’ , 


‘This work is enriched with a valuable table of contents, and 
with copious tables relative to the experiments. 
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Art. XI. Viede Voltaire; &e. i.e. The Life of Voltaire, accome~ 
panied with Anecdotes relative to his private Life. By Ty f. 
D.V..... 8vo.. pp. 480. Paris. 1797. | 


j™ vas an observation made-by Vo/taire, (and it has been fre- 
* quently repeated,) that the life of a man of letters is to be 
sought only in his productions. ‘This remark is in general true, 
but does not apply so strictly to Voltaire as to others. The 
transactions of fis life were so numerous and chequered ; 
his time’ was passed’ with'so many personages of distinction, and 
in such various countries; his talents were exerted on such dif- 
ferent occasions ; and his opinions had such an influence on the 
sentiments of others; that he-should be considered as a public 
character. ‘The author ‘of the present - work has represented 
him in this light: but, in ‘addition, atid forming as we’ con- 
ceive the most valuable part of the publication, he has also 
given the private life of this most extraordinaty man: He says : 

© §ai considere deux hommes en Voltaire, P homme public et Phomme 
prive. Fe presente @abord Phomme public ; on le verra afaigan en 
annoncant aux hommes Pévangile de la Raison’; on verra chaque acte de 
son apostolat suivi d’une persécution.’ 7 

Many of those writings, which are here designated under'the 
improper term of L’Evangile de la Raison, were injurious to the 
morality and religion of mankind, and had their total over- 
throw in view. That such productions and such writers should 
meet with censure gives us pleasure, because it proves that 
we are alive to the sentiments and suggestions of virtue. —The 
biographer proceeds : 

¢ Pour connaitre Phomme privé, j'ai di aller le chercher dans Pintérieur 
de sa maison, ? étudier, si 7’ ose le dire, en robe-de-chambre 3 le voir dans son 
cabinet, a table, a la promenade, au jeu ; s’entretenant soit avec ses amis, soit 
 @vec ses vassaux ; se fachant tour-d-tour, s’emportant, et se calmant. Le 
caractére d’un homme toujours en représentation n’est jamais bien connu ; il 
ne peut Pétre que par Pexamen de ses rapports sociaux, ou de ses actions do- 
mestiques. Cette récherche m’a procuré une masse d’ anecdotes aussi singu- 
licres que piquantes. Fe les ai reunies en un petit compedium, et je Pai joint 
a cet ouvrage. 

© Ainsi, pour montrer Voltaire dans toutes les positions, J ai ajouté 2 
sa vie publique, Pintéressant abrége de sa vie privee. Dans la premitre 
de ces oe vies, on verra le Grand homme, et dans la seconde on verra le 
Bon homme.’ ‘ 

From this extract, which we have preferred to give in the 
author’s own words, our readers may easily collect the plan of 
the work; and at the same time they may perceive the favour- 
able sentiments which the writer entertains respecting the sub- 
ject of his biography.—It is impossible to deny to Voltaire the 
praise of an illustrious and distinguished character, /e nore 
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homme: but it is equally impossible to bestow upori him the 
greater and more valuable praise of a VIRTUOUS man. 
This volume, we are informed, was in a great measure pre- 
| pared by the author when he was in the Bastille; and the first 
part of it appeared in an unfinished state, in the year 1786. 
It was translated into English, and generally attributed to the | 
Marquis de Villette, who married Voltaire’s adopted daughter, : 
Mademoiselle de Varicourt, whom he distinguished by - the 
pleasing appellation of Belle et Bonne. In our account of the 
translation, in the seventy-eighth volume of the M. R. p. 120, 
we expressed our doubts of the Marquis de Villette being the 
author; and we felt.a relactance at yielding upsuch a man as the 
* Marquis tothe proselytes and admirers of Voltaire, as a pupil, in 
matters of religion, ‘of so unworthy a master, without being 
compelled by unequivocal testimony.. What was then doubt- 
ful has ices decided, for the work is acknowleged tobe 
the production of the Jate Abbé du Vom; we believe, du Vernet, 
from some circumstances in the preface.—The writer, who- 
ever he may be, here appears to be. not only an enthusiastic 
admirer of the abilities of Voltaire, but a professed disciple and 
approver. of.all his tenets. By this partiality, we are precluded 
from expecting an unbiassed account, where sucha representation 
would place the object in an unfavourable point of view. We 
were sorry, but not surprised, therefore, to find that, in relating 
the disagreement which took place at the Prussiancourt, between 
its Sovereign and the admired French, wit, the whole of the 
censure belonging tothe transaction is heaped on the king, and 
Voltaireis represented as blameless and ill-treated. His merits 
as a writer are frequently estimated with justness and ability ; | 
but still, in too many instances, the overweening fondness of 
the friend appears, instead.of the candour and rigid justice of 
the critic. The account of his reception at Paris in the year 
1778, when he was crowned with laurel in a crowded theatre, 
and distinguished by the public with the strongest marks of en- 
thusiastic delight, is curious and interesting. When the 
triumph was closed, he thanked the populace in these remarke 
able words : 
© Apris tant @’honneurs, il ne me reste plus qu’a mourir.” 


We cannot, however, coincide in the observation of the author, 
with which he closes this extraordinary scene: * seventy years 
employed in entertaining, reproving, instructing, and defending 
mankind, fully jastify the enthusiasm which appeared on that 
triumphal day.’ 

As on the former occasion we-accompanied this writer ina 
great, part of his narrative, we shall now resume our account 
at the period at which we then relinquished it.—After rate 
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welated that it was with considerable difficulty, and after some 
dispute between the men of letters’ and the cletgy, thatthe 
body of Voltaire was deposited in the. cemetery of the monastery 
of | Selliares, the author proceeds to enumerate the marks of 
distinction with which the philosopher’s memory was honoured 
by the Empress of Russia and Frederic the Second. The 
Prussian monarch ordered a bust of this extraordinary man, 
which was executed by Houdsn; and his majesty composed an 
Llege, which, notwithstanding some few inaccuracies,® is 
worthy of perusal.: he also ordered religious honours to be paid 
to him in the Catholic church at Berlin. —These attentions on 
the part of the king form a striking contrast with the condaet of 
Voltajre’s countrymen on this occasion. ‘The journalists were 
prevented front noticing “his death, literary men'from making 
his cloge, and the actors from. performing his dramatic ¢6tme 
positions. Even the Academy was desired to omit the funeral 
service which was constantly ‘performed on’ the death of every 
Academician ; and .the family of Mo/taire was refused perinist 
sion to erect’'a monument over‘his grave. Maurépas is said te 
have been the author of these‘disgraceful insults :—he had long 
been the open flatterer but secret enemy of Voltaire. Indeed, 
to such an excess did the hatred and indignation of thevelergy 
rise against this enemy of their order;: that; they designed to'dig 
up and expose his remains; and nothifig: prevented them bat 
the advice of the lawyers, whom‘they corsulted-on the'éecas 
sion, and .who*warned them of the danger'of the atténipt: = 
The ‘period was fast, approaching, howevet, when thése dis- 
graces were to be succeeded and compensated by the most-ex+ 
travagant honours ;++honours which nearly resembled those of 

antient adoration and ‘worship ; and: such’ as in the modern 
world had never been shewn to-any individual, ‘however ‘ele< 
vated his rank, however distinguished his abilitiesjand-howevet 
extensive his usefulness. > ba 7 
The revolution of France had been farevcets by Voltaire, and 
certainly was accelerated ‘by his writings. In a letter to the. 
Marquis de Chauvelin, dated in 1764, we find the following: 
remarkable passage : 


* Whichever way I look: I observe signs of ‘2 revdlution which 
must infallibly take place, but which 1 shallnot have the satisfaction 
af witnessing. ‘I'he French people are slow in their progress, but that 








progress is certain. Their minds are so oulightened with know- 
lege, that it will burst forth on the first opportunity, and then there 
will be a brilliant display! —then the youth will be happy! ther they 
will see glorious events |”? 

The whole transaction of the removab of Voltaire’s bod y from 
the cemetery at Sellieres, to the Pantheon at Paris, (in 1791,) is, 
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not to be paralleled, we believe, in the history of any country-; 
and it is a strong proof, among many others, of the enthusiasm 
with which the minds of this singular people can be actuated ;- 
‘theis feelings are nevertempered by moderation, nor regulated by 
propriety, but are at all times impetuous and excessive. The 
author concludes his account of this:magnificent ceremony, and 
of the public life of Voltaire, with the following passage : 

- © Thus the remains of Voltaire rest in peace, in-a temple’ which 
_ a@ grateful country has dedicated to the reception of her exalted cha- 
racters ; and his heart, the source of all his great, honourable, ‘good, 
and elevated actions, reposes at Ferney in the. apartment of his 
adopted* daughter, the last object of his dearest and purest love 1” ; 


No literary character, in modern times, has beem engaged 
in such a variety, of transactions, or has experienced such'2 
change of fortune, as Voligire. .At one period honoured and 
courted by princes, at another banished from his country, and 
compelled to:seek refuge in-a foreign land; at one time msulted, 
calumniated, and enyied p bypssrmae power, -detested by the 
clergy, and.persecuted by the magistrate 5 at another. time, we 
see him admired by every nation in Europe, loved: andadored 
in his own province, and before his death crowned in a public 
theatre in Paris | : : s dos2 03 
’ To the retirement of private life, it is both useful and pleas 
gant to accompany such.a man ; to see him: in déshadille ; im the 
midst of his friends, his neighbours, and his domestics:~~< 
He..is .represented by his present biographer as of an irritable 
temper,’ but easily pacified ;. and willing,; when he had reco- 
vered his equaffimity, to make every tdeitin his power 
for. the, pain, which he had _inflicte such occasions he 
would say, ‘¢ pardon me, my friends, I am more to be pitied 
than. you; it is. not blood, it is vitriol, which flows in my 
yeins.’-=In his friendships, he was warm and constant ;_ his re< 
sentments were quick, violent, and short-lived.—In.a moment 
of. passion, the tore in pieces fwith'his teeth a page of a volume 
of Frerop, in,which he wasvabused : but afterward, recollect- 
ing himself, he observed ygith a. smile that, ‘‘ at his age, he 
ought no longer to act liffe# child.” 
pulent : but he was fond of employ- 














ing his w ¢tvice and gratification of others; and, 
when an f benefiting a worthy character presented: 
itself; he y ity i= ‘* éake a carriage,” said he 
ene day to his tragsurer, “ hasten to M. Pitot, he is a good 


man ; he is a ligerary man ; and he is‘unfortunate. ‘Take him,’ 
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irom me, twenty-five Louis d’ors. Todo good is enjoyment: 
then let us enjoy ourselves.”——On another occasion, when the 
numerous creditors of M. D’Estaing had levied an execution on 
his goods and lands, Voltaire, who was also a creditor, refused 
to join with them in their harsh proceeding, but he paid them 
their demands, and visited M. D’Estaing, who had considered 
himself as a ruined man: ‘ You are, (said Vo/taire,) and shall 
always be, master here; you have now but one creditor, and 
he entreats you to continue to enjoy your property in peace.” 
Such conduct naturally produced on the part of D’Estaing an 
atrachment to his benefactor, which ended but with his 
existence. The biographer, indeed, persists in representing 
Voltaire (notwithstanding that the public opinion is otherwise) 
as a generous character, and one who practised his generosity 
with elegance and grace; considering the manner in which an 
obligation was to be conferred as equally essential, in some in- 
stances, with the benefit itself.—A young, officer had passed 
several days with him at Ferney; while want of money alone pre- 
vented him from joining his regiment. Voltaire, suspecting his 
embarrassment, said tohim: ** You are returning to your regi- 
ment,—permit one of my horses, which I wish to have trained, 
to accompany you;” and, putting a purse into his hand, hé 
added, ** I request you to take care of him on his journey.” 
Such acts of benevolence, generosity, and good-will, it is 
pleasant to record. Inthe present instance, they compensate, 
1n some measure, for the malignity which seems to have formed 
2 part of the character of this singular man: though, in the 
course of a long life, as his biographer asserts, he was not 
guilty ofa single act of premeditated severity or injustice. 
Some curious and entertaining particulars of his attachment 
to Hmilie de Bréteuil are here recorded. ‘They lived together for 
nearly twenty years; and, though they often quarrelled, they 
were as constantly reconciled ; for habit and affection rendered 
their mutual society absolutely necessary. to their existence. 
The lady, who was fond both of study and of fame, forgave 
the philosopher his violent and tremendous fits of anger; and 
he, in return, overlooked her caprices and her numerous infi- 
delitics. Though she was attached to literary pursuits, they 
constituted in her only a secondary passion; the love of gal- 
lantry and of play had dominion over her; and the inimitable 
French wit was frequently the dupe of the one, and a sufferer 
in his pecuniary concerns by the other. ‘The celebrated C/ai- 
vat, who assisted her in her commentary on Newton, «was ad- 
mitted to an intimacy with her, which contributed more to the 
enjoyment than to the reputation of his life.—The grief of 
Voltaire, on the sy . a mistress, who died suddenly after 4 
Arp. Rev. VoL. Oo lying 
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lying-in, was violent, yet lasting and sincere; and he was re- 
covered only by the perusal of some letters which his secretary 
gave to him, and by which it appeared that her affection for 
him was not so ardent as he had imagined ; a mortifying, but at 
the same time a salutary, discovery ! 

At Ferney, where he past the last twenty years of his life, 
and where he employed his large fortune in improving a barren 
country, Voltaire was visited by foreigners of all nations, 
and of all ranks. Artists, wits, philosophers, and princes, all 
came to see him: his house was constantly filled with strangers, 
whom sometimes he avoided seeing, when he could do so 
with propriety ; and this he did to prevent that loss of time 
which such interruptions’occasioned. Guibert, the author of a 
valuable work on tactics, had remained at Ferney three days 
without having gained an interview with its possessor, then 
Jeft the place, and addressed to him a scrap of libertine poetry, 
which we shall neither translate nor copy. The wit and pro- 
faneness of the verses, however, so recommended him to Vo/- 
taire, that he immediately sent for Guibert, treated him with 
distinguished kindness, and kept him for several days a guest at 
Verney. 

In his treatment of his visitors, Voltaire was altogether a 
courtier, and quite a man of the world. ‘Though he was denied 
to some, yet to well-known or well-recommended characters 
he was ever ready to shew the hospitality of his house. He 
dressed to receive such guests at the entrance ofvhis castle; 
and, instead of listening to the praises which they were always 
willing to bestow on him, he conversed with them on the emi- 
nence of their families, and the meritorious actions of their an- 
cestors.— I have heard (says the author) M. de Croi declare 
that, during the whole time that he passed with him, Voltaire 
talked on the subject of his (de Croz’s) progenitors, retailing 
those anecdotes which were most honourable to their characters, 
and which were little known: but what surprised me most 
(said M. de Croi) was the animation with which he conversed, 
and the air of gaiety and politeness which distinguished all that 
he said.” 

By such arts, and by aconstant appeal to the most uniform 
and invariable principle in human nature,—self-love,——Voltaire 
gained the good-will and admiration of the vain and interested 
part of mankind: but such conduct appears rather to be the 
suggestion of finesse, than the result of benevolent feelings. 

The following anecdote of Ganganelli, afterward Pope 
Clement the XIVth, is curious-andamusing. ‘Lhe Baron of 
Gleiki, in his way to Italy, passed by Ferney, and inquired of 
Voltaire what he should say from him to the Pops '—** His 
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Holiness (replied the philosopher) favours me with presents 
of medals, and of inidulgencies, and even sends me his bless- 
ing: but I would rather that Gangane/li would send me the 
ears of the Grand Inquisitor.".—The Baron delivered the 
message :—** ‘Tell him,” replied Clement nobly, ‘* that, as 
long as Ganganelli is Pope, this said Inquisitor shall have nei- 
ther ears nor eyes.”——V/taire’s conversation is represented by 
the author as abounding e qually with his writings in moral and 
political truths; and he says, it was impossible to be in his 
company without perceiving the man of genius, and of most 

extensive anager gh ; that his memory supplied himwith a large 
store of facts, of poetry, and of anecdote ; and that, in drawing 
from this vast fund, he introduced only what was calculated to 
please and instruct. In him, says the writer, we were always 
sure of finding the most agreeable mixture of pleasantry, of 
useful observation, of happy allusion, and of interesting dis- 
cussion. 

Such is the pleasing portrait drawn of this universal genius 
by a friend and enthusiastic admirer, who saw nothing but 
transcendent excellence in his writings; and who attributed all 
his actions, even the most exceptionable, to pure and virtuous 
motives. Such accounts, however, proceeding from so partial 
a pen, must not be implicitly trusted : the facts which are com- 
municated may in general be believed: but the inferences 
drawn from them, and the general representations of cha- 
racter, must be received with caution. 

Towards the end of the year 1770, D’Alembert left Paris 
with an intention of visiting Italy, on account of his health. 
He made Ferney in his way, “and there he remained a month. 
6 During the whole time,” said he, on his return, ** I have 
been in a state of perfect admiration; that which constantly 
surprised me in Vo/tuire’s conversation was the manner, at 
once easy and scientific, with which he discussed the most dife 
ficult and obscure topics. I set out for Italy in search of 
health; I found it at Ferney. ‘Che pleasure of living and con- 
versing with the first philosopher of the age has deprived me 
of my wish of Mane: Rome, to see the first magician in 
Europe.” In these terms, D’Alembert always spoke of the 
Pope. 

Voltaire was uneasy and disconcerted in large companies, 
which, he used to say, were collected only fo see the rhinoceros: 
In’ smail and select parties, he enjoyed himself; witha Riewx, 
a Daminaville,a D’ Alembert, and his niece, he would forhoursto- 
gether talk on philosophical subjects. The constant apprehension 
with which he was haunted during the latter years of his life, 


his biographer attributes to his fear of the clergy; they, to his 
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dread of a future state of existence. This alarm, in whatever 
cause it originated, imbittered his comforts, and destroyed his 
pleasures. It is certain that he received a number of anony- 
mous letters, loading hin with opprobrious names, and threat- 
ening him with severe and sreedy vengeance : he believed that 
these letters came from the ecclesiastics in his neighbourhood ; 
some of whom, he thought, might easily be induced to attempt 
his life, under the hope that they were performing an accept. 
able service to their Maker in delivering the world from a man 
whose time was occupied, and whose abilities were exerted, in 
dishonouring the objects oftheir worship. Itis not impossible, 
however, that V oltaire might avow this to be the cause of his 
perpetual solicitude, while the real foundation of his anxiety 
might be concealed. 

The tender, gentle, and affectionate friendship which sub- 
sisted between this philosopher and Renée de Varicourt, ( Bells 
et Bonne, )is pourtrayed in the most pleasing colours; the amiable 
assiduity of a beautiful young woman of sixteen, and the pa- 
rental kindness and gratitude of an infirm old man of fourscore, 
are finely contrasted. In her presence, Vo/taire knew no un- 
easy passions, and seemed to be relieved from his sense of 
growing infirmity and actual pain. She was his guardian 
angel,—he her tutelary divinity.—-Coffee, which exhilarates 
without intoxicating the spirits, was his usual beverage ; 
and this she constantly administered.— Woman,” he would 
often say on these occasions, **is the most valuable and en- 
chanting present that man has received from the hands of na- 
ture. In our youth she contributes to our most exquisite 
pleasures; and in old age she is essential to our comfort, and 
our health.”— When, in paying her morning compliments, Ma- 
demoiselle de V. would salute him, he expressed his wonder that 
she could place her rosy countenance against his pallid and shri- 
velled skin, or, as he termed it, against a death’s head; and 
sometimes he would exclaint, ‘this is life and death embracing 
each other.” In no period, and in noconnection of life, does 
Voltaire appear so blameless and so amiable, as in his attach- 
ment and kindness to this adopted child. His age, if not her 
tender youth, removes all idea of impure affection; and we 
observe in their intimacy nothing but mutual gratitude and 
godd opinion, softened and increased by the difference of sex. 

We have now made a sufhcient selection of interesting pas- 
sages from this part of the work: but we cannot conclude the 
article, without acknowleging that we have derived great, 
though not unmixed, pleasure from the pcrusal of the volume. 
Veltaire must always be considered as a man of various and 
eriginal genius, and, as such, entitled to the high admiration 
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of mankind: but his préfaneness, and his indecent sarcasms 
on religion, have drawn on him severe and merited repre- 
hension. As we disapprove the use of such weapons in the 
hands of Voltaire, so we cannot pass without censure the 

many expressions of regard and approbation bestowed, by his 
biographer, on his attempts to undermine the religion of Fu- 
rope. The abilities of this writer are so respectable, as exhi- 

bited in the work before us, that we regret,—what appears to ° 
be his pride and his boast,—the necessity of classing him among 

the Aldel philosophes. $s 









Art. XII. Voyage de deux Francois, &c. i.e. Travels of two 
Frenchmen through Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Poland, in 1790—1792. Svo. Five Vols. Paris. 


MONG the miscellaneous writers whom France has pro- 
duced since the revolution in that country, few are con- 
spicuous for solidity of reasoning, for accuracy of information, 
or for excellency of composition. Yet the talent of amusing, 
which the French authors are universally allowed to possess in 
a peculiar degree, continues to operate as a powerful attrac- 
shee even in their latest literary performances. Wherever 
the subject offers variety, the quick discernment of a French- 
man is sure of selecting what is of general interest.—These 
observations we have found confirmed by the publication be- 
fore us. ‘Though intended for the use of travellers rather than 
for the entertainment of general readers, the latter will be 
pleased with the perusal of a considerable part of it, especially 
the third and.fourth volumes. ‘The materials contained in 
the work were collected by two persons, travelling together ; 
but only one of them drew up the account which is the subject 
of this article, and we understand that he is M. pr Beavjouin. 
Most of the courts which the travellers visited are particu- 
larly described. ‘hat of Saxony is pourtrayed in the follow- 
Ing manner: 


‘ The court of Dresden was formerly very brilliant ; carousals, 
tournaments, and feasts of every sort succeeded each other with little 
interruption ; now every thing is changed. Several motives have 
concurred to make the reigning Elector pursue a line of conduct 
entirely opposite to that of his predecessors. Saxony having been 
exhausted by a long war, and enormous debts having been contracted 
for the discharge of repeated contributions, the prince found himself 
under the necessity of embracing a system of the most rigorous eco- 
nomy. Princes, however, being more exposed to public observation 
than other men, must expect to see unfavourable constructions put on 
their purest intentions; and thus it has fared with the Elector, whose 
laudable economy is termed avarice and niggardliness, One of his 
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brothers has no more than 120,000 livres per annum ; the other only 
72,000. ‘These sums are indeed very moderate ; but we believe that 
an excess on the other side would be far more blameworthy. Those 
two princes contract few if any debts; while the brothers of 
Lewis XVI., with an income of upwards of 3,000,000 of livres each, 

rreatly outran their income. The pay of the ministers of state in 
Saxony is-also very moderate; the premicr not having above 4500 
rix dollars salary. 

‘ The Saxon ducats are extremely rare. The Elector, it is pre- 
tended, hoards them; and when once they get into his possession, 
they ngver again enter into circulation. Whistever degree of credit 
this assertion may merit, we shall soon find a very excusable motive 
for his conduct. This prince has an only daughter; and his domi- 
“nions, after his demise, devolve to his brother. In case the Elector 
should die before he has settled her for life, his intention apparently 
is to leave her an independent fortune, which can only be the result 
of his frugality. Let us recollect Lewis XV., who, towards the 
close of his life, was also accused of amassing treasures; that charge 
was true: but he left 16,000,000 to _ his daughters. Without such 
a provision, what would have been their situation at this time? 

‘ The Elector is a man of much information. He knows several 
languages, is very fond of mineralogy, and especially of music. 
These circumstances will be evident on only visiting his apartments. 
He may, however, be charged with not encouraging the arts, and 
accused of withholding from men of merit that protection to which 
they are entitled from an enlightened prince. His system is 
neither to commend nor to find fault; the man of talents and he 
who is destitute of abilities receive the same treatment from him, 
This conduct of the sovereign must destroy all emulation; and it 
seems unaccountable in a prince whose attainments distinguish him 
from the common class. 

‘ The Elector has a predilection for all that relates to military 
affairs; and he often takes the command in the cucampments which 
are annually formed: but, wh.n he happens to commit any mistake, 
it has been remarked that matters are previously arranged in such a 
manner, as to leave a possibility for casting the blame of it on some 
officer. ' Self-love insinuates itself every where.’ 


Mineralogy is one of those branches of science which our 
two travellers seem to have kept constantly in view. Of the 
famous mines at Freyberg in Saxony, they have furnished 
tolerable description. 

The account of Berlin is introduced by the following ob. 


servation : ° 


« If only the extent of the town, the beauty of the streets, and 
‘the outside of the houses, were to be considered, Berlin would 
be the most beautiful city of Europe. Manheim, Copenhagen, and 
Petersburgh have indeed large streets at right angles: but no where 
else do we mect with buildings of such striking exterior; nor with 
such private houses as would ‘make a figure by the sides of the palaces 
of Rome. From the place called Lerondel to the gate of Oranien- 
burg; 
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burg, there is a most noble prospect. All these advantages, however, 
are counterbalanced in part by great inconveniences; no town is 
dirtier, worse paved, and in every respect less calculated for foot- 
passengers ;—except indeed Warsaw.’ 

Hamburgh, we are told, makes an appearance ill suited to 
its wealth. It is very uncleanly, and almost continually damp. 
The finest establishment in the city is generally supposed to be 
the Orphan-house. Six hundred children are maintained in it. 
‘The boys are taught to read, write, and to cypher, with a lit- 
tle drawing; the girls are instructed in reading, writing, spin- 
ning, needlework, and embroidery. If-there be any thing 
exceptionable in this institution, it is that the orphans, who 
are breuglht up in it, have too much care taken of them, con- 
sidering the class and condition for which they are designed ; 
and are too well educated for the sphere in which they are to 
move. From this charity,gnost of the Hambro’ maid-servants 
are taken, who in general Behave well; the boys are dispersed 
among the different manufactures. This foundation is entirel 
supported by voluntary contributions from the inhabitants. 

Though, on a moderate calculation, there are at Hamburgh 
12,000 indigent persons, no mendicants appear in the ublie 
streets. ‘Che senate furnishes them with employment, and 
compels them to work in houses appropriated for that purpose.—— 
No estimate can be formed of the exports of Hamburgh, the 
inhabitants observing the most inviolable secrecy on this head. 
‘The French consuls employed there since 1743 have in vain 
used their endeavours to discover it. A circumstance still 
more surprising is, that no person can say why this is kept a 
secret. 

The present king of Denmark has not, for several years past, 
taken any part in the administration of the state; and his son 
discharges all the duties of royalty. The signature of the king, 
however, is necessary to all edicts and regulations ; which is a 
sort of restraint put by the ministers on the inclinations of a 
young prince, whom they fear to see foo soon their absolute 
master. ‘The prince is much attached to military affairs, and 
his manners and conduct are marked by his prevailing inclina- 
tion. He is, onthe whole, more feared than beloved, though 
allowed by all to possess a feeling heart and a sound under- 
standing. He is a man of business, and, notwithstanding his 
youth, free from dissipation. Every indication affords ground 
for believing that he will be worthy of the throne for which he 
is designed.—The Danish princesses have very engaging per- 
sons, and are exceedingly polite. One of them, who is mar- 
tied to the prince of Augustenburg, is deemed a model of fe- 
male grace and perfection. 
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brothers has no more than 120,000 livres per annum ; the other only 
72,000. These sums are indeed very moderate ; but we believe shit 
an excess on the other side would be far more blameworthy. Those 
two princes contract few if any debts; while the brothers of 
Lewis XVI., with aa income of upwards of 3,000,000 of livres each, 

reatly outran their income. Tle pay of the ministers of state in 
Saxony i is‘also very moderate; the premicr not having above 4500 
rix dollars salary. 

‘ The Saxon ducats are extremely rare. The Elector, it is pre- 
tended, hoards them; and when once they get into his possession, 
they never ‘again enter into circulation. W latever degree of credit 
this assertion may merit, we shall soon find a very excusable motive 
for his conduct. This prince has an only daugiter; and his domi- 
“nions, after his demise, devolve to his brother. In case the Elector 
shouid die before he has settled her for life, his intention apparently 
is to leave her an independent fortune, which can only be the result 
of his frugality. Let us recollect Lewis XV., who, towards the 
close of his life, was also accused of amassing treasures: that charge 
was true: but he left 16,000,000 to his daughters. Without such 
a provision; what would have been their sveakio 1 at this time? 

‘ ‘The Elector is a man of much information. He knows several 
languages, is very fond of mineralogy, and e: specially of music. 
These circumstances will be evident on only visiting his apartments. 
He may, however, be charged with not encouraging the arts, and 
accused of withholding from men of merit that protection to which 
they are entitled from an enlightened prince. His system is 
neither to commend nor to find fault; the man of talents and he 
who is destitute of abilities receive the same treatment from him, 
This conduct of the sovereign must destroy all emulation; and it 
seems unaccountable in a prince whose attainments: disting uish him 
from the common class. 

¢ The Elector has a predilection for all that relates to military 
affairs; and he often takes the command in the eucampments which 
are annually formed : but, wh.n he happens to commit any mistake, 
it has been remarked that matters are previously arranged in such a 
manner, as to leave a possibility for casting the blame of it on some 
officer. Self-love insinuates itself every where.’ 


Mineralogy is one of those branches of science which our 
two trayellers seem to have kept constantly in view, Of the 
famous mines at Freyberg in Saxony, they have furnished 9 


tolerable description. 
The account of Berlin is introduced by the following ob- 


servation : : 


“If only the extent of the town, the beauty of the streets, and 
‘the outside of the houses, were to be considered, Berlin would 
be the most beautiful city of Europe. Manheim, Copenhagen, and 
Petersburgh have indeed large streets at right angles: but no where 
else do we meet with buildings of such striking exterior; nor with 
such private houses as would ‘make a figure by the sides of the palaces 
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burg, there is a most noble prospect. All these advantages, however, 
are counterbalanced in part by great inconveniences; no town is 
dirtier, worse paved, and in every respect less calculated for foot- 
passengers ;—except indeed Warsaw.’ 

Hamburgh, we are told, makes an appearance ill suited to 
its wealth. It is very uncleanly, and almost continually damp. 
The finest establishment in the city is generally supposed to be 
the Orphan-house. Six hundred children are maintained in it. 
‘The boys are taught to read, write, and to cypher, with a lit- 
tle drawing; the girls are instructed in reading, writing, spin- 
ning, needlework, and embroidery. If -there be any thing 
exceptionable in this institution, it is that the orphans, who 
are breuglit up in it, have too much care taken of them, con- 
sidering the class and condition for which they are designed ; 
and are too well educated for the sphere in which they are to 
move. From this charity, gost of the Hambro’ maid-servants 
are taken, who in general Behave well; the boys are dispersed 
among the different manufactures. ‘This foundation is entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions from the inhabitants. 

Though, on a moderate calculation, there are at Hamburgh 
12,000 indigent persons, no mendicants appear in the sublie 
streets. ‘Che sgnate furnishes them with employment, and 
compels them to work in houses appropriated for that purpose.—= 
No estimate can be formed of the exports of Hamburgh, the 
inhabitants observing the most inviolable secrecy on this head. 
The French consuls employed there since 1743 have in vain 
used their endeavours to discover it. A circumstance still 
more surprising is, that no person can say why this is kept a 
secret. 

The present king of Denmark has not, for several years past, 
taken any part in the administration of the state; and his son 
discharges all the duties of royalty. The signature of the king, 
however, is necessary to all edicts and regulations ; which is a 

sort of restraint put by the ministers on the inclinations of a 
young prince, whom they fear to see too soon their absolute 
master. ‘The prince is much attached to military affairs, and 
his manners and conduct are marked by his prevailing inclina- 
tion. He is, onthe whole, more feared than beloved, though 
allowed by all to possess a feeling heart and a sound under- 
standing. He is a man of business, and, notwithstanding his 
youth, free from dissipation. Every indication affords ground 
for believing that he will be worthy of the throne for which he 
is designed.—The Danish princesses have very engaging per- 
sons, and are exceedingly polite. One of them, who is mar- 
tied to the prince of Augustenburg, is deemed a model of fe- 
male grace and perfection. 
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In Sweden, it is absolutely necessary for travellers to take 
provisions with them. After a journey of from 10 to 20 
miles, it often happens that nothing can be procured but milk, 
bad beer, spirits, and bread which is several months old: this 
is the case even in some towns. Unless the cold weather be 
well set in, postillions must never be allowed to quit the high- 
way for bye-roads; since, for the sake of shortening the stage 
by about one quarter of a mile, and sometimes less, they will 
drive over lakes which are either not sufhciently frozen, or 
already begin to thaw; and, as the lakes are often covered with 
snow, the traveller finds himself in the middle of the water 
without being aware of his danger. Accidents of this sort 
happen ‘so frequently in Sweden, that the persons annually 
drowned by imprudence are computed at 2000. 

We shall extract, from the Second Volume, some details rc- 
lating to the customs of Sweden, and the city of Stockholm. 


‘In general, when a person is invited to dinner, it is for the 
whole day, and to stay supper, which is the custom all over Sweden, 
even at Ssockhislin 2 : but only in houses of the second rank. Grace 
before and after dinner, and a bow to the master of the house, are 
generally performed : the length of this ceremony, and the extreme 
gravity with which it is performed by the Swedes, would sometimes 
have excited our risibility, had not reflection come to our aid. At 
ceremontious dinners, the healths are toasted out of an enormous tan- 
kard, filled with hock or champaign ; this tankard 1s handed about, 
and every one of the company drinks a few dro; ps, observing some 
formalities, which must be learnt on the spot ; he who commits any 
mistake 1s to drink a full tankard, by way of forfeit, which appeared 
to us somewhat severe. We saw this ceremony for the first time at 
the table of the Bishop of Gothenburg, a well-informed and very 
amiable man, who is supposed to be the best preacher in Sweden, and 
who owes his preferment only to his own merit, being a farmer’s son. 

‘There are few towns in Europe so ill paved as St ockholm ; ; which 
is the more to be regretted, as the king’s gardens are the only walk 
withia the town, and as, except in the warm season, they are damp 

aud unhealthy. 

« The situation of Stockliolm is very singular, and extremely pic- 
turesque 3; it can be compared to that of no other town; it pre- 
sents, in different places, charming prospects, consisting of steeples, 
houses, rocks, trees, lakes, and ot the castle, which discovers ae 
from all points of view. The harbour is beautiful, large, and safe, 
but difficult of access; so that to reach the open sea, or to work 
thence into Stockholm, often requires several days, on account of the 

assage lying between numberless rocks, which cannot be avoided 
Sat with the aid of winds from particular points of the compass.’— 

‘ The Swedish manufactures are yet very far from perfection. 
‘The workmen are neglrent, lazy, and without emulation. They 
sometimes begin their week on Wednesday, but never before Tues- 
day; or; if they repair to their workshops, it is only to sleep them- 
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selves sober. Yet they exact very high wages; and the more they 
earn, the more they drink: want of money alone brings them back 
to their work.’ 

The English at Gothenburg, for a long time, carried ona 
considerable trade with moss, which in that part of Sweden is 
produced in abundance: but it was ‘not known what use they 
could make of it. At length, the Count of Ruuth, having dis- 
covered that they extracted from it colours for dyeing, resolved 
to disappoint the English, and enrich his own country with 
that branch of commerce. In consequence, he engaged the 
king to try experiments; which answered so well, that a ma- 
nufacture of colours was established solely on the king’s ac- 
count. ‘The greatest part of the moss employed for this pur- 
pose is the /ichen tartareus, which grows about Marstrand. 
When dry, it is placed under a large indented stone wheel ; 
where, being ground sufficiently small, it is thrown into capa- 
cious vats, and mixed with chalk, urine, and other ingredients 
which compose the secret of the ‘manufacture. ‘Thus it conti- 
nues standing for six months, during which time it is stirred 
every day. The materials insensibly thicken, and the humid 
particles evaporate. At first, the whole substance looks like 
mire, and then like the husks of grapes. When it has assumed 
the latter consistency, it is cut small, and dried in a spacious 
room. After having been dried and hardened, it is ground in 
mills, reduced to a very fine powder, and put into barrels.——This 
dyeing material has several times been tried on woollens with 
great success 3 the most beautiful colours hitherto obtained are 
purpie, grey, and prune de Monsieur. 

The truncheon is still used in Sweden, It is made of bell- 
metal, and studded with golden crowns from one end to the 
other. In general, the king gives it on Mondays, at his 
levee, to one of his adjutants; no one under the rank of 
colonel receives it ; and the temporary possessor of it is invesied 
with a supreme power over every individual under government 
residing at Stockholm, not excepting even the Princes and Ge- 
nerals; in a word, he represents the king with regard to all 
military matters. When the king is in Stockholm, this office is 
usually held during the space of one week. 

The mines of Sweden, which present such an extensive 
field to the curiosity of the naturalist, are here amply de- 
scribed ; and those who intend to visit them would find this 
work an intelligent and useful companion. 

Upsala, well known by its famous university, is only a small 
town, containing about 4000 inhabitants, not including the 
students; whose number varies, as in all other universities; 
but who, on an average, may be estimated at-soo. If this 
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town were not interesting on many other accounts, it would 
merit the traveller’s attention from the sole circumstance of 
having been the abode of those great luminaries, Linné and 
Bergmann. Yo honour the memory of the former, a house 
‘was erecting in 1791 1n the king’s gardens, 

The Swedish revolution of 1772, for a most accurate and 
animated account of which we are indebted to a Mr. Sheridan*, 
is no doubt fresh in the memory of our readers. ‘The circum- 
stances attending it are well known: but the following anecdote, 
which the present author records as authentic, is of less noto- 
riety : 

¢ The king of Sweden had communicated his project to no person 
whatever, except Lewis XV. The secret, however, transpired, 
found its way to England, and was imparted to the British minister 
at Stockholm. The surprize of Gustavus may be guessed. Yet, 
though this disappointment determined him to hasten by some days 
the execution, it did not prejudice the success, of his plan, The 
secret had taken vent in the following manner: Madame du Barry saw 
the king of France very attentively read a dispatch ; and, whether 
from mere curiosity, or at the instigation of the English ambassador, 
she took the letter from his majesty’s pocket while he was asleep. 
‘The contents were made known to the British minister; and several 
persons at Stockholm had intimation of the design, aud even of the 
day fixed for its execution :—but, when on tlie preceding evening, 
they beheld Gustavus presiding at the rehearsal of a new opera till 
eleven at night, appearing cheerful, and by no means pensive, they 
could not believe that the morrow was to be the day.’ 


In general, that prince, on the eve of any important opera- 
tion, affected to give balls and theatrical representations, in 
which he seemed to take uncommon interest. It was natural 


for persons thence to imagine that he was engaged only in re- 
joicings and amusements. 


As the late Gustavus III, was allowed to be one of the most 
extraordinary characters that ever filled a throne, we shall ex- 
tract the following sketch of him: 


‘ Gustavus joins to qualities which constitute the great king, those 
of the most amiable man. He has an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes 
on every subject. In his preseace, seldom any trait is quoted which 
does not furnifh him with a clue to another. All periods are present 
to his mind, and the history of all. nations is familiar to him. He 
frequently has diverted himself with perplexing (with respect to their 
own country) persons who were accounted well-informed. In a 
word, it is difficult to be more seducing as a man of the world than 
he is. If we consider him as a monarch, we shall also pay to him a 
just tribute of praise and admiration. He is endowed, with such 
qualities as stimulate to great actions, because they decide the suc- 





* See General Index to the Monthly Review. 
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cess of them. He is gifted by nature with a spontaneous eloquence, 
and the talent of expressing at pleasure the sentiment which he would 
excite in others:—powers which are the more formidable, as their 
effect is certain in the possession of a sovereign; and he has never 
employed them amoug the multitude without success. He has great 
personal courage, of which his campaigns in Finland cannot leave 
any doubt: indeed, he has deserved censure for having too much 
exposed himself. His conduct towards the officers condemned by a 
court martial, in 17g0, is one of the most signal proofs of clemency 
that a sovereign could afford. Among a very considerable number 
of persons seitcnced to die, five, who were more guilty than the rest, 
could not seemingly escape the rigour of the laws; yet one, only, 

aid with his head the forfeit of all; and even se would not have 
suffered, if he had not too long delayed to solicit the king’s mercy. 
The least plausible pretexts were eagerly seized by the monarch to 
save the guilty *. 

‘To the gift of eloquence, courage, and clemency, the king 
unites great ambition, an indefatigable activity, a strong love of 
fame, and what alone would prompt tocncounter any thing, an extreme 
confidence in his Fortune. Weperhaps err, but we think that the 
man who, to a crown, adds all these qualities, must attract the re- 
gard of the age in which he lives, and command the admiration of 
posterity.’ 

The author speaks highly of the Swedish national character. 
He thinks that, of all European nations, the Swedish is that - 
which, on account of its manners, merits to be regarded as the 
first. ‘The people are naturally good, virtuous, and attached 
to their religion, and to their sovereign. As a proof of this 
remark, our travellers mention that, in 1790, they met car- 
riages laden with the knapsacks of soldiers who had been killed’ 
in Finland, and which were escorted by a certain number of 
peasants, changing at every stage. ‘Thus the knapsacks were 
carried as far as Scansa, (that is to say, to the extremity of the 
kingdom,) in order to return to their relatives the effects of 
those who had fallen in battle. —Often,; on the high road, our 
travellers left their carriage open for several hours, by day and 
night, without missing any thing. If the Swede is ever to be 
tempted by the property of another, that property must be 
brandy, of which he is passionately fond. The habit of drink- 





¢ * One of them,. assuming the air of a lunatic, was confined as 
such at Dannviken. Some persons have really imagined that the 
king was the dupe of that artifice: but the following anecdote must 
undeceive them. His majesty having, one evening, questioned us 
respecting our excursions in Stockholm, we told him that we had 
that day visited the house of lunatics.—** Have you seen K. ?”— 
© We were not so indiscreet as to inquire for him; we were satisfied with 
seeing that part of the building which he inhabits.’ —** Oh, you may well 
think that I do not believe in such a lunacy.”’—The king wanted only 


a plea foy saying the man’s life.? 
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ing to excess is not limited to the lower classes, but extends to 
the highest ranks of society. Noblemen in Sweden, if we are 
to credit the narrator, are generally incapacitated, on quitting 
their table, from attending to any serious concerns. Even the 
Swedish /adies have been charged, by some travellers, with 
drinking drams: but the present author very gallantly repels 
the imputation. 

We now proceed to the Third Volume, which treats of Rus- 
sia. ‘Though, in general, we have been pleased with the libe- 
rality and candour of the two travellers who collected the 
materials contained in the present publication, yet it is not 
impossible that, as Frenchmen, they painted with too glaring 
colours some defects of a monarchy, which, comparatively 
speaking, is still in its infancy with respect to civilization. 
On this subject, however, English readers are in no danger of 
being misled ; having been lately presented with a correct and 
comprehensive View of the Russian Empire, by a writer* who, 
from his long residence in; that country, and the very great 
variety of books consulted by him, is entitled to the highest 
credit. 

The police of Petersburgh, it should seem, from the account 
before us, is not on the most respectable footing. ‘There hap- 
pen, indeed, but few accidents in the night; yet sometimes 
murders are committed, and especially thefts: for which, ac- 
cording to our author, it is exceedingly rare to obtain justice. 
When a person has been assassinated in some place of bad re- 
pute, the police-ofhicer is engaged to secrecy by means of a few 
rubles, so that the affair is soon hushed up; unless the de- 
ceased belonged to some powerful family, whose interest makes 
it necessary that inquiries should be instituted. When two 

ersons quarrel either in the street or in a public-house, he 
who pays the inquirer 1s always in the right ; the inferior police- 
officers are never proof against money; and the poor individual, 
whether he be in the right or wrong, is almost sure of a beating. 
¢ Moscow is unlike any other town in Europe. ‘The construction 
of the houses, and the mode of life of the inbabitants,. (in particular 
the great lords,) prevent the formation of any correct idea concerning 
t,at.a distance. It is, in the true sense of the word, a Russian 
town; whereas Petersburgh can only be considered as an European 
colony, where it is impossible to acquire any knowlege of the Russian 
nation, except after along residence. Moscow is uncleanly in the 
extreme, and at night very ill lighted." From the number of car- 
riages of every kind, which are seen on all roads leading to that city, 
we might expect to find there excellent accommodations :—but the 
very reverse is the case.’— 





-_-* 


* The Rev. Mr. Tooke, to whose performance we shall shortly 
attend. 
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¢ A contrast singularly striking is presented in several streets, by 
forty or fifty cottages of wood, exhibiting the greatest distress; 10 
the midst of which rises an immense palace of brick, built with great 
aichitectural skill, and: bespeaking the highest opulence. Often a 
very fine carriage’is drawn by four miserable animals, with ropes for 
harness, and, instead of a coachman or postillion, a wretched AZoo- 
cick {peasant) all in tatters. It is not rare to behold, at the door 
of a magnificent nobleman’s house, some exceedingly well drest do- 
mestics in company with others, serving the same master, whose 
appearance might induce a belief that they were begging charity; 
and the same contrast of luxury and misery, of abundance and want, 
prevails throughout.—-The bulk of the Russian nobility reside at 
Moscow ; and those few, who, on account of their situations under 
government, are obliged to live at Petersburgh, no sooner obtain 
their liberty, than they retire to Moscow ; where there is no court 
to controul their whims; and no sovereign to prevent them from 
launching out into that magnificence which is suited to their 
fortune. It is at Moscow that the traveller is to look for those 
Colossusses of luxury, which will afford him a complete idea of 
oriental satraps. 

‘ A sort of luxury, which we have seen only in this place, and 
which cannot be found but ia a courtry where the nobility dispose at 
their pleasure ofa great number of individuals, is that of companies of 
players. Eight or ten noblemen had each their theatre; some had 
an Italian opera and a ballet. The comedians of Count Scheremetow * 
were the most remarkable; the rest attained but to mediocrity. 
All the effects of these companies are the sole property of the noble- 
men; who have no other trouble with them, than that of allotting 
to every one the part which he is to perform, whether it be that of 
actor, singer, dancer, or musician. ‘T'he same may be observed 
with regard to the bands of musicians kept by noblemen; they are 
always slaves ; but their master determined that they should hold a 
violin or a flute, rather than a rake or a bill-hook. Thus a set of pea- 
sants is soon transformed into a complete orchestra. From the faci. 
lity of such establishments, there is nothing so common at Moscow 
as musical parties, which are often very numerous, in the houses of 
private gentlemen; who have only to mauitain, either ill or well, and, on 
assembly-days, to dress cleanly, these new made artists. We heard 
several of these bands, which really were not contemptible: indeed 
we were not told how many hundred lashes their apprenticeship had 
cost them: but the meaus lay concealed, and we were to enjoy the 
effect.’ 


The Fourth Volume likewise treats of Russia, and presents 
several curious particulars relating to that vast empire; which 
now, more than ever, attracts the attention of the world. 


aditinns i 





* Storch, in his Picture of Petersburgh, calls this nobleman (whose 
name he spells Scheremetjew) the richest individual of the Russian 
empire. Rev. ; 
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It might be imagined that, in a country of which the very 
climate is supposed to be unfavourable to the votaries and pro- 
fessors of arts and sciences, instruction could only be procured 
at aconsiderable expence, and with much trouble. Few parts 
of the world, however, are so plentifully provided with mas- 
ters and tutors of every description; all of whom come from 
abroad. Thgir great number, especially in the larger cities, 
ought to excite some suspicion of their qualifications, and should 
render parents cautious in choosing from among those who pre- 
sent themselves: but, on the coitrary, a master is approved 
as soon as he offers. He generally assumes the character of a 
French language master, which is sufficient; and the father 
entrusts to him the education of a youth who perhaps possesses 
seeds of the greatest natural talents, which a want of proper 
care will keep concealed for ever. ‘Lo throw some light on this 
subject, we extract the following anecdotes: 

¢ When Count Anhalt was at Moscow, a person requested an 
audience of him in private: the count, unwilling to send away his 
cousin, who happened to be with him, desired that the stranger 
would explain himself in the presence of that gentleman. — Dees your 
exeellency not know me ?—No.—Your excellency may, perbups, recolicct one 
Lajeunesse, who was drummer in your regiment in Prussia, and whom you 
forced torun the gaunilet ?— What, is it you, rogue ? and what is your busi- 
ness here ?—I am preceptor in the family where your excellency dines to-day; 
f was afraid lest you should recognise me, and expose mein such a manner as 
might take away tie means of my subsistence ; and Jam come to acquaint your 
excellency with these circumstances.— Since there are people weak enough to 
fix on you for a tutor, 1 will do na injury to you: but, if Jou have the 
assurance to place yourseif at ihe same table with me, L shail have you 
thrown ovtsat the window.—TYour excellency needs be under no uneasiness. 
The heretofore drummer then made a low bow, and dined that day 
abroad. 

¢ When M. de Fuigné resided in Russia, in the capacity of French 
minister, he met one day at a house in Moscow, where he paid a 
visit, a man who formerly had been one of his postilltons, and now 
filled the post of private tutor.’ 

It is not, indeed, surprising that these ingenious persons, 
who are for the most part Frenchmen, should on their arrival 
in Russia Le willing to relinquish the offices of drummer, pos- 
tillion, or valet-de-chambre, in favour of situations which are 
generally worth from four to five hundred rubies a-year, with 
the addition of comfortable board and lodging. Address and 
confidence, in which that nation is seldom deficient, coms 
pensate for their want of merit; though sometimes sudden 
emergenciés will strip them of all their borrowed plumes. 
One of these French preceptors, being interrogated by a per- 
son who entertained doubts respecting his learning, as to what 
was meant by nominative, genitive, dative, and the modes of _ 
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verb, replied that he had left France fifteen yearsago; and that, 
as many novelties sprang up in that country, especially in the 
department of J7Zodes, those which the gentleman had just 
mentioned must certainly have been created since his de- 
parture ! 

The people of fashion in Russia, as the author has already 
observed in another volume, display uncommon magnificence 
in their houses, which principally consists in keeping an open 
table, and a multitude of male and female servants. ‘The lat- 
ter species of luxury is often carried to such lengths, that in 
wealthy families the number of domestics amounts to eighty, a 
hundred, or upwards. ‘The Russians value themselves greatly 
on this ostentatious shew of grandeur, which, they say, is no 
where else to be found:—but it is not difficult for a Russian 
nobleman, possessing several thousands of slaves, to assemble 
about him as many as he pleases. What other European na- 
tion is in a situation to imitate this barbaric parade ?—The au- 
thor assures us that only the principal domestics are paid as in 
other countrics, the rest receiving a pittance of forty, and some 
only thirty rubles a-year; the consequence of which is that 
they steal wherever they can; and, though richly clad on ex- 
traordinary occasions, occurring not above once or twice an- 
nually, they have scarcely shoes to their feet during the re- 
mainder of the year.—This custom, prevailing in a country so 
thinly inhabited, will draw forth the censure of those who are 
of opinion that, in a nascent state, as many hands as possible 
ought to be employed in agriculture. The same remark holds 
with respect to horses; of which, many Russian grandees keep 
eighty, when twenty or thirty would fully answer their purpose, 
if that number implied equal wealth. 

The luxury of the table is commensurate with the other ex- 
pences of Russian magnificence. In families of distinction, 
almost every article necessary for the table is supplied from 
abroad. The Russians, in general, are immoderate eaters ; 
and all ranks are excessively fond of pickled vegetables, horse- 
radish, spiced ragouts, and other unwholesome food. Before 
dinner, as in Sweden, it is customary to hand about brandy, 
or other spirits, together with some cheese, or any thing else 
that they deem provoking to the appetite. ‘The fruit of the 
milder climates is also in great request; hence, hot-houses are 
no where more frequent than in Russia; and multitudes of 
grapes and water-melons are imported from Astracan, though 
distant from Petersburgh more than seven hundred-leagues. 

The Russian taste in dress may be guessed, after what has 
been said of their predilection for shew. "Whatever dazzles, 
or is rich, they think most becoming. That lady is best 
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dressed who displays the greatest quantity of diamonds and 
Spangles; though the female sex, in other respects, discover 
much more of what is termed taste in dress than the men,— 
However prone the Russian noblemen may be to indulge in 
various kinds of luxury, that of libraries, pictures, and collec- 
tions of curiosities, is not among the number; indeed they 
_are not generally fond of reading ; and the author charges them 
with not knowing so much as the names of their most cele- 
brated literati. In conversation one day with a mau of great 
distinction at Petersburgh, and taking notice to him of the 
justly famous Patas, the travellers were asked by the gentle- 
man who that person was ? 

The passion for gaming is said to be very prevalent in Russia. 
In many familigs at Petersburgh, reputed to be open to all stran- 
gers, avisitor is soon disregarded if he announces that he is not in 
the habit of playing at cards. A traveller, accustomed to sen- 
sible conversation, will receive little attention if he dwells on 
any topic higher than yesterday’s ball, or to-morrow’s opera. 
When the Russians do not play, they sleep. Balls are not pro- 
tracted far into the night, yet people of fasltion rise late, and 
many of them retire to rest after dinner. ‘lhe winter is spent 
entirely within doors, or in carriages and sledges. Many ladies 
might be mentioned, who, during ten years past, have not walked 
for three hours in the whole. ‘The author says that he is not 
acquainted with any country in which the people take so little 
exercise ; and this circumstance, added to the habit of sleeping 
and eating at all hours, produces grossness in the blood, and 
many consequent maladies. 

Respecting Prince Potemkin, so much has been written, that we 
haveverylittle chance of extracting from the present volumes any 
circumstance relating to him that would have the recommenda- 
tion of novelty: his immense wealth, his luxury, and his 
pride, are well known. Though he treated the officers in the 
army with great haughtiness, the private soldiers were so much 
humoured and indulged by him, that all discipline among them 
was destroyed. ‘This conduct, it is alleged, was preconcerted 
between the late Empress and him, in order to sow discord 
between the officers and the men, especially in the guards. 
Both the sovereign and Potemkin were sensible that, in Russia, 
revolutions are effected by the soldiers; and that such a spirit 
ought to be kept up among them, as would sacrifice the officers 
at a word. Of Potemkin’s supposed views, some of which are 
said to have tended even to the exclusion of his present ma- 
jesty from the throne, as well as of other particulars relating 
to that favourite, our travellers have communicated some cir- 
cumstances which are interesting, but not suitable for our ex- 
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tracts. He appeared. prcqnenitiy absorbed: in thought 5 and at 
these intervals he has been known to wall: about the roony for 
two successive hours, biting the «nails of! his fingers; while 
surrounded by twenty persons. Knowing that suspicions were 
entertained as to his personal courage, he, with the utmost 
compoaute, took several turns immediately, under the cannon 
of Okzakows on which occasion; a Major-General, attending 
him, had: his’ thigh shot. off, and. uttered. a piercing shriek. 

The prince, bluntly turning round to him, said, ‘* Why do you 
scream ?”>)'Phis immediately silenced the wounded officer, who 
died on the next day. 2 

As Pétemkih had a thorough Rhowhge of his country, and 
of the character of its inhabitants, his Behaviour towards a fo- 
reigner in the army, if only a subaltern, was totally dif- 
ferent from that which Russian officers even of distinction ex- 
perienced ; the latter stood without doors, and did not: touch 
the threshold, while a young French ensign sat down beside 
Potemkin, aid was treated by him with the most captivating 
politeness. ‘I’his important trait will furnish our readers with 
occasion for reflections. 

We could dwell longer on the singularities of a man whom 
we always judged to be one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters of the age. It were much to be wished that some philoso- 
phic observer of human nature would collect and impartially 
weigh the particulars of Potewkin’s life. Though his errors 
were considerable, the whole of his character, if strictly con- 
trastcd with several incontestible good qualities, would proba- 
bly appear to have been much fairer than some writers, whes 
ther ill informed, or misled by the numerous enemies of that 
prince, are disposed to allow. 

The details relating to the soldiery of the various countries, 
through which our travellers passed, appear to us not the least 
jnteresting portion of this work. As the Russian armies, in 
consequence of their recent successes in Italy, have engrossed 
a great share of the public attention at the present juncture, 
we may presume that the following observations will not be 
eens to our readers. 

« The Russian soldier supports fatigue and endures hunger and 
thirst without ever murmuring. He is born a slave; and From the 
moment at which he is capable of reflection, he perecives that he has 
a master, whose will is alaw to him. Familiarised zs he is with 
this idea, which alone engrosses his attention, he submits to passive 
and absolute obedience. The order of the sovereign assembles thou- 
sands of warriors under the Imperial banners 3 these on whom the 
lot falls receive the farewell of their parents and friends, whom they 
do not expect ever to see again ; and they cheerfully go to encounter 
death. ‘They are placed before a battery, as, in time of peace, they 
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would mount guard; it is their post, to which the order of their 
commander fixes them, and they have no idea of abandoning it. To 
their intrepidity and resolution, religion adds its weight. Most of 
the Russian peasants believe in predestination; and with such a 
belief, what dangers will not a man encounter ? 

¢ Frugality the soldier possesses from habit; being accustomed, 
from a child, to subsist on onions, (and even these he has not 
always,) bad bread, and vegetables that are frequently eaten raw. 
The military state produces no change in his mode of living. This 
abstemiousness does not extend to spirituous liquors, of which the 
inhabitant of the north .reluctantly deprives himself, and which he 
steals wherever he finds any. ~The Russian soldier bears fatigue, 
cold, and heat, because his education has seasoned him to all: he 
passes from one extreme to the other without perceiving it; and thus 
whole regiments have not lost a single man during marches that 
would have proved the destruction of other troops. When a camp is 
destitute of provisions, a fast of two or three days is proclaimed, as 
having been ordered by the sovereign ; and the army submit without 
murmurs, ** because it is God’s and the Tzar’s will.’’ 

‘ The mechanical obedience of the soldier causes him to stand 
immoveable before the enemy’s fire, or to mount repeatedly to the 
assault of a battery or a breach, though death present itself to his 
eyes‘under various forms. ‘The following anecdote will convey a 
farther idea of the nature of Russian obedience : 

‘ On the 22d of September 1777, there happened at Petersburgh 
a sudden inundation, of very considerable extent. The empress, 
seeing from her balcony that the water came within reach of the 
centinel placed before the palace, called out to him to retire within 
doors, which the soldier refused to do. ‘The empress asked him 
whether he knew her; the man replied in the affirmative, and that, 
though he knew her majesty, no one but his corporal was able to 
relieve him. The waters increased, and reached the centinel’s mid- 
leg. The empress sent several messages to him, but all to no pur- 
pose. It now became requisite to call the corporal, who was found 
asleep in the guardhouse, and he was obliged almost to swim to the 
relief of the honest private; who, by that time having only his head 
and shoulders above the water, would composedly have suffered him- 
self to be drowned, notwithstanding the formal and repeated orders 
of his sovereign. 

‘ To the motives already assigned, is to be added the hope of 
plunder, of which he never loses sight ; and above all, the certainty 


of receiving his death from behind, if any thing should tempt him. 


to fly from his duty *. From the union of all these causes, proceeds 
the singular assemblage of those qualities which distinguish the Rus- 
sian soldier.—With such troops, no conquest is impossible. 





—_—_— 


‘ * The four superior officers of every company, and the very nu- 
merous inferior officers, form a third rank behind, and have no other 
occupation, during an engagement, than that of preventing the men 
from falling.back, or putting the private to death, 1f he should be 
regardless of their orders.’ 
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¢ But, as human affairs are never perfect, the Russian armies are 
deficient ‘in ‘a very material point, having few or no officers who 
deserve that name. There are, however, among the General officers, 
some men of merit.’ a 


¢ The manner in which the General officers behave to the sub- 
alterns, and that in proportion as their, degrees descend, either con- 
tributes to their abasement or is the consequence of it; they address 
them in terms of degrading familiarity, and call the soldiers brothers. 
This, indeed, is the best method of making the Russians do what is 
desired. An officer who treats them in a confidential way, and, in 
appearance, takes an interest in their well-being, is sure of leading 
them whithersoever he pleases.’ thi 

All travellers concur in the complaint, urged by the present 
author, that no good faith is to be expected in Russian trades 
men. When the purchaser of an article leaves it on the counter 
for afew moments, and withdraws his eyes in order to pay, 
it is instantly changed, and remonstrances produce no effect 
bur a laugh,. at the buyer’s expence. 

‘The Fifth Volume of this work does not equal the others in 
interest and variety, though it presents many important re- 
marks, and details which may prove very useful to travellers. 
We have read with pleasure the observations on the character 
of Joseph II. ‘Chat great but disappointed prince has still to 
receive, from an unbiassed posterity, the justice which most of his 
centemporaries were indisposed to grant tohim. His most ars 
dent, though sometimes overstrained, zeal for the prosperity of 
his country, and his great humanity, form very amiable feae 
tures in. the character of that monarch. His accomplishments, 
also, were considerable. He possessed a thorough knowlege 
Of five languages, and spoke several more with less fluency. 
He was affable, obliging, and well informed. His activity 
was indefatigable. ‘The officers in the different departments of 
government, accustomed to frequent visits, of which they 
were never apprized, were obliged to be on their guard agaist 
any faults that might have exposed them to blame. The Em- 
peror often arrived first at the public offices; and hence every 
thing went on with strict regularity. ‘This activity was not 
limited to the labours of administration in the capital: he fre- 
quently departed for the provinces, sometimes attended only 
by a valet-de-chambre, on horseback, or riding in an indif- 
ferent vehicle, like the most obscure individual. Yet few pers 
sons have experienced greater mortifications than Joseph II. 
The insurrection of Brabant had made a profouad impres- 
sion on his mind, All things united to abridge the days 
of this unfortunate prince, and his very last moments were 
embittered with grief and disappointment.—Of his brother 
and successor, Leopold, the world had formed great expectations, - 
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founded on the character “of that prince for every virtue 
which: can render .a, nation happy. - Leopold, however, was 
in his proper sphere in Florence: but the throne of the 
Cxsars required 4 ‘more enlarged mind than he posséssed, 
Having gained well-deserved laurels in. ‘Tuscany, he enter- 
tained the mistaken notions that ‘the same laws, which had been 
well adapted ‘to ‘a diminutive peaceful state; would be equally 
suited to an extensive “monarchy, surrounded .by and almost 
ever at war with inveterate enemies. Ee was most obnoxious, 


an event to, she military, that. the present EmpETOr was obliged 
an improper sa- 
fo at his accession’ to the throne. - It is understood, ac- 
cording to the work before us, that Leopold’s days were termi- 
nated by the poison known under the name of Naples broth, 
which was administered to him by one of his mistresses. ‘T he 
author says that he has heard it afirmed by a physician, who 
was an eye-witness to the fact, that, two a after the em- 
peror’s demise, his hair dropt off, and his body was entirely. 
covered with large spots; the sure indications of the manner 
in which he died. ‘The writer entertains’ no: doubt that the 
Jacobins were accessar y to the death of both Gustavus | of, 
Sweden, and Leopold. . 

Prince Kauuitz, one of the greatest statesmen of whom our 
age can boast, and who died in 1794,-has also found a place 
in this volume. His mode of life was somewhat singular, _At 
eight o’clock. in the morning, his door was: opened, he took 
chocolate, read his letters, dictated answers, and dispatched 
his: ominseserinl business ; all the while in bed. At two, he rose. 
At four o’clock, he went to his riding-house, adjoining his ha- 
bitation in the suburbs, and, during. an hour and a quarter, he 
exercised on horseback, after which he returned home to dress. 
At seven, he sat down todinner. At half past eight, the foreign 
ministers assembled at his house till ten, when he retired. 
Nothing could: alter this arrangement.. When in 1790 the 
king and queen of Naples passed. some time at Vienna, the 
queen went to see him in the.course of the morning; he re- 
ceived her in bed; and when, at two o’clock, she did not seem 
inclined to. terminate the visit, he gave her to understand that 
two was the hour fixed for his rising, and that he should be 
glad to be alone. Towards the end of dinner, continuing at. 
table, he would call for a small box containing brushes and 
sponges, and begin to clean his teeth; which operation lasted 
about twenty minutes, without regarding his company. The 
presence of one of the English princes was not able to prevent 
Bion from pursuing his custom 3 whence we may conclude that 
it was invariable, 
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~ After. he has perused these numerous extracts anid remarks, the 
.seader will probably be able to judge what degree of merit. this 
“work can claim. To lovers of miscellaneous reading and diver- 
sified information, ;it will dgubtless prove very acceptable. 





Arr. XI. Voyage a Constantinople, en Italie, &c. &e. 3. e. Tra- 
vels to Constantinople, in Italy, and to the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago, through Germany and Hungary. 8vo. pp. 331. Paris. 
1799. imported by De Boffe, London. Price 6s. sewed.” 

HIs tour is described in a series of letters, which display 
much vivacity, sometimes more levity than we could wish, 
but which evince at the same time a turn for observation, and 

-considerable sag<city in appreciating national characters. The 

style is light and ai:y, and the author is rather too ambitious 

of saying good things; yet we have met with considerable 
amusement in his volume; and we shall endeavour to impart 
some of it to our readers. 

At Bonne, the author observes that the King of Bohemia and 
his seven castles are nothing compared to the Archduke Maxj- 
‘milian*, who has castles everywhere. At the sign of the Jy- 
perial crown, where the traveller lodged, he was amused: by 
the Teutonic simplicity of the person who took charge of the 
chambers, and who had written with chalk on the door of 
some former lodgers, “ M. the Baron de Br » Madame 
de M——-, Madame the Countess de M » M. the Bishop 
of P——.” pre tas 

‘The society at Vienna, of the first class, is described as ex- 
tremely formal and insipid. ‘This, our author thinks, is chiefly 
owing to the exclusion of young men from mixed companies of 
both sexes. One would suppose (he says) that one lived here 
with the last age, for scarcely any but old men are to be seen in 
society. If there be any who are young, they are most illus- 
trious princes; and wit is not more particularly attached here 
to that class, than elsewhere. ‘Three-fourths of them accost a 
lady only to say, ‘* Angelic creature, what heavenly weather +!” 
‘ Prince Ch of Lich was sent to Paris to inform the 
king of the coronation of the Emperor. He observed that 
Louis XVI had large napkins and small diamonds.’ 

Etiquette is founded on such a basis as to be insurmount- 
able at Vienna. Those who have thirty quarters in theirarms 
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* It must be observed that thesetravels were performed from Oc- 
tober 1790, to November t7g1e'! ¥! : 

+ § Femme charmante, il fait untemps des Dieux.” (1) 

{1) C'est un vers tird dune jolie pidce de vers, imitulée LA Vig DE VIENNE. 
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visit each other: thirty and fifteen’only salute. * This boune 
dary, which is sufficiently ridiculous, has one moral advantage’: it 
shews that money cannot do every thing; a man of ambition 

.3 and capacity, therefore, is not tempted to use all methods of 
raising himself to a class, from which he is thus absolutely de- 
barred ; and, making a proper use of his talents, he aims rather 
at solid respect, than at a brilliant reputation. 

With regard to unequal marriages, the author makes a ver 
sensible observation : vanity, he says, is the only subordinate 
motive for their prevention. 4A 

¢ The great places of the empire are the chaptral dignities, which 
are the exclusive patrimony of the most illustrious families. A rich 
heiress, who has twelve quarterings less than her husband, would not 
be so advantageous a match asa young lady of very small fortune, of 
a chaptral family.” She opens to al her children the way to solid 
dignities ; and their number, which is a ruinous burden to the fa« 
ther of a family in France, is an additional support in Germany.’ 


In the seventh letter, the author indulges in a theory of 
conversation, worthy of Sterne: he supposes that the dis- 
tinctions of dress, which are appropriated to certain ranks and 
professions in Germany, restrict the wearers to the discussion 
of particular subjects. The liberty of dress, he thinks, has 
produced liberty of speech.—‘lhis is a curious subject, and 
would afford much amusing research in the hands of a man of 
genius. Buffon asserted that our clothes formed a part of our- 
selves. They seem, indeed, to have occupied the attention of 
legislators, in modern times: for particular modes of dress 
have been proscribed as seditious. Perhaps some curious ob- 
server may inform us, how the philosophy and politics of the 

: age were affected by the variation of vests and pantaloons ; out 
of what dimensions of the hat, proceeded the new chemistry ; 
and what barriers of the understanding were opened by the 
disuse of buckles at the knees and shoes. , 

In the eighth letter, we have a rapid but instructive account 
of the Austrian army, which has acted so signal a part in the 
eventful tragedy that has appeared since the date of these tra- 
vels. The author dwells particularly, in his description of the 
arsenal at Vienna, on the spoils of Gustavus Adolphus, taken 
from his body at the battle of Lutzen* in 1632. 


¢ Can we sce, without sympathy, the surtout of buff, fastened 
with buttons of white thread, pierced through and through? Half of 
the hat, which is black, and not turned up, has been shot away at 
the crown. This simple dress,is,all that the Imperialists could take 
from him. It is impossible to turn from these interesting objects 
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* It is erroneously printed Hutzen, in the book. 
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without regretting the memory of a Prince, who possessed such ex- 
cellent and brilliant qualities ; and who said, a short time before his 
death, on seeing the people crowd around him, that he feared lest 
God, offended by their acclamations, might soon teach them that he 
whom they seemed to revere as a deity was a mere mortal.’ 

The author seems to have lived in the best society at Vienna, 
and he has offered many entertaining /raits of it to his readers. 
The mansion of the Prince de L * is described, with some 
humour, as extremely irregular: the Prince himself, it is 
‘said, termed it a charade. Of the emperor Joseph IIL, then 
living, we are told that his heart was better than his under 
standing. All innovations pleased him. His passion was for 
change, when he had nothing new to produce. Active, and 
accessible, he had an energy and an independence of human 
passions, which under happier circumstances would have been 
reckoned heroic. Posterity will probably rank this Prince 
among those who have possessed more philanthropy than 
political wisdom; and who would have been more happy and 
useful in a private station+.—Several anecdotes are related of 
his condescension and familiarity on different occasions: but 
the public have been made acquainted with so many of a simi- 
lar cast, that we shall only translate one. On visiting the hos- 
pital which he was building for lunatics, he remarked a stair- 
case, which a madman could not pass without danger. The 
keeper replied that, when a lunatic was brought up, the at- 
tendant went before, he himself came behind, and the mad- 
‘man was inthe middle. ‘This was precisely the situation of 
the emperor: he took no notice of the expression: but, on re- 
turning from his visit, he said to the keeper, at the top of 
the staircase, ‘* I have played the madman long enough ; it 
is your turn to be in the middle.” 

It was during one of his visits to this house, we recollect, 
thatan unmerciful pasquinade was put up against the wall, by 
some adherent of the monks; 

“ Fosephus, alibi secundus, hic primus.” 

Prince Kaunitz is treated with very little ceremony by this 
writer{. ven the praise bestowed on him by the great Fre- 
deric, that he never committed any mistakes, is defeated by a sar- 
castic remark, that the wily monarch always spoke well of the 
Generals whom he had beaten; and that he ordered maps to be 
published, which were calculated to deceive an enemy.—Prince 


* Lichtenstein, we presume, 

+ Compare this with the remarks which occur relative to Joseph, 
near the close of the preceding article, p. 547. 

+ See the account of this statesman, at the close of the preceding 
article, p. 548. 
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-K. we are told, did not condescend'to know the names of the 
‘guests-who dined at his table; and, if a stranger went from 
this house, where his excellency mever talked, to that of Count 
' Sa—, the difference was, that Count Sa—, did not return his 
bow... ‘This nobleman, who had been minister under the Em- 
‘press Maria Theresa, had contracted such an immobility of the 
‘spine, fram habits of pride, that it became at last physically 
impossible for him to stoop. It is said that he one day let fall 
a paper in the Empress’s closet. She was too great to bend; 
and the minister could not command his muscles: it was ne- 
cessaty, therefore, to ring for an attendant, 

In passing through’ Hungary, the author describes the coro- 
mation of the Archduke Frederick (the late Emperor) at Pres- 
burg. It affords a fine picture of feudal magnificence. Ta 

ive an idea of the costly dresses of the nobles, we are informed 
that the Count C—, Captain of the Hungarian guards, pre- 
sented'hig spurs to his daughter on her marriage, as a set of 
diamonds. The disputes of Joseph Il. with the Hungarians 
seem to have originated in the same manner as our unfortunate 
dispute with ‘America. They wished to retain the power of 
taxing themselves: he insisted on imposing such a contribution 
as he pleased. One cause of offence seems to have been wan- 
tanly given: Joseph, instead of going to be crowned at Pres- 
burg, sent for the regalia, and the mantle of St. Stephen, by the 
post. An insult of this nature excites deeper resentment than 
a real injury... 

‘We find many valuable remarks, but nothing particularly 
interesting, on the route from Buda to Constantinople; ex- 
¢epting the view of manners in Wallachia, which is rather of 
too free a cast.——A fit of home sickness seized our author, at 
the sight of a pot of. mustard from Paris, which he encountered 
at table. This stoke of sensibility is exceedingly charac- 
teristic. —At Cazanlik, at the foot of Mount Hemus, the author 
was more reasonably transported by the immense plantations 
of rose-bushes, from the flowers of which the essence of roses 1s 
pre ared. 

i he character of the Turks is drawn with considerable 
spirit. ‘Che writer observes that their religion and their cus- 
toms have prevented them from improving, but that they have 
also prevented their degeneracy. ‘The ‘Turks who lost Ismael 
were as brave, and as ignorant, as those who took Rhodes, 
‘They remain at the same point, but other nations have ad- 
vanced. They are a jwople whose character can only be de- 
scribed by Antithesis: brave and pusillanimous, kind and feroe 
cious, firm and feeble, active and indolent, brutal and devout, 
sensual and unfeeling, &c. Such is our author’s mode of de~ 
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lineation, 2 peu prés. All these qualities,-of which the bad 
prevail over the good, in the bulk of the nation, are covered by 
a coating of ignorance and insensibility, which protects them 
from becoming miserable. ‘Their gestures are noble. ¢ Na- 
ture, which places in the meadows of Kiathana the mournful 
‘foliage of the cypress, amid the tender verdure of the turfy. 
seems to have imparted to the Turks, somewhat cf the majesty 
and gravity of her smile,’ 

‘Lhe military spirit (it can hardly be called art) of the Turks 
is described in a very desultory, and consequently a suitable 
manner: it much resembles the account of the Baron de Toft. 
The late siege of Acre will furnish a difficult problem for these 
supercilious observers of this singular people. It was reserved for 
these spoiled children, asthe French travellers regard them, to 
defend an old line-wall (with English assistance, indeed,) against 
the utmost skill and fury of the first General, and the best troops 
of France. 

Our enterprizing author has also undertaken a sketch of the 

state of Russia; in which, according to his usual manner, he 

discovers all kinds of contradictions: luxury in the court, mi- 
sery and ignorance in the rest of the country. He even repre- 
seuts the military power of Russia as illusory. Present events 
shew that he has rather mistaken this subject. 

Nothing remarkable occurs in the description of the Greek 
islands, a subject which is completely exhausted ; excepting the 
notice of a custom among the Maltese sailors, that has been 
supposed peculiar to the islands in the South-Sea: 

‘ All my sailors (he observes) were tatoowed. They have a rage 
for painting flower-pots, saints, and other figures, on their arms and 
legs. When they have undergone this operation, which swells the 
limb during a fortnight, they exhibit for the rest of their lives a hand- 
some madonna, or a pretty little tree, on their Jegs or fore-arms.’ 

A visit to Mount A‘tna, and an account of Naples, Pompeii, 
&c. close the volume. 

Though we have been much amused by this work, we 
cannot rank it above the class of light reading. ‘The author 
sees every thing en Prangos ; and his philosophy lies no deeper 
than the study of /’o/taire. He seems to have written, as he 
travelled, in great haste: but, as he manifests periect good- 
humour, on all occasions, we feel noinclination to quarrel with 
him because his information is not more solid, nor better di- 
gested. We cannot require from him that knowlege which he 
never seems to have obtained for himself, 


ArT. 
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Arr. XIV. Annales de Chimie, &c. ie e. Chemical Annals. By 
| M. M. Guyton, Fourcroy, &c. &c. 


[Article continued. See last A pp: ] 


HOsE numbers of this work, which have been last received, 

abound less than usual in important facts. ‘The first paper 
‘that occurs, however, and which occupies a considerable por- 
tion of Numbers 8y* and go, will probably be found to have 
considerable local interest. —It is a memoir by M. Lazaniy, in 
answer to questions proposed by M. Cuaprat, concerning the grapes 
and wines in the district of Bourdeaux. 

The sequel of the minutes of the sitting at the Institute of 
Cairo indicate some attempts towards throwing light on the 
natural history of Egypt, and the geography of the contiguous 
countries. Later events have probably put an end to these un- 
dertakings. 

A Dissertation on Belet’s’ Mercurial Syrup, by B. La 
GRANGE, gives a more certain process for the preparation of 
this syrup; which, after all, is precarious, and has no supe- 
riority Over more common mercurials. 

On the Acid of the Vetch. By M. Dispan. ‘To obtain this 
_ acid, the writer strikes the herb with fine linen, and washes it 
when it is sufhciently imbibed in distilled water. The acid has 
no remarkable property. It bears a great resemblance to the 
oxalic acid; from which it is not, perhaps, perfectly distin- 
guished. 


On the colouring Matter of Vegetable Fuices, and its Alteration by 
Tin and other Metallic substances ; witha method of making Lake, of 
a more brilliant and sohd Colour. By M.Guyton. From the 
experiments in this paper, the ingenious author concludes that 
the red colour of fruits is owing to the re-action of their own 
acid on their colouring matter:—that tin, in restoring the 
colour, only attracts from it the acid which had turned it 
red :—(lead, bismuth, antimony, and zinc, do the same; and 
iron the most quickly and completely of all); that the green, 
and part of the fruit, do not contain the colouring matter, but 
that the red part contains the portion of acid which is neces- 
sary to the production of that colour :—that if, in some vege- 
tables, the colouring matter is so modified as to resist the acid 
or alkalis, it may be brought into a state to be affected by 
them; a fact which seems to prove them to be essentially the 





* At the conclusion of our last account of this work, Appendix 
to Vol. xxvii. p. 565, it was erroneously said, ** We finish for the 
present with No. 86 ;’’—that article came down to the end of 
No. 88. 
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same ;—that the metallic oxyds are not equally fit to attract and 
fix the vegetables; some, which attract them the most readily, 
retaining them the most feebly ;—and lastly, that the oxyd of 
tungsten has a decided advantage over the others. 


Letter from S. Fasront, to M. Van Mons. 

The author here endeavours to prove that alcohol is not the 
product of the vinous fermentation, but of distillation. He thinks 
that this is demonstrated by an experiment, in which one 
hundredth part of alcohol introduced into a quantity of wine 
can be made to appear: whereas the wine itself, though it 
will afford by distillation 20 or 25 per cent. of alcohol, does not 
yield an atom when treated according to the same method. 
‘The method is to introduce new wine into a measure graduated 
into yoo parts; to add as much potash in powder, as it has 
been previously determined will be necessary to precipitate all 
the resinous colouring matter; and the alcohol which has been 
added will float distinctly on the alkaline solution. The author 
prescribes the separation of the colouring matter, merely to 
render the result more sensible; and he orders new wine, be- 


cause the temperature of the air may determine the production 
of alcohol in the bottles. 


Review of a Work entitled Tableau du Regne Vegetal, i. e. 
Picture of the Vegetable Kingdom, according to the Method o 
Fussieuw. By G.P. VENTENAT. 4 vols. 8vo0. with 24 plates. 
‘The reviewer, M. Fourcroy, speaks in the highest terms of . 
this introduction to botany; which is also represented as an 


‘introduction to the physiology of plants, and in some sort to 
rural ceconomy. 


Analysis of the Bark of the White Willow. By M. Bar- 
THOLDI. ‘The white willow bark, (long since proposed in 
this country as a substitute for Peruvian bark, in some cases, 
and superseded here by the more powerful bark of the broad- 
leaved willow,) was employed with advantage at Colmar; and 
the physician to the hospital desired the writer of this paper to 


undertake the present analysis; which is, we think, a very 
common-place performance. 


Memoir on the fabrication of Crayons of Paste of Sanguine, 
(bloodstone, hemiatites) employed for drawing. By A. F. 
ZOMET. ‘lhis is a very interesting paper. ‘lhe author de- 
scribes with accuracy the proper proportions, and the modes of 
proceeding, in order to make good crayons, 

Note by A. N. SCHERER, on the Extraction of Sugar from the 
Beet.—The plant in question is stated by M. Van Mons to be 
the Beta Cicla, not the B. vulgaris. Thirty-two pounds and 
a half of the root are said to have given three pounds and three 


ounces 
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ounces of crude sugar, of a light-brown colour § and.eight 
pounds of refined sugar are calculated to .be produced from 
soo of the root, M. Achard-has since published ' his method 
at full length.—dusfubrfiche Beschreiburg, Berlin, 1799, 8vo. 
pp. 63. He lays muchvstress on the mode of culture, and says 
that crude sugar can be procured at about 3d. a pound ; which, 
if true, js intelligence-of no small concern to our commercial 
intercst, and.to the slave-trade. 


Account of a Work entitled the Assayer’s Manual, by M. Vau- 
QueLin.—These instructions are strongly commended by the 
author of the article, M.B. La*Grance and the well-known 
character of the writer of the manual inclines us- to suppose 
that. the commendations are well bestowed. 


Account of a Work by M. Van Marum, containing the De- 
scription of some new cr improved Apparatuses belonging to Teyler’s 
Foundation; and of Experiments made with the Apparatuses,— 
These apparatuses and experiments were contrived with the 
view of repeating, on a large scale and with rigorous exact- 
Ness, certain processes already published by M. Lavoisier, as 
fundamental to the pneumatic theory. 

Thus far had we written, and were on the point of dispatch- 
ing our manuscript tothe printer, when we received the Nimety- 
First Number ;: of which the contents make ample amends for 
‘the barrenness of its two predecessors. 7 


On the Decomposition of Muriat of Soda by Oxyd of Lead, by 
M. Vauquettn,—The explanations of this phenomenon, hi- 
therto given,. are quite unsatisfactory. The alleged superior 
afinity-of the oxyd is refuted by the. decomposition of muriat 
of lead by caustic soda; and as to the carbonic acid in litharge, 
that has nothing to do with the phznomenon, as appears from 
the absolute inactivity of carbonat of lead on muriat of soda,— 
M. Vauquetin has found also thar. the decomposition of, the 
neutral salt is complete, when there is enough of the metallic 
oxyd. His experiments lead him to conclude that the litharge, 
which has served to decompose muriat of soda, is a muriat of 
dead with excess of oxyd ; that the caustic alkalis do not decom- 
pose this salt, but merely dissolve it; that it is in virtut/of the 
afiinity of muriat of lead to this oxyd, that litharge decom- 
pounds sea-salt ;—that it is the excess of oxyd above that ih 
ordinary muriat of lead, which communicates to the salt’ the 
property of 2ssuming a yellow colour, on the application of heat, 

which ddes not happen to common ‘muriat of Jead;—'that itis 
‘this excess which renders this muriat of lead almost insoluble 


hn water; and that this excess is dissolved by nitric acid to 
form 
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form’ riitrat of lead, while it leaves the neutral muriat of lead 
undissolved. 


| Extract from Scherer’s Fournal of Chemistry. —As we mean to 
present our readers with an extract of all that is interesting in 
Scherer, we pass over this article. 

| Extract from a Memoir by M. Vavque.in on the Sap of Ve- 
gctables—_M. V AUQUELIN examined the saps. (collected at dif. 
ferent times from each) of the’ common elm (u/mus campestris), 
of the service (scrbus aucuparia), of the beech ( fagus sylv.), of 
the birch: (detula alba), of ‘the carpinus sylv., and of the mul- 
berry.’ \He found them to differ:considerably in their compo- 
sition :—but it is remarkable that the acetous acid, in greater 
or less proportion, is common to them all. ‘Lhe alkalis in the 
first two.subjects do. not exist::in-a. state of combination with 
the vegetable matter,’ butin that of salts united with the ace- 
tous-and carbonic acids; and theiridevelopement is owing to 
the decomposition of ‘the acetous acid. ‘She sap of the beech 
differs from that of the elm and service in containing no car- 
bonat of lime, and in presenting acctous acid disengaged; as 
also tannin, and:Gallic acid-—From the sap of the birch, no 
white sugar could be separated’; whence the writer concludes 
that: it contains no proper sugar.—From the sap of the mul- 
berry, in the course of a month, a number of chrystals of nitrat! 
of potash were deposited. : 

Phe memoir itself is said-to be sold separately, and to pre- 
sent a-number of new facts, which the author of the extract 
has passed unnoticed.- °° - 


“Observations onthe Manner in which the Mountains in the 
Cevennes aré rendered fertile.—By M. K. CuarraL. ‘This is 
not,—as might be expected from such a title, occurring in such 
- a work,—an account of chemical means of rendering soil fertile, 
but of mechanical means of détaining, and causing to be de- 
posited, the soil washed from the higher parts of the moun- 
tains.—-T he contrivances here described consist of a number 
of walls built without cement, in sucha direction as to cause 
some stagnation in the descending torrents, without stopping 
itentirely. Indeed, without allowing it some vent, they would 
be swept away ; which 'tlisaster does sometimes happen.— Such 
is the effect of industry exerted in thrs particular mode, that 
surface of territory, which formerly would have been inade- 
quate to the support of a single family of savages, now main- 
tains two or three hundred thousand inhabitants. 


Extract from a Memoir, the first of a Series, contributing to the 
natural, chemical, and medical History of Human Urine 5 contain= 
ing 


~ 
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ing some new Facts, relative to its Analysis and its spontaneous 
Alteration, by M.M. Fourcroy and VauQuELin.—This account 
of a truly important investigation will excite, in the highest 
degree, the curiosity of the medical and philosophical reader. 
It is shewn that the means hitherto employed have given many 
uncertain results, and that many errors have been committed. 
The materials constituting urine act on one another. while the 
chemist is at work, and produce a liquid quite different from 
that which is discharged from the body. A small increase of 
temperature occasions, in a few moments, the formation: of 
ammonia and carbonic acid; and these substances are pro- 
duced by the spontaneous alteration of the fluid, independently 
of artificial heat. 

From observations on the putrid: decomposition of urine, 
made with the vjew of illustrating the production of calculi, it 
appears that the authors have no idea of an opinion which has 
obtained credit in this country, and which it is of great con- 
sequence to the inquiry to establish or overturn. We mean 
the doctrine of the secretion of calculous matter, in opposition 
to that of its deposition. , 

Human urine contains, according to the present writers, 
ten principal or constant ingredients, viz. muriat of soda, :mu- 
riat of ammonia, acid phosphat of lime, phosphat:of magne- 
sia, phosphat of soda, phosphat of ammonia, uric acid, .ben- 
zoic acid, jelly, and albumine, and the specific matter of urine, 
denominated here urée; of the nature of which, a particular 
account will be given in a future paper. In the present, : it is 
said that to this matter the urine owes the property of becom- 
ing, by spontaneous fermentation, a fluid so different from 
what it is when first voided, as to contain nine new ingre- 
dients. | 


Extract from the Proces-verbal of the Experiments made in two 
successive Years, at the Polytechnic School, on the Combustion of the 
Diamond. By M.Guyron.—Much as the chemical world has 
been interested in the modern experiments on this prince of 
gems, the labours of M. Guyron will excite not less sensation | 
than those of his ablest predecessors. We cannot, for want of 
the engraving, undertake to impart to the English public a 
complete view of the manner of proceeding: but the result, 
which is more important, comes out as follows :=-The dia- 
mond, in forming carbonic acid by combustion, consumes 
much more oxygen gas than an equal weight of charcoal does; 
not reckoning the residuary ashes from the charcoal. The 
proportion of ingredients in the acid, so far from being 0,28 of 


carbon and 0,72 of oxygen, turn out 17.88 of the former, and 
82.12 of the latter. , | 


Hence 
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Hence the diamond is not crystalized charcoal. It is pure 
carbon.—What, then, is charcoal ?—principally an oxyd of 
carbon.; and there are other oxyds of carbon, containing less 
oxygen than charcoal, such as the incombustible coal or an- 
thracolite, coaks, and plumbago. During combustion, the dia- 
mond actually shewed, in the changes of colour which it un- 
derwent, no indistinct signs of oxydation. 

All these inferences rest on the accuracy of M. Guyron’s 
manipulations; which were difficult indeed, but which no in- 
dividual is perhaps more capable of performing without error. 
This paper will doubtless create many attempts to produce 
diamond powder from charcoal, by de-oxydation. 

(F We have just received No. 92, but too late for farther 
notice. 





Art. XV. Von dem Perkinismus, &c. i.e. On Perkinism, or the 
Metallic Needles of Dr. Perkins : with American Testimonies, and 
Experimentsof (some) Copenhagen Physicians, published by M.M. 
Heruotpr and Rarv ; with Observations by J. C. Tops, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 108. Copenhagen. 1798. 


‘Te first part of this publication consists of a tract by Dr. 

Perkins himself, entitled, Certificates of the Efficacy of Dr. 
Perkins’s- Patent Metallic Instruments ; Newbury Port, 1796; 
and it is matter of some surprise to us, that the Copenhagen fa- 
culty were not satisfied of the inutility of this pretended dis- 
covery, by the very testimonies produced in the original work 
to demonstrate its importance. Certainly, if, in some instances, 
want of precision in the statement of cases, so great as to ren- 
der it nearly impossible to divine their nature; and if, in others, 
assertions contrary to the very nature of things, joined to a 
confused and alinost unintelligible set of directions; had been 
sufficient to damp the ardour of the philosophical contributors 
to the tract before us, we should not now have'to make a re- 
port to the public of the result of their joint labours. 

These contributors are not fewer than eleven; some of 
thein presenting names which are familiar to all who are inte- 
rested in physical and medical science, viz. Professors Abil. 
gaard, Tode, Schuhmacher, and Bang; Surgeons Kilengberg, 
Blech, Jacobsen, Hahn, Herholde, Assossor, and Rafu. 

The experiments were made with needles of iron, brass rf 
silver, zinc, copper, and lead; and some with pointed pieces 
of ebony and ivory.—Publications that challenge attention in 
the name of matters of fact have so indefeasible a claim ; the 





* We suppose the original needles to be mere sharpened bits of 
iron and: brass. Rev. 
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witnesses in the present case’ are so respectable ; and the puljs 
lic, once at least, felt so much interest in the subject ; that we 
are induced ‘to quote a sufficient number of the allegations of 
the Danish Doctors, article by article, to enable our readers 
to decide on the character of their evidence 3 and we shall 
intersperse some concise remarks. 

Experiment 1. on a patient, aged 31, with a shooting pain 
in his right knee: all the needles used in the order in which 
they are above enumerated ; on the use of the copper and sead, 
the pain ceased a/most entirely. Why, in the name of.common 
sense, was not the operation carried on till it was known whe- 
ther the pain would quite cease? why so-tantalise curiosity ? 
2. Continued, pain with an ulcer of the joint ;—iron arid brass 
used; the pain sensibly decreased in the course of a few. days: 
but what was the final result; did the pain go off entirely ? 
3. Stiffness in the knee, with some pain ; amendment from sil- 
ver and zinc; copper and lead considerably abated the pain; 
and, under the use of iron and brass, that and the stiffness 
almost went off :—a/most again! 4. Gout in the left arm:— 
perkinized with true perkinean needles; pain much abated, 
which amendment afterward increased! How precise! how 
Satisfactory! 5. Pain on the left side of the head from a blow 
five years before, and inflammation in the left eye :—bismuth 
employed; the pain quite removed; and the eye could see 
better against the light. 6. A ganglion on the right great 
trochanter, with pain of the hip: little effect from iron and 
brass: zinc increased the pain, as did lead :—afterward, zine 
and bismuth diminished it; and, on repetition of the operation, 
it went of entirely. 7. Violent pain about the left elbow; 
silver and zinc used with scarcely any effect. 8. Slight in- 
flammation with pain of the right palpebre :—with zinc and 
brass, effusion of tears, and a burning; but the pain went 

uité off in two days :—the reader will remark the du¢,—and 
prob ibly subjoin, dut would not the pain have gone off as soon 
or sooner without the operation? g. An inflamed pterygium 
of the left eye, with pain in the face and head:—under the use 
of iron and brass, a good deal of weeping, but the headache 
was lessened, and the light became less distressing; under a 
second operation, the symptoms increased; under a third, 
there was some amendment. With silver and zinc, the pain 
ceased, the eye ran more, and the sight remained impaired. 
From the next operation, the pain of the head was increased, 
but that of the face removed. On using ivory, the pain seem- 
ed to lessen, but the eye swelled. The pain has since fluctuated. 
10. Acute pain inthe hind partof the headi=afier one operation, 
| the 
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the pain went off: but a morbid sensibility. long remained. —So 
far Professor Schubmacher. 

11. By M. Klengberg.—Violent pain inthe hip, of four 
weeks’ duration, removed by cicuta and quicksilver: but, in 
moving the knee, they came on again, so that it was necessary 
to hold the limb still. Application of iron and brass drove the 
pain to the arms and back; the stiffness went a/most entirely 
off, and the patient could take a few steps. M. Steffens per- 
kinized repeatedly without the smallest effect :—sometimes, 
however, pain was instantaneously removed, e.g, 12. A man 
troubled with fying gouty pains felt ease for a couple of hours 
after each operation. 13. Head-ach went off, but there re- 
mained a pain all day in the lower jaw. 14. In M. Steffens 
himself, the pain of a head-ach shifted much under the use of 
the needles, and ceased in a quarter of an hour after he went 
cut. Indeed !—Tooth-ach eased, but for a short time. 

Prof. Bang made eleven experiments in Frederick’s hospital. 
1. A young peasant, who had been relieved of flying pains by 
mercury, was benefited by Perkinism ; and on his discharge was 
advised to continue the use of the needles. 16. Nothing. 17. 
Case of Arthritic pains, which increased by night, with exostoses 
on both the shin-bones, mercurials confined the pains to the 
nodes, where they were almost intolerable. ‘They were fully re- 
moved by the needles, and the nodes diminished. 18, 19. In 
two instances, increase of pain and sensibility rendered it neces- 
sary to desist from the operation. ‘The following is one of the 
most remarkable facts: 20. A patient of Dr. Schubmacher (per- 
haps that marked by us No. 6.) who had been dismissed cured, 
returned in two days with great increase of pains A node was 
now found over the great trochanter, which had returned, as 
the patient said, after a former one had almost disappeared. 
‘Che operation was daily employed, but to no purpose.—The 
next three cases amount to nothing; except that, in one, the 
pains increased violently. 

Next follow four observaticns by M. Blech. 26. A woman 
subject (nearly every week) to a periodical pain, which lasted 
several days, was freed from an attack in five minutes. Du- 
ring the operation, the pulse was somewhat quickened; the 
hands, which used to feel cold, became hot, red, tumid, and 
perspired to such a degree, that a drop of moisture hung from 
each finger. ‘The patient had no return in three weeks. — Were 
not these the effects of the working of imagination? Certainly, 
similar effects have been produced by this cause, when pa- 
tients have believed themselves to be under the operation of 
metallic tractors, but were not.-—Three other cases by M. 
Blech had nearly equal success. 

App, Kev. VoL. xxix. Qq M. Abil- 
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M. Abilgaard offers some conjectures concerning the possible 
electric effect of metallic points, held near diseased parts: but 
oh these he lays ‘small stress. He mentions the following ex-. 
periments :—if the points of needles be held near to the tongue, 
a taste, partly acid and partly metallic, is perceived. If the 
points be’moved over the face so as not to touch it, some feel 
a pricking, and others have an sensation. Are not the sensa- 
tions here purely imaginary ? A German author has remarked 
on this experiment, that it creates in him a sense of coolness ; 
and that, with his eyes shut, he can tell over what part of his 
face the points have passed. , Is not this owing to the move- 
ment excited in the air incumbent on the face ?>—M. Abi/gaard 
found that a very delicate female could point out the spot over 
which the needles were held ; and that a pain of the knee, 
to which he is ‘himself subject after long sitting, disappeared 
o passing needles through his clothes so as to bring the 
points in contact with his skin.—On holding an iron nail near 
the temple of a person who had been subject, during the whole 
winter, to rheumatic head-achs, the pain weat off, but soon 
fell on the eye.. Here it was pursued with like success, and in 
the evening occupied. its old seat, but was less severe. ‘The 
part was now touched iwith the nail), on which it became 
easy 5 and it was not till the qth day that any slight vestiges 
of uneasiness were again felt. 

The other reports (there are fifty-one in all) maintain the 
same character. ‘There are none in which we do not perceive 
either ‘that fluctuation of feeling which, in the ordinary state of 
similar affections, is less regarded, because Jess attention is paid 
to it; or the mechanical effect of the points, as when the ope- 
ration takes place near the eye; or the power of imagination. 
To prove any electric operation, expertments of a very different 
description would be necessary ; ; and the writer of this article 
would pledge his - reputation that, the mechanical operation 
excepted, those who choose to practise Perkinism have no 
chance of making impression but trom the patient’s credulity 
and power of imagination-; and that, whether pieces of metal, 
giass, wood, or stone, pointed or pointless, be used, no dif- 
terence will appear in the average result :—nay, we will venture 
to predict that, if the operator trust, as we believe was the 
ease with some animal magnetisers, to the bare finger, there 
will be exactly the. same:chance of a.crisis. 

Bed...s. 
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Arr. XVI. Alémoires Histeriques et Philosophiques, &c. i.e. His, 
torical and Philosophical Memoirs of Pius VI. and his Papacy, 


down to his Retreat into Tuscany. With curious Details concerning 
y: 5 


his private Life, his Disagreements with the different’ European 
Powers, the Causes of the Overthrow of the Papal Throne, and 
the Revolution of Rome. With a Portrait of Pius VI. and a 
Chart of the Pontine Marshes. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1799. Im 
ported by De Bofle, London. Price 12s. sewed. 


[pt many centuries, the Papal influence in the general 
transactions of Europe was very great and extensive; and 
though it has latterly been materially contracted, (indeed al- 
most annihilated,) yet authentic memoirs of the life and trans- 
actions of him who possessed this dignity in times of peculiar 
interest, and in whose recent death the dignity itself has per- 
haps expired, must excite some curiosity and attention. We 
are glad of the opportunity, therefore, of introducing to our 
readers a publication, the author of which appears to have 
drawn his ‘naterials from authentic sources, and to write with 
some degree of that candour and that dignified gravity which 
become an impartial historian. We shall therefore proceed, 
with pleasure, to extract from his work a variety of particulars. 
By whatever species of poison the life of the enlightened 
Ganganelli, Clement X\V. was abridged, it is now pretty gene 
rally s,m that his death was not natural. It is well known 
that, at rhe moment of signing the famous bull of AZotu Proprio, 
which pronounced the extinction of the society of the Jesuits, 
Clement hesitated, and, from a kind of presentiment, said $ 
‘© Lam well aware that Iam going to sign my death warrant : 
but that is of no consequence.” His dissolution ensued fourteen 
months afterward, and the Jesuits and their partisans dared to 
ceiebrate it as a triumph.—'lhe majority of the Cardinals never 
pardoned him for having put his name to this Bull; for the 
Jesuits ever were the surest props, the most dexterous cham- 
pions, and the most. devoted adherents, of the holy sce;— 
which, aiter their alofition, appeared to be exposed to as great 
dangers as a monarchical state would be without the powerful 
order of nobili ity. Eleénce it was obvious that the Zelantz or 
zealots, who had gained an ascendancy in the sacred college, 
would use all their interest to get the vacant see filled by a 
person whose principles were congenial to theirown. Such 
was Cardinal Braschi. Te was a man of sense; and in his 
Situation as treasurer to the Apostolic chamber, he had evinced 
some talents. in person he was handsome and genteel: ad- 
vantages which do not always avail, but which seldom injure 
their possessor. He had been a pupil of Benedis? XIV. which 
occasioned a fortunate prejudice in favour of his prudence; 
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and he had been decorated with the purple by Clement XII. 
the last of the fanatical Popes; whence he not only did not 
appear formidable in the eyes of the zealots, but even afforded 
them roog for conceiving some hopes from his favour. 

Before we proceed, it may not be improper to premise the 
following sketch of Braschi, drawn by the intelligent Cardinal 
Bernis, at a period when there was no appearance that the 
former would ever become Pius VI. 


© Fobn Angelo Braschi was born at Cesena, December the 275 
1717. The bounty of Benedist XIV. had opened to him the way 
to promotion: for, having employed him in certain affairs, he re- 
warded him with a canonry of St. Peter’s; by means of which he 
procured a place in the prelature. Clement XIU. afterward nomi- 
nated him treasurer of the apostolic chamber. Although his character 
as to talents is universally known, his rapid rise has been attributed 
to the favour of the Jesuits, to which it was even said he had too 
much sacriliced. The present Pope, it would seem, after having 
elevated him to the hat, has not continued to shew him the same con- 
fidence as before his promotion ; and there have not been wanting 
those who put a construction on this change, which is iittle favour- 
able to the Cardinal. He is undoubtedly very active, and a man of 
inultifarious attainments. From whatever motives might proceed 
the temporary reduction of his popularity to the mere regard due to 
his rank, he is not supposed to be of a temper adapted calmly to 
brook this alteration in his fame. He has sense enough to seize the 
opportunities of rendering himself necessary, or, at least, of giving 
himself consequence. His character for being too enterprising, in- 
deed, will always be very injurious to him. He is a man whose in- 
terest is to be secured in a conclave.’ 


Braschi wss chosen Pope on the rath of February 1775; 
by the style of Pius VJ. ‘The people of Rome did not at first 
appear disposed to applaud this election. ‘Chey applied to him 
the famous Latin line which, composed during the papacy of 
Alexander Vi., called to recollection that Rome had ever been 
ruined by sovereigns bearing the title of Sextus : 


Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit. 


Sextus Tarquinius had by his tyranny provoked the expulsion 

of the Roman kings:—Urban VI. had commenced the great 

schism of the West : —Alexander VI. had shocked all Rome and 

the whole world by his crimes ; —and Pius VJ. has but too much 
confirmed the presentiment to which his title gave rise. 
When it was proclaimed in the election-chamber that the 
choice had fallen on him, he dropt on his knees, and breathed 
forth a prayer in so touching a manner, that all the attendants 

were bathed in tears. Then turning to the Cardinals, he said ; 

“« Venerable fathers, your assembly is terminated, but how unfor- 
tunate is the result of it for me!” Was this only an affected 
“ee grimace, 
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grimace, or did he anticipate. the destiny which awaited him 
at so distant a period ? 

_ The beginning of his reign was very circumspect and com- > 
mendable: but he soon afforded reason for-complaint among: 
the zealots, who had affected to regard him astheir creature. ‘they; 
wished to make him the instrument of their particular views : — 
but, instead of releasing Ricci, the Geueral of the Jesuits, with 
some of his most violent partisans, who were confined in the- 
castle of St. Angelo, Pius VI, had the courage to declare that, » 
with respect to them, the law should have its,course. ‘This- 
apparent courage in his Holiness, however, was the mere con- 
sequence of fear, inspired by the Spanish court; which, to-, 
gether with that of France, kept a watchful eye on all the pro- 
ceedings of the Pope, that might have been interpreted to 
favour the Jesuits. He was, therefore, not a little embarrassed. 
at the conduct of the King of Prussia. Frederic the Great, it 
seems, was somewhat piqued at not having been consulted on 
the suppression of the order of Jesuits, who were numerous in 
his dominions; and he therefore not only granted protection to 
that order, but set forth, in a Declaration, that the Pope 
would not oppose the continuance of the society in Prussia. 
When this Declaration was shewn to the Pope, he said that it 
was out of his power to revoke the decision of his predecessor, 
on account of the fcrious opposition of the catholic courts : 
but he solemnly promised never to denounce the society, forming 
in Prussia, as irregular. “The ministers of Spain and France, 
informed of this singular promise, which militated against the. 
above-mentioned Bull, reproached Pius with duplicity. Fre- 
deric, however, in return, did the Pope the honour of request 
ing to be acknowleged by him as king of Prussia. 

The difficulties in which Pius VJ. was involved with the 
Empress of Russia, on the same account, were equally dis- 
tressing, and often humiliating. A noble Lithuanian, who was 
Bishop of Mallo (i# partibus) and apostolic visitor, did not 
scruple to give to the powers conferred on him by the Pope 
the strongest extension, in permitting the Jesuits of White 
Russia ta take novices; which, he pretended, was in con- 
formity to the intentions of Clement XIV. and Pius VI, He 
had contrived to make the I-mpress espouse his cause with a 
tenacity, and even with an haughtiness, which she seemed to 
reserve only for affairs of greater importance. She once caused 
an answer to a letter from Pius to be inscribed ‘ Catherine II. 
Empress of all the Russias, to Pius V1. Bishop of Rome, and Pope in 
his district.” ‘This business ended, as might be expected, by 
the Pope’s acquiescence in the demands of the Empress, after 
the usual equiyo@ations, qualifications, and mental reservations 
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of the holy see. The Jesuits being thus made the subject ofa 


slight, though unequal, contest between so mighty a sovereign’ 


and the Bishop of Rome, they recovered a sort of existence, 
and enjoyed. undisturbed the protection of Catharine; who, in 
1780, even condescended to visit their college, the Soutidatidn 
of which they owed to her munificence. 

The author dwells more particularly on these circumstances 
relative to the Jesuits, because the principal‘ features in 
the character of Pius VI. are to be found in his conduct to- 
wards that order. He never consented to their proscription but 
by word of mouth; and never ventured openly either to protect 
or to persecute them. This conduct augmented his natural irre- 
solution, and often forced him to that duplicity which is the 
consequence of weakness. Yet this pontiff had an excessive 
passion for glory, which was the principal source both of his 
faults and his misfortunes ; for that passion, ii not joined with 
strensth of mind, often degenerates into puerile vanity. 
He was ambitious of il i ilustrating his reign in every respect, and 
of attaching his name to all enterprises which attracted public 
attention. ‘This unguarded self-love created for him frequent 
mortifications. WDescended from a family scarcely noble, he 
was extremely ambitious of elevating it. ‘lo a very modest 
coat of arms, which he had inherited ok ‘i cate he 
vainly added aneagie, flcurs-de-iys, and sta { he Italians, 
who are more apt, perhaps, than any other natiou, with mer- 
ciless avidity to seize all occasions for cree ey rade the fol- 
lowing bitter verses on these pompous armorial additions : 

Redde aquilam imperio, Francorum lilia regi : 
. Sideta redde polo; catera, Lrasche, tua,* 

Wherever an opportunity offered of affixing his name toge- 
ther with his arms, he gladly availed himself of it; and the 
most trivial repairs of a building were not thought too unim- 
portant for the display of this vanity. 

It was calculated that, in the year 1736, this rage for seizing 
the slightest pretext for pepetus ine his name had cost the state 
a very large sum} (200,000 scudi;) and to this incurable vanity, 
rather than to his piety or his taste for the fine arts, the public 
were inclined to attribute his idea of erecting a vestry near the 
church of St. Peter, He there displayed a magnificence which 
may dazzle at first sight, but never can conceal its numerous 
faults from the eyes of competent pe udges. It cost ngless than 





* « Tothe empire its eagle restore, 
And to France let her lillies incline, 
Place the stars in their orbits of yore,— 
The remainder, good Braschi, is thine.” 
at | : sixteen 
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sixteen hundred thousand Roman scudi.—Inscriptions, as ntey 
be imagined, were not spared in this edifice. Over the prin- 
Cipal entrance, is the following : 

© Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum PUBLICA vota flagi- 
tabant, Pius VI. Pontifex maximus, fecit,” &c.™ 

How great must have been his chagrin, when he was in- 
formed that the following lines had been found written under- 
neath : 

Publica! mentiris. Non publica vota fuére ; 
Sed tumidt ingenii vota fuére tui.+ , 


The famous museum Pio-Clementinum, which, before the rob- 
beries committed by the French in Italy, formed one of the 
finest and most useful decorations of the Vatican, entitled Pius 
YJ. to greater praise, and bore his name with more justice. It 
was he who first suggested to Clement XIV. the idea of forming, 
in the Vatican, a repository for antique statues; and, after he 
had himself ascended the summit of ecclesiastical greatness, he 
pursued that brilliant project. To embellish the Quirinal palace, 
where he resided during the fine season of the year, he, in 
1783, at great expence, caused to be placed before it the 
obelisk, which had Jong lain overturned near the Scala Santa. 
Hlis flatterers made this the subject-of many fulsome eulogies ; 
vet it was certain, that the sums expended on the occasion 
might have been far better employed in relieving the pressing 
wants of the people. A wag, therefore, thinking this a fair 
opportunity for giving a lecture to the most holy father, wrote 
the following scripture-text underneath the obelisk : 

«  « Command that these stones be made bread.” 

‘ The desire of placing his name every where, and having his 
munificence celebrated on the most trifling accounts, has occasioned 
him more than one sarcasm of this sort. It is well known that, at 
Rome, no bread was baked but small round loaves of about two or 
three ounces weight, which were called pagnotta, and sold for two 
bajocs each. ‘The price never varied: but, in proportion as wheat 
was cheaper or dearer, the size of the pagnotta Increased or dimi- 
nished. Ata time when the dearness of bread-corn had compelled 
the Board of Provisions greatly to reduce the magnitude of the loaves, 
one of those malcontents, who are the less dangerous because their 
call is vented in pleasantry, conceived the thought of placing in the 
hands of Pasquin a pagnotta of excessive smallness, and of writing be- 
neath the statue those pompous words, so often repeated in Rome ; 
MuniricentTia Pir Sexti.’ 
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* «© This ornament of the Vatican Church, which was demanded 
hy the public voice, was begun and finished by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, Pius VI. in the year,” &c. 

+ % The public voice demanded? ”Tis an egregious lie! 
* No voice was heard, but that of thine own vanity.” 
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¢ But it was particularly in the exercise of his papal functions that 
his’ vanity shone, and his self-love was gratified; and it must be 
owned that, tn this respect, nature had favoured him as much as the ce- 
remonious pomp of the Roman Church. He was one of the hand- 
somést men of his time. To height of stature. he jomed dignified and 
engaging features, and a florid complexion,. the brightness af which 
had very little suffered by age. Hig papal robes. he could put on and 
wear with so much dexterity, that they deprived him of none of his 
personal advantages. His forehead was bald: but behind, and on 
the sides of his head, he had some bushy locks of a dazzling white- 
ness, which were combed with so much care as to give him an air at 
once noble and venerable: He had also one of the best-shaped legs 
tliat. Italy could produce, and was very vain of it. Always dressed 
mithe neatest shoes and, stockings, he was not willing that this part 
of his person should be entirely concealed from the view of others by 
his long papal garments, Je therefore took care to liftthem up on 
one.side, so that one of-his legs was completely visible.’ 

His very enemies, however, allow that the purity of his 
morals was, unquestionable ; otherwise, as this author observes, 
if the amours of a temporal sovereign cannot escape the curio- 
sitv of his numerous observers, how could a Pope, whose every 
step 1s counted, hide himself from the severe eye of scrupu- 
losity, or the.clear-sighted eye of malignity, and cover his se- 
cret intrigues with an impenstrable veil ? 


« Pius VI. passed all his time between his religious duties, his ca- 
binet, his museum, and the Vatican library. He very seldom went 
out, and then was always attended. He had. no taste for the coun- 
try, nor for any of those innocent amusements which the gravest men 
allow themselves as relaxation. He spent the fine season in tlie 
Quiinal .palace, and the remainder of the year in the Vatican. 
Given.up to serious occupations, or to the functions of his office, he 
uniformly disdained frivolous conversations ; and he fled rather than 
sought the socicty of women.’ 


His conduct as Pore, then, the author admits, was undoubt- 
edly exemplary : but, as a MAN and a sovVEREIGN, he was open 
to censure. He shewed himself exceedingly ignorant in the 
common concerns of life, and especially in politics. Yet what 
might be charged on him as duplicity was only itresolution and 
natural inconsistency. Noone of his secretaries of state could 
ever flatter himself with the possession of his entire confidence. 
Lively and impetuous, sometimes to excess, he required to be 
checked by fear, or induced to recollect himself by kind lan- 
guage 3 which, while it proved the interest which the adviser 
took in_his affairs, spared his pride. Cardinal Bernis, who 
ever was his sincerest friend, once said of him: I incessantly 

match over him, as a child of an exceilent but too lively disposition ; 
which, if care were not taken, would throw itself out of the 
Wino’. 
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window. Wad Pius VI. even been unexceptionable in other 
respects, his long reign was never pardoned, either by the 
Cardina!s or the Roman people. 

It is universally allowed that his most meritoiious work wag’ 
the attempt at draining the Pontine marshes. The author, as 
may be expected, treats this subject at large: but our readers: 
will not blame us for passing slightly over a topic which is dis- 
cussed, more or less, by almost every Italian traveller who has 
published his observations. Pius certainly succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent in this useful undertaking, by which the intercourse 
between Rome and Naples has beeu very considerably facili- 
tated : but, —such is the ingratitude to which potentates are ex- 
posed—the people of modern Rome thought very meanly and 
spoke deridingly of the whole enterprise. It was a standing 
proverb in the Roman state, when mentioning any sums ex- 
pended on extravagant projects: Sono andate alle paludi. Pontine, 
“‘ they are gone to the Pontine marshes.” In the streets of 
Rome, Pius has often heard himself called 7/ secatore; a nicke 
name of double import, alluding at once to his rage for draining 
these swamps, and to the vexations which resulted thence to the 
people. ‘The fact is, indeed, that foreigners enjoyed, almost 
exclusively, the fruits of so much labour and expence. When 
traversing the magnificent via Appia, as restored by Pius VL, 
they did not see the sums which had been absorbed by the sur- 
rounding swamps; nor behold the number of wretched indi- 
viduals, who, through the influence of the pestilential vapours 
thence exhaling, had perished by a lingering death. 


¢ The principal object of this enterprise, which was to render the. 
air healthful, is very far from being accomplished. ‘Travellers per- 
form with trembling the first six stages,and a half, through which the 
Appian road extends; and especially the first, in going from Ter- 
racina; yet nothing announces the danger that surrounds them. « In- 
deed, the fresh verdure which meets the eye on both sides is scarcely 
any other than that of reeds, which occupy nearly all the space that 
is not covered with trees or underwood. By this indication alone, 
they sufficiently guess that they are traversing fens, In other re- 
spects, the horizon appears to them as serene as it is in the rest of 
Italy. The air does not seem to them more charged with vapours 
thanin more salubrious situations. ‘They only see, at a distance, the 
tufty Appenine, covered with clouds, as the tops of high mountains 
generally are: experience, however, but too well-founded, puts 
them on their guard against deceitful appearances. ‘This tract of 
country, where death seems to have established his empire, ‘cannot be 
passed with too much rapidity, Above all, it is essential never to 
traverse the Pontine swamps by night, nor even at the wane of day: 
for woe to him whose eyes, at such times, should close in passing 
these fens; they might perhaps be closed for ever! The livid aspect 
of those, whom either want or habit fixes on this spot, sufficiently 
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attests its insalubrity. Their languishing existence may be termed 
only a more or less prolonged death. Indeed, there are scarcely any 
habitations to be seen, but those which are designed for the accom- 
modation of travellers. ‘The wretched people, who reside in them, 
excite sensations of pity which it is difficult to disguise from them ; 
and ‘they are themselves aware how fragile the thread is, which ate 
taches them to life. Some years ago, a traveller, perceiving a party 
of these animated spectres, asked them how they managed fo /ive in 
such a country. U’e die, they answered. The traveller was struck 
with this sublime and sorrowful laconicism. ‘T'o the reader, it will 
furnish a hint by which he may estimate the country, the inhabitants, 
and the services which Pius V/. bras rendered them.’ 


The administration of the Roman states was proverbially 
the worst of any in Europe. As the government wanted energy 
and knowlege for the management of the finances, and the 
encouragement of industry, it was equally insuflicient for the 
suppression of crimes: which abounded to a most alarming 
degree, from the concurring circumstances of a burning 
climate, want of edueation, sloth, and the hope of impunity, 
founded on privileges which a number of places and persons 
enjoyed. The reign of Clement XII. nee eleven years ; 
and during his papacy, ten thousand murders were perpe- 
trated: of which number, four thousand happened in Rome 
only ! Few of the modern Romans ever were unprovided with 
pocket-pistols or daggers ; which latter, especially, were their 
favourite weapons. These, with other dreadful abuses, which 
rendered modern Rome the very sink of iniquity and abo- 
mination, had (if possible) been on the increase during the 
reign of Pius VI. Among the numerous examples which 
might be cited in support of this statement, we shall only 
mention one that happened a few years ago; as it will prove 
in what manner justice was administered, and what were the 
means devised by Pius to enforce the vigilance of the police. 
¥t is cited by Gorani, who relates it on the authority of the 
Spanish minister : 

¢ Rovaglio, the Pope’s watchmaker, who lived in one of the most 
frequented streets of Rome, was in danger of being robbed during 
the night. He lodged a complaint with the Governor of Rome, 

the prelate Busca,) since a cardinal, who promised that his house 
should be watched. ‘The thieves knew, as well as the watchmaker, 
what reliance was to be placed‘on such a promise ; and they resolved 
to take their measures accordingly: but Rovaglio was prepared. He 
himself discharged the duties of the police, and again the attempt 
failed. Some time, afterward, the Pope, seeing Rovaglio, asked 
him the particulars of his adventure, and suggested to him an expe- 
dient which, by a single trait, paints both the character of the 
Pope, and the government of Rome: “ How perplexed you are (said 


his Holiness) to rid yourself of these thieves! Arm vourself with muskets 
; — 
Gil 
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and pistols. Fire on the villains ; and if you kill them, I give you yes 


?? 


lution before hand. 


It was impossible for a government, thus acknowleging its 
own impotence, to hope for any long continuance. . Indeed, 
many years before its overthrow, the Romans themselves woukt 
account for its preservation by saying that it was a perpetual 
miracle of St. Peter. S- 

' Were we not to keep in view the limits of our pages, we 
might extract some curious particulars of the Nepotism of 
Pius VI. It was, perhaps, the worst feature in his papal cha 
racter. We need only mention the name of Lépri, to bring 
to the recollection of our readers one of the most interestin 
Jaw-suits that ever was agitated in any court of justice. In 
the course of it, Europe beheld with exultation the Rote, that 
deservedly far-famed tribunal, decide against the Pope’s 
nephews. 53 | 

The holy see, though tottering for a long time, was almost 
shaken to its foundation by the enterprising Joseph IL All 
remedies, designed to stop the progress of the Emperor’s inno- 
vations, having proved abortive, Pivs VJ. conceived the ex- 
traordinary design of converting that monarch by visiting him 
in person. Posterity, perhaps, will scarcely deem this incident 
worthy of their notice ; yet, as the majority of our readers may 
remember, a great proportion of their contemporaries thought 
it one of the most singular events that could be recorded in 
history. Every one, except Pius VJ., anticipated the result 
of such a measure. Joseph II., though really diverted with 
the motives which induced his Holiness to undertake the 
journey, neglected nothing to render it agreeable. He, how- 
ever, confined within proper bounds the attentions which he 
shewed to his extraordinary guest: for, when Cardinal Ai. 
gazzi, Archbishop of Vienna, on departing to meet the Pope, 
asked the Emperor whether the bells ought to be rung on the 
Pope’s entering the metropolis; the monarch answered, “ 4 fine 
question ! Are net the bells your artillery 2” While Pius was treated 
un the Austrian capital wich distinguished politeness, Joseph 
was too much of a courtier to give him any opportunities of 
promoting the principal design of his journey. ‘Lhe Emperor’s 
philosophic minister, Prince Kaunitz, forwarded still less the 
views of the Pope, who could not obtain from him so much 
as a first visit; so that, wishing to sce the Prince’s grand col- 
lection of pictures, Pivs was obliged to make overtures which 
were very inconsistent with his dignity. ‘Lhe visit was still more 
mortifying to the Pope’s pride. Kaumtz did not meet him *, 








* See a character of that minister, consistent with this anecdote, 
in pp. 548, 551, 552, of this Appendix. 
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but, still wrapped in his morning gown, awaited his Holiness ; 
and, instead of kissing the Pope’s out-stretched hand, as usual, 
he shook it heartily, to the preat amazement of the sovereign 
Pontiff, and all the by-standers. Yet the Pope, for the sake 
of decorum, could not but acknowlege, however reluctantly, 
the extreme complaisance of Prince Kaunitz. 

“However unsuccessful this Vienna journey proved, the Pope 
was very solicitous to make the world believe the contrary. 
He conceived new hopes, when Joseph returned his visit at 
Rome :—but never could the leaden weapous of the ecclesias- 
tical canons, nof the inconclusive arguments of Romish theology, 
make any impressions on the sense and acumen of Joseph. 

We shall not be expected to take notice of the minor transac 
tions and quarrels of Pivs VI. with several courts. With 


_ great propriety, they are stated at length by this anonymous 


author ;—they fill the larger part of the second volume ; and 
they will not bear curtailment. Suffice it to say that, in our 
opinion, they are detailed with judgment; which is so much 
the more to be praised} as materials of that description, in the 
hand of an undiscerning writer, become a dead weight on 
historical compositions, and are generally doomed to oblivion 
in uncut leaves, or in pages closely adhering as they come out 
ef the bookbinder’s hands. 

The concussions and gradual subversion of the church- 
establishment in France are here collaterally discussed. The 
diznificd clergy little expected that the changes would be carried 
to such extremities. M. de Loménie, formerly Bishop of Tou- 
louse, was président of the committee nominated by the clergy 
for the purpose of reforming the monasteries.. One day, he 
éonversed about his schenie with a fnar who did not altogether 
incline to his Opinion, and who pleaded, to the best of his 
ability, the cause of his brethven. The Archbishop, still per- 
sisting, said, (somewhat displeased,) «* Yes, ] am determined ; 
the friars must absolutciv be relormed.”—** Have a care,” 
veplied the monastic; ® after the friars, it will come to the 
priests’ turn, and at last, my Lord, to the mitres. *” 

If the'authenticity of these memoirs can anywhere be ques- 
tioned, it may perhaps be in the particulars relating to the late 
conduct of the 'rench in Rome, and the Pope’s removal from 
that seat of government. Pius VIL, we are told, was little 


* This striking prophecy, which the event has so completely ful- 
filled, was delivered in the following pun, which it would be diffi- 
cult to renderinto English :—* Ou, c’est une chose décidée ; il faut 
absolument réformer cette moimarile.””—* Prenez-y-garde (lui r¢pliqua 
Je cénobite) ; apres la moinaille, on en viendra a la prétreille 5 et puis 
enfiry monseigneur, a la mitraille.” 
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affected by it; and anecdotes are related to prove that his 
vanity and his fondness for exquisite repasts had not abated. 
Though neither our religious principles, nor any other consi- 
deration, can be supposed to bias our judgment in favor of 
the unfortunate subject of these volumes, (who, as the public 
prints inform us,'is now placed beyond the reach of human 
praise or censure,) we cannot but feel as men; and we could 
have wished that the author of this performance had 
shewn, in the latter part of it, more indulgence to a prince 
whose situation was a very intricate and delicate one; and 
who, notwithstanding his failings, will ever be entitled to con- 


siderable respect from the unbiased inquirer. Hutt! 





Art. XVII. Recherches sur les Origines Celtiques, &c. i.e. Gejtic 
Researches, relative particularly to the Antiquities of the Bugey, 
considered as the Nursery of the Celtic Delta. By Perer }. J. 


Bacon-Tacon. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1799. London, im- 
ported by De Boffe. 


TT local antiquities of any particular spot or division of 

country, however interesting to the natives, seldom ex- 
cite general attention ; unless the place or tract, to which they 
refer, hag been the scene of memorable events, or the abode of 
very distinguished men. ‘This observation applies particularly 
to the present publication. It not unfrequently happens, how- 
ever, that what has been long disregarded, as of small moment, 
may turn out, under particular circumstances, to be of inesti- 
mable value in the opinion of the historian, the philosopher, or 
the general antiquary. Hence we are far from approving the 
rash and fastidious judgment of those, who, viewing every 
pursuit only as it falls within their own circumscribed sphere, 
attempt to traduce and ridicule every profound and laborious 
inquiry into antiquity. , 

M. Bacon-Tacon, as may be imagined, is a native of the 
Bugey ; which, according to the former division of France, was 
a province of that kingdom. It is included between Savoy, 
Bresse, Dauphiny, Gex, and Franche-Comté. Before the 
time of Brennus, the Bugey, the tract of land denominated 
Gex, and part of Bresse, formed a distinct country, which is 
termed the Cc/tic Delta by Polybius, in allusion to its trian- 
gular form. 

‘Lhe author traces the primitive history of the Bugey to the 
first ages of the world, and thinks that its mountains retain 
their original form; being a continuation of Mount Fura, 
which is itself closely connected with the Alps. It is well as- 
certained, however, that the name of the Pyrenees was, in the 
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earlier ages, common both to the Pyrenees and the Alps. ¢ As 
for the denomination of Pyrenees, it is derived from zup fire, 
which is also pronounced jir, feur, fire, vier, or even simply 
ur, according to the diversity of the Celtic idioms. Hence the 

Latin words pyra and urere. The origin of this appellation is 
to be sought in that ever-memorable event, mentioned by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Book VI. the conflagration of the primeval fo- 
rest which covered the whole ridge of mountains since termed 
the Pyrenees.’ 

The writer endeavours to prove that the worship of [sis was, 
from time immemorial, established in the Bugey 3; and that 
,the topographical nomenclature of the country is still in a mar- 
ner entirely Jsiac. ile countenances the observation of Jam- 
blichus, that all names of the first ages of the world are mys- 
tic, emphatic, and including (agreeably to the differcnt reso- 
lution of each word) various meanings or versatile éxplana- 
tions ; the aggregate of which presents the historical picture 
of facts, of which the artificial name, whether aitributed to a 
place or a person, is only the abridged and symbolic contexture. | 
Thus the author is of opinion that the name of Mount Fura 
is a mystic, appellation, relative to the first conflagration above- 
mentioned; and that Cesar, in accommodation to the Latin 
idiom, formed it from the original, Y-ur-4, a term evidently 
importing : here the first fire. ° 

M. Bacon-Tacon inclines to suppose that the Bugistes, or 
inhabitants of the Bugey, 600 years before our cera, accom- 
panied Bellovesus on his memorable expedition to Italy, where 
he. founded the cities of Cremona, Vicenza, Aquilcja, Pavia, 

, Mautua, &c. (See Lib. V.) 


¢ It seems that the Celtic prince, whose name the historians have 
translated Bellovesus, was called Bel-vez or Pelviz, a family name, 
which is still extant. Of this mixed appellation, the first part 
may have given the name to Belley, the capital town of the Bugey, in 
the same manner as the second has done to the borough of Veysia. It 
was notoriously the usage of antient conquerors, or chiefs of expedi- 
tions, to leave on their route some trace of their name. Thus all 
critics are agreed, that, three centuries after Bellovesus, Brennus gave 
his name in Italy tothe city of Brennona ; a denomination which the 


lapse of time hascorrupted into that of Verena.’ 





—_ aC SS. 


‘ From various concurring circumstances, the author con- 
cludes that the Rhodians, about 300 Years before Christ, 
founded a colony on the Bugey; and, taking it for granted, on 
the authority of Pliny and Eusebius, that they gave their name 
to the river Rhone, he endeavours to ascertain its original ap- 
pellation. ‘There is much ingenuity in this dissertation; and 
those who delight in etymological investigations will be pleased 

with 
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with it. Without entering into the discussion, we only observe’ 


that M. de Saussure, in his travels *, mentions an etymology of 


the river Rhone, which has the recomnrendation of great sim-' 


plicity ; and which would, if admissible in other respects, ex- 
clude the necessity of the present author’s disquisition. 

In the country of Gex, is a river-called London; and in the 
Bugey, half a mile from Ambroney, we find a lordship of 
Douvres, as also an antient seignory of MJont-Bretton. ‘These 
lames seem to indicate some intercourse between England and 
the Bugey: but it will not perhaps ever be determined, with 
any degree of precision, at what period of time a connection 
between the two countries subsisted ; of what nature it was; 
whether (as we are disposed to think) those appellations point 
to English settlements in France; or whether it ought to be 
inferred from them that the Gauls peopled our island, and 
founded the cities of London and Dover. ‘The author is de- 
cidedly of the latter opinion.—If he be right, what becomes 
of poor King Lud? 

The writer justly observes (II. 127) that some primitive 

language must have existed, from which, if it were known, 
all the western languages at least might be derived. On 
this subject, Sir William Fones has given some admirable hints 
in his remarks on the Sanscrit language, which he seems to 
nave considered as the most antient idiom of the world. 
- In his preface, the present author ascribes to our globe a date 
far transcending that which has been affixed to it by Moses ; 
whose authority he rather depreciates. ‘This does not surprise 
us,—considering the present state of opinion in his country. He 
is much deceived when he supposes (Avant-propos, p. 28) that, 
m the antient Hindu writings, no mention is made of the de- 
luge. It is ascertained beyond a doubt that the first Purana 
centains an account of the flood. (See Asiatic Researches, IV. 
p- 10, et seq. Calcutta edit.) Sir W. Fones has also (Asiat. 
Res, I. p. 230) translated from the Bhagavat a very curious 
and memorable passage concerning Vaivaswata and his Ark. 


-_ 





éiat. XVIII. Relation d’une insigne Imposture Littéraire 3 i. e. Ac- 
count of a singular Literary Imposture, discovered in Sicily in 
1794 By Dr. Hacer. Translated from the German. 4to. 
pp. 37. Erlang. 1799. London, White. 


TBF author of this pamphlet, who is known in the literary 
world by his Disseration onthe Affinity between the Hun- 
garians and the Laplanders, was employed by his Sicilian 


ars 





* See M. Rev. App. to vols. xxii. and xxiii, N. S. 
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Majesty to decide on the authenticity of some Arabic MSS. 
deposited in the Abbey of St. Martin, near Palermo. From 
these MSS. six volumes 4to. entitled ** The Diplomatic Code 
ef Sicily under the Government of the Arabs,” and one in 
folio, *¢ On the Council of Egypt,” or the Norman Code, had 
been presented to the public ; and these works were held in the 
highest esteem, as supplying a vacancy in the history of Sicily 
when under the Moorish yoke. 

In the year 1782, Alohammed Ben Osman, ambassador from 
Morocco to Naples, visited the monastery of St. Martin to ine 
spect the Arabic MSS. which they possessed ; and was accom- 
panied by Joseph Vella, a Maltese priest. Don Luis Moncada 
had been long desirous of completing the history of his coun- 
try; and Vella, thinking to make his fortune, gave out that the 
Morocco ambassador had discovered, among the MSS. at St. 
Martin, the correspondence between the Saracen Governor of 
Sicily and his African masters, for more than two centuries. 
On this report, Monsignor 4iro/di, Archbishop of Heraclea, 
zealous for the literary honour of Sicily, became the patron of 
Vella, who was afterward Abbé de St. Pancrace, in Sicily ; and 
the above-mentioned work was announced in 1786, and six 
volumes were printed in 1792, with a promise of two more. 
Dr. Hacer, from his inspection of it, pronounces the MS. of 
St. Martin to be a gross forgery; and he details his reasons ina 
very satisfactory manner :—manifesting, in this investiga- 
tion, much Oriental erudition and critical acumen. It appears 
that this literary forgery has spred very widely, having been 
translated into several languages, and been incorporated into 
the general history of Sicily, as genuine matter. 

A curiosity, however, more interesting to literati of all nas 
tions, was one of the lost books of Livy, in Arabic, which this 
same Vella pretended to have received from the Grand Master 
of Malta. This MS. is likewise declared by Dr. Hacer to 
be an imposture. His Sicilian Majesty’s librarian, Don 
Pasquala Bassi, considered this discovery as authentic; and the 
Countess- Dowager Spencer, then at Naples, wished to have 
become a purchaser of this precious manuscript. It was pre- 
tended, there, that the Chevalier Favray had found it on the 
cornice of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, and presented it to 
the Grand Master of Malta. Such a story was ridiculously in- 
credible, as those who have visited the Musulman capital will 


readily allow. : 
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Aar. XIX. 7% oyage dans la Haute et Basse Egypte, &c. i.e. Travelg 
through Upper and Lower Egypt, undertaken by Order of the 
Antient Government, and containing a Variety of Miscellaneous 
Observations. By C.S. Sonnint, formerly an Officer of Ens 
gineers in the French Navy, and a Member of several .Scientific 
and Literary Societies. With a Collection of 40 Plates, froma 
Designs taken on the.Spot, under the Inspection of the. Author. 
8vo. 3 Vols. and 4to. Vol. of Plates, Paris. 1799. Imported 
by De Boffe, London. 


HoUGH the French expedition into Egypt appeats néw to bé 

totally defeated, yet important consequences may be exa 
pected from that attempt. ‘he residence of an Eutopean army 
in that country, for so long a time, among which were a 
number of men eminent for polished manners. and extensive 
learning ; and who were powerfully impelledby the spirit of 
liberty, or the love of innovation, to effect as great a change 
as their opportunities would admit in the habits and principles 
of the people ; must have been operative ona nation, of which 
the civilization was but just siifficient to create a susceptibility 
of improvement: We may expect, therefore, in every succeeds 
ing year, to witness the fruit of those seeds which have been 
sown by France in the plains of Egypt ; and there cannot bé 
much doubt that this once.conspicuous country, so long for- 
gotten or despised, will rise again into the notice of the world: 
Whether the effects resulting from this source will be extensive 
vr contracted, permanent or témporary, advantageous or pre- 
judicial, time only can determine. Under these circum~ 
stances, however, such a work as that which is now before 
us cannot fail to be interesting 3 particularly when we are 
given to understand, that the teports of M: Sonninr had a 
considerable influence in forming the romantic expedition of 
the enterprizing Bonaparte. Philosophie and even political cu- 
riosity seeks, with avidity, for every point of information res 
specting a country, which has so lately been; and perhaps at 
present is, the theatte of very important transactions; and 
which, in future, may ptobably occupy a mote elevated place 
in the scale of nations. He who can ‘throw light on the 


natural ot moral history of a people so circumstanced may be 


assured of fixing public attention, even though his talents 
should be moderate, .and his information scanty. : 


-, The author of these volumes, impressed with this trith, has 


brought forwards at a juncture thus favorable his quota of 
information, and added it to the common stock. We have 
hot here indeed the fruit of very recent labours; for the travels 
of M. Sonnint were performed in 1778: but we have the 
observations of an ingenious and cultivated mind, ona country 
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at all times interesting, from the high rank which it once held 
in the history of the world: a country too, which has been 
precluded, by the habits and recluseness of its people, from the 
possibility of frequent or rapid changes in morals or in man- 
ners; and on which, therefore, observations of even twenty 
years’ date cannot be obsolete. | 

M. Sonnint undertook this journey beneath the auspices of 
the old French government.—He held, unde? the monarchy, 
the office of Engineer in the French Navy, an office which 
required a scientific head and a cultivated understanding. 
From such a man, we should have wished to see an accurate 
map of the country through which he travelled. He, however, 
has not given of¢, but has annexed to his work the common 
map of Egypt by D’Anville; though he himself seems not to be 
well satisfied with this, and accounts for his not having given a 
more correct one by his want of time. : 

Though M. Sonnint was employed under the old govern- 
ment, he seems to retain no very strong attachment to the 
cause of monarchy. His principles and sentiments, as far as 
they appear in this work, are perfectly and enthusiastically 
republican : but they are not often obtruded on the reader ; 
for they occur only in cases in which the train of thought 
s:aturally led to political observation. His reprehension of the 
abuses which existed under the old system is indeed, when it 
does occur, severe and pointed ; and in some cases it seems 
to result rather from the feeling of personal experience, than 
cooland disinterested observation. He is also as free from super- 
stitious adherence to any theological creed, as from attachment 
to a throne.— Were we to declare an opinion on the subject, 
we should class him among those * strong spirits” of the present 
‘day, who iook with equal indifference on ALL systems of re- 
ligious faith.—Yet, whatever may be the political.or religious 
opinions of the writer, we are convinced that the reader of 
these volumes will find him a cheerful and entertaining com- 
panion, if not a very profound and philosophic instructor. 

M. Sonnrni does not abruptly hurry his readers, as he did 
not hurry himself, ‘from the gay scenes of the south of France, 
to the dreary deserts of Egypt. His first volume brings the 
_weader and. him acquainted in,an easy and agreeable tour 
through Genoa, Sicily, Malta, &c. which he visited in his 
way from Toulon to Alexandria. 

It was a favorite opinion of Buffon, the particular friend 
-of our author, that the Mediterranean was originally but a 
‘small lake, which was increased .to its present extent by the 
influx of the waters of the Euxine through the Bosphorus ; and 
-by that of the ocean, when it made an irruption through a por- 
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tion of land which once joined Gibraltar to the coast of Africa. 
As a corollary from this hypothesis, he believed that all the 
islands which-are now found in the Mediterranean were, pre- 
viously to this increase of the embryo lake, attached to the con- 
tinent, At the instance of his friend, M. Sonnini sounded 
the Streight between Sicily and Malta in a variety of places as 
he passed ; and, in the shallowness of the water between those 
islands, he conceives that he found a corroboration of Buffon’s 
hypothesis. 
In his account of Malta, the author charges our countryman 
Brydone with misrepresentation or mistake :* 


‘ Brydone,’ says he, * has amused himself with telling tales, re- 
specting the knights of Malta, somewhat similar to those of which 
poor Madame Montagne, at Palermo, is the subject. On my arrival 
I found the public mind violently exasperated against him, and there 
was but too much ground for it. The truth is, he describes the man- 
ner of life of the chevaliers, without having been in intimacy with a 
single one, during the whole time of his residence in the island: his 
picture, and this 1s not the only occasion on which the same reproaclt 
may be addressed to him, is far from being a likeness ; and when he 
speaks of the mode of duelling between the knights, of the crosses 

ainted on the wall opposite to the spot where one of them has been 
| killed, of the punishments incurred by such as refuse a challenge +, 
they are so many errors escaped from his pen, deceived, undoubtedly, 
by lying reports, and too inconsiderately adopted. For my own 
part, I found the utmost politeness of behaviour, and the kindest at- 
tentions in the society of the members of the order with whom I had 
any connection, and I recollect with gratitude the warm reception 
and the cordial civilities which 1 met with from several of them, and 
particularly from citizen Dolomieux, whom the sciences have ranked 
in the number of their most respected and most illustrious partisans. 


He is not more indulgent to M. Savary, whom he scruples 
not to charge with having written his letters on Upper Egypt 
- without having set foot in the country. To those parts cf that 
elegant work which relate to Lower Egypt, however, he pays 

the well-deserved tribute of applause. : : 
From Malta, the writer passed to the isle of Candia, and 
thence to Alexandria. His observations on the former he re- 
serves for his Travels through Greece; with which he promises 
shortly to oblige the public. 

After having described the dangets. of navigation on the 
coast of Egypt, and particularly in approaching Alexandria, the 
author gives an account of that city in its modern state, The 


—— —_— 





* A translation of M. Sonnisi’s work, executed by Hen 
Hunter, D. D. in 3 Vols. 8vo. price rl. 7s. (sold by Stockdale) has 
just appeared. From this version, we shall copy our extracts. 

+ Tour through Sicily and Maltay vol. i. p. 363, &e. 
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following extracts contain the most interesting of the partt- 
culars: 

‘ The new city, or rather the town of Alexandria, is built, the 
‘greatest part of it at least, on the brink of the sea. Its houses, like alt 
‘those of the Levant, have flat terrace roofs : they have no windows, 
‘and ‘the ‘aperttires which supply their place are almost entirely ob-- 
structed by a wooden lattice projecting, of various forms, and soclose, 
that the light can hardly force a passage. In those countri¢es, more 
than any whereelse, such inventions, which transform a mansion into 
a prison, are real ja/ousies (jealousies, window-blinds). It is through 
this ‘grate of iron or wood, sometimes of elegant construction, that 
beauty is permitted to see what is passing without, but eternally de- 
‘prived of the' privilege of being seen; ‘it is in this state of hopeless 
seclusion that, far from'receiving the homage which nature demands 
‘to be paid'to it by every béitig possessed of sensibility, it meets only 
‘contempt and outrage; it is there, ina word, that one part of the hn- 
‘man race, ‘abusing the odious right of the more powerful, retains in de- 
‘grading servitude the other part, whose charms alone ought to have 
had the power to soften both the ruggedness of the soil’ and the fero- 
‘city of their tyrants. | 

¢ Narrow: and aukwardly disposed streets are without pavement 
as without police; no public edifice, no private building arrests the 
‘eye of the traveller, and, 6n the supposition that the fragments of the 
old city had ‘not attracted his attention, he would find no object 
in the present one that could supply matter for a moment’s thought. 
Turks, Arabians, Barbaresques, Cophts, Christians of Syria, Jews, 
constituted 2 populatién which may be estimated at five thousand, as 
far as an estimation can be made in a country where there is no regis- 
ter kept of any thing. Commerce attracts thither besides, from all 
the countries of the east, strangers whose residence is extremely tran- 
stent. "Fhis motley assemblage of the men of different nations, jealous 
of, and almost‘always hostile to each other, would present to the eye 
of the observer a singular mixture of customs, manners, and dress, if a 
resort of thieves and robbers could repay the trouble of observation.’— 

‘If there be altars dedicated to the demonof Revenge, in Egypt un- 
doubtedly are the temples which contain them: there she is the god- 
dess, or rather the tyrant of the human heart. Not only the genera- 
lity of the men, whose combinatton constituted the mass of the inha- 
bitants, never forgive, but, however signal the reparation’made, they 
never rest satisfied till they have themselves dipped their hands in the 
blood of the person whom they have declared to be their enemy. 
Though they smother resentment long, and dissemble till they find a 
favourable opportunity to: glut it, the effects are not the less terrible : 
they are not for. that more conformable to the principles of reason. If 
a Europeans or, to.use their.term, a Fraac, has provoked their ani- 
mosity, they let it fall without discrimination on the head of a Euro- 
pean, without troubling themselves to enquire whether the party were 
the relation, the friend, or even the compatriot of the person from 
whom they reccived the offence: thus they purge their resentment of 
the only pretext which could plead its excuse, and their vengeance is 
downright atrotity’— oe rh 
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‘ The Arabic is the language generally spoken at Alexandria, as 
well as all over Egypt.- But most of the Alexandrians, those in par- 
ticular whom commercial intercourse brings, into contact with the 
merchants of Europe, speak likewise the Italian, adopted in the ports 
ofthe Levant. The moresco or ingua franca is likewise spoken there ; 
it is a compound of bad Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. A stranger 
could, more easily there than any where else, provide himself with 
domestics, who, if they were not of approved fidelity, had at least 
the facility of making themselves understood by persons not well 
versed in the Arabic. A Serdar, an officer of no great consideration, 
had the command there, and his. power did not always extend so far 
as to overawe an ungovernable populace. | hae 

‘ A wide extent of sand and dust, an accumulation of rubbish, wag 
an abode worthy of the colony of Alexandria, andevery day they were 
labouring hard to increase the horror of it. Columns subverted and 
scattered about; a few other still upright, but isolated; mutilated 
statues, capitals, entablatures, fragments of every species overspread 
the ground with which it is surrounded. It is impossible to advance 
a step, without kicking, if I may use the expression, against some of 
those wrecks. It is the hideous theatre of destruction the most hor- 
rible. ‘The soul is saddened, on contemplating those remains of gran- 
deur and magnificence, and is roused into meprenn agdinst the 
barbarians who dared to apply a sacrilegious hand to monuments 
which time, the most pitiless of devourers, would have respected.’ 

Of the antiquities of the neighbourhood of this city, the 
Needles of Cleopatra, Pompey’s Pillar, &c. the reader will here 
find a description ; and he will perhaps be diverted with the 
sanguine hope of the Frenchman, that Pompey’s Pillar, since 
distinguished by having been the head-quarters of Bonaparte, 
and by having the French who fell in the attack on Alexan- 
dria buried round its base, will be called by. posterity THE 
CoLuMN OF THE FreNcH!. He even suggests the -practicabi+ 
lity of transporting the pillar itself to the Place de la Revolution 
in Paris; where, with a colossal statue of liberty on its capital, 
it could not fail to produce a most majestic effect*. | 


The vaulted cisterns.of Alexandria, so immense as to have 
supported the whole extent of the antient town, and which are 
acknowleged to have been among the proudest. monuments of 
former greatness, our author was not so fortunate as to see. 
We find, however, a description of the canal which receives 
the waters of the Nile at Fouah, and conveys them about forty 
miles to Alexandria ;—and which the indolence of the Alex- 
andrines is suffering daily to fall to ruin, though the existence 
of their city depends on its preservation. ‘Che Catacombs fure 
nish another interesting topic ; as do also the Cameleon, and 
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* Dr. Hunter, in a note in his translation, properly censures the 


injustice of this appropriating, sclf-aggrandizing principle. 
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the Jackall, which ventures to seeks its prey even in the streets 
of Alexandria. : 

From Alexandria to Rosetta, the traveller passes, if not a 
desert, at least a tract which differs from a desert only bya few 
houses built at great distances, and a small village seen from the 
road. Near Rosetta, the scene changes as if by enchantment; 
and almost instantly, instead of miserable ruins, and plains of 
hideous sterility, the delighted passenger is charmed by a view 
of nature cloathed in her richest dress, and wantoning in gay 
profusion. Rosetta itself, compared with Alexandria, is as 
delightful as its charming environs. In depicting this scene, 
the aythor seems to have deeply felt its beauty; and his de- 
scription wall be read with pleasure’: but we conceive that our 
readers will be still more gratified by the account which he gives 
of the customs and manners of the inhabitants of Rosetta. 


¢ The most ordinary pastime here, as well as all over Turkey, is 
to smoke, and drink coffee. The pipe is never from the mouth from 
morning to night: at home, in the houses of others, in the streets, 
on horseback, the lighted pipe is still in hand, and the tobacco-pouch 
hangs always at the girdle. These constitute two great objects of 
luxury ; the purses which serve to contain the provision, are of silken 
stuffs richly embroidered, and the tubes of the pipes, of an excessive 
length, are of the rarest, and, for the most part, of the sweetest 
scented wood. I brought home one made of the jasmine-tree, which, 
is more than six feet long : it may convey an idea of the beauty of the 
jasinines of those countries, seeing they push out branches of that 
length, straight, and sufficiently large to admit of being bored. The 
pipes of more common wood are covered with a robe of silk tied with 
threads of gold. The poor, with whom the smoke of tobacco is a n¢- 
cessary of first rate importance, make use of simple tubes of reed, The 
top of the pipe is ished with a species of mock alabaster, and 
white as milk ; it is ewentely enriched with precious stones. Among 
persons. less opulent, the place of this is supplied by faucets. What 
goes into the mouth js a morsel of yellow amber, the mild and 
sweet sayour of which, when it is heated or lightly pressed, contri- 
butes toward correcting the pungent flavourof the tobacco. To the 
other extremity of those tubes are adapted very handsome cups of 
baked clay, and which are commonly denominated the nuts of the pipes. 
Some df them are marbled with various colours, and plated over with 
gold-leaf. You find them of various sizes: those in most general use 
through Egypt are more capacious ; they are, at the same time, of 
reater distention. Almost all of them are imported from Turkey, 
and the reddish clay of which they are formed is found in the environs 
of Constantinople. ) aa oa 
¢ It is difficult for Frenchmen, especially for those who are not in 
the habit of seorching their mouth with our short pipes and strong to- 
bacco, to conceive the possibility of smoking all day long. First, 
the Turkish tobacco ‘is the best and the mildest in the world; it has 
nothing of that sharpness which, in European countries, prenenes 9 
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continual disposition to spit; next, the length of the tube into which 

the smoke ascends, the odoriferous quality of the wood of which it is’ 
made, the amber tip which goes into the mouth, the wood of aloés 

with which the tobacco is perfumed, contribute more towards its, 
mildness, and to render the smoke of it totally inoffensive in their 

apartments. The beautiful women, accordingly, take pleasure. in 

amusing their vacant time, by pressing the amber with their rosy lips, 

and in gently respiring the fumes of the tobacco of Syria, embalmed 

with those of alocs, It is not necessary, besides, to draw up the 

smoke with a strong suction; it ascends almost spontaneously, They 

put the pipe aside, they chat, they look about, from time to time 

they aly it to the lips, and gently inhale the smoke, which imme- 

diately makes its escape from the half-opened mouth. Sometimes they 

amuse themselves by sending it through the nose ; at other times they 

take a full mouthful, and artfully blow it out on the extended palm, 

where it forms a spiral column, which it takes a few instants to evapo- 

rate. The glands are not pricked, and the throat and breast are not 

parched by an incessant discharge of saliva, with which the floors of 
our smokers are inundated. They feel no inclination to spit, and 

that affection, so customary with us, is, in the East, considered as a 

piece of indecency in the presence of persons‘entitled to superior re-. 
spect : it is, in like manner, looked upon as.highly unpolite to-wipe 

the nose while they are by. _ | 

~*¢ The Orientalists, who are not under the necessity of labouring, 

remain almost always. in a sitting posture, with their legs crossed un. 
der thém ; they never walk, im, A they are obliged todo so ;.and do 

not stir from one place to another, without a particular object to 
put'them in motion. If they have an inclination to enjoy the cgol- 

ness of an orchard, or the purling of a stream, the moment they reach 

their mark they sit down. They have no idea of taking a walk, ex- 

cept on horseback, for they are very fond of this exercise. ‘It is a 

great curiosity to observe their looks, as they contemplate an’ Euro- 

pean walking backward and forward, in his chamber, or in the open 

air, re-treading continually the self-same steps which he had trodden 

before. It is impossible for them to comprehend the meaning of that: 
going and coming, without any apparent object, and which they con- 

sider as an act of folly. “Ihe more sensible among them conceive it 

to be a prescription of our physicians that sets us a-walking about in 

this manner, in order to take an exercise necessary to the cure of. 
some disorder. The negroes, in Africa, havea similar idea of this 

practice, and I have seen the savages of South A merica laugh at. it 

heartily among themselves. It is peculiar to thinking men ; and this 

agitation of the body participates of that of the mind, as a kind of 
relief to its extreme tension. Hence it comes to pass that all those 

nations, whose head is empty, whose ideas are, contracted, whose 
mind is neither employed, nor susceptible of meditation, have no 

need of such a relaxation, of such a diversion of thought ; with them, 

immobility of body is ‘a symptom of the inert state of the brain*. 
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* Being ourselves fond of an easy chair and an indolent posture, 
we cannot subscribe to this observation: but we admit that it comes’ 
e - . , 
with a sufficiently good grace from an indefatigable traveller. Rev. 
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584 . Cordier’s French Bee: 


. © Those who are oppressed by want of employment, and this is the 
heritage of the rich, retire to the gardens, of which I have presented 
asketch, and, evermore seated, delight themselves with breathing a 
cool and balsamic air, or in listening to wretched music. If they do 
niot choose to go out of town, they repair to one of the cofee-houses, 
of which -we should form a very erroneous idea, in judging of them 
by our own, It is a mere tobacco-smoking rendezvous, totally 
destitute of decoration, and in which nothing absolutely is to be 
found, except coffee and a live coal to light the pipes. Mats are 
1 atone for the company, and these places WF ielire are frequented by 
the men of all nations who reside in Egypt. There is nothing that 
deserves the name of conversation : a few words only drop occasion- 
ally. ‘I'he Turk is cold and taciturn ; he looks down on every other 
nation with disdain. The African is less disposed to silence, but 
likes‘ to follow the example of the Turk, and those who are not 
Mussulmans, take nq pains to shun the appearance of a servile sub- 
jection to the taste of their tyrants. With the pipe in one hand, a 
cup of coffte in the other, they slowly wash down every four or 
five whiffs of tobacco, with a gulp of coffee. Dancing girls, buffoons, 
extempore declamers, come to tender their services, and to carn a bit 
of money. There is scarcely one of those haunts but what attracts 
to it some story-teller by profession, who is never tired with talking, 
nor his auditors of listening to him, 'The'‘narrations of those indefa- 
tigable orators are, for the most part, very insipid and tiresome, 
The Arabian writers, however, from whom their stories are bors 
rowed, sometimes furnish them with some that are excellent,’ 


In the remaining part of this first volume, the reader will 
find much ¢urious matter relative tothe vices of the male sex in 
Egypt, and thesufferings, the seclusion, the amours,; and the 
cosmetics, of the females. For this detail, which is in parte 
disgusting and indelicate, though conveyed im language as de-+ 
cent as could be employed; for an account of Aboukir, 
(celebrated by the splendid victory of Net.son,) and the ruins of 
Camope; and for various particulars in natural history; we 
must refer to the work. 


-[ To be continued in the Review for Octeber. | Wall 28. 
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Arr. XX. L’ Mbeille Francaise, i. e. The French Bee. 8vo. pp, 
320. Paris, 1799. London, imported by De Boffe. Price §s. 
sewed. | 

ye is a collection of short moral tracts and narrations, 

formed for the putpose of general ¢ducation: such a plan 
excludes the pretension of novelty ; and we have only to re- 
mark that the selection appears to be judicious, and that the 
precepts and examples are conveyed in a pleasing and correct 
style. Subjoined is an interesting account of a public meeting 
at the Lyceum of the French Youth; jn which we observe, 
| among 
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Grohmarin's Egypt, Architecture. Wardenburg’s Letters, 39 5 


among the classes of pupils, that the deaf and dumb children 
(Les Sourds-Muets)} recited by signs a poetical piece ; and the 
blind children, instructed in labours suited to their condition, 
assisted at this exhibition. The mind, sickened and disgusted 
with the daily recitals of carnage and destruction, reposes with 
momentary tranquillity on details like these: but how little in- 
terest do they excite with the greater part of the world, come 
pared with the charms of an Extraordinary Gazette ! 


~ The name of the compiler is Epmunp Coxnier. Fer” 





Arr. XXII. Restes d Architecture Egyptienne, &c. i. e. Remains of 
Egyptian Architecture. By Joun Goprgey Groumann, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. 4to. pp. 4. and 10 Plates. Leipsic. 1799. 


1" consequence of late events, which have made Egypt a more 
frequent topic of conversation, we are presented with this 
collection of plates, relative to the architecture of that antient 
people. It consists of ten, which are neatly engraved. Amon 

them, we have specimens of different modes of building and 
embellishment, from the obelisk charged with hieroglyphics, to 
the modern Egyptian dwelling house. ‘The style of these edi- 
fices sets all Grecian beauty and propriety at defiance, and is 
much too void of proportion and grace to be imitated by the 
more polished nations of Europe, who have applied the classic 
models with success. ‘These engravings, therefore, are merely 
curious; and we must observe that they would have worn a 
better appearance of verisimilitude, if the places where these 
specimens exist, or the accounts of Egypt from which they 


were taken, had been duly pointed out. Dall y 
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Arr. XXII. Briefe, &c. i. e. Letters of a Physician, written at 
. Paris, and with the French Armies, between May 1796, and 
_ November 1797 : designed for Physicians and Statesmen. By G. 


- Warpensurc. Numbers I and II. Small 8vo. pp. 592. 


17985 1799- , 
oy ease two numbers contain twenty-three Letters re- 
specting the character of the French, and its influence on 
surgery and medicine ;—general objects of French surgery and 
medicine ;—the history of Brunonianism in Paris ;--the con- 
stituted authorities, and administrative powers of the Re- 
public ;+the history of medical instruction before, during, and 
since the revolution ;--the present Ecole de Santé ;-~and the 
Salpetriere, before, during, and since the revolution. 

Many of the observations are highly curious and charace 
teristic; and they shew that the author has well availed himself 
of his opportunities. The state of medicine and surgery, * 

the 











586 Picturesque Tour through Syria, Nos, 26. 


the capital and in the armies, is strikingly pourtrayed. Among 
other things, the seeming contradiction between the versati- 
fity of the French character, and the blind adherence of the 
medical student to the doctrines of his professor, is ably illus- 
rated and explained. | 

From among other anecdotes, we select the following: 


_ « The French (says the author) very properly learn their anatomy 
from the human subject ; not, as the Germans often do, from plates. 
sin excellent custom, too, has been introduced, for every one to de- 
monstrate the muscles and nerves which they prepare ; hence each in- 
structs the other. This serves always as an occasion for the exercise 
of eloquence, and the talent is crowned with much applause—Mark, 
it is said, haw he describes his muscle! As soon asa student has 
finished the preparation, ah! he exclaims, what a beautiful muscle ! 
ait thissignal, thé rest flock round him, and he now begins the demon- 
stration. If any student disregards the summons, aa remains by his 
own subject, he ts called away ;—Why don’t you come to see this great 
pectoral ?— Come and hear the demonstration—It is T— who is going to 
sive it,—During the exhibition, tokens of applause are commonly 
manifested; and, at the end, a general acclamation (if the oyatox has 


acquitted himself ably), breaks aut :—ah, qaelle description! il décrit ' 


gon muscle comme Cicéron.’ 


Of the grossly barbarous and mechanical ideas, and absurd. 
practice, of the 'rench in one smportant department of surgery, 
the following will serve as a. sufhcient indication: eriyyrt 

* 'To every swelling, they attach the idea of harduess, with which. 
shat of the necessity of softening naturally associates itself. Ina frac- 
ture of the fore-arm,, attended with violent contusion, extravasation, 
and swelling, I once saw one of Desau/t’s most reputable scholars ap- 
ply a poultice so hot as to raise a blister, which appeared next day 
under the dressing. The patient compidined terribly of the burning, 
when the poultice was laid on :—‘* Franquillise tot; mon camerade; 
{said the surgeon, ) #/ fant. que ¢a soit chaud ; il faut que cas’ ameallit.”” >, 

‘The author, however, foretells a yast alteration for the. bet- 
ter in medical surgery and medicine, from the Evole de Santé, 
which he describes at length. nue 





Aer. XXIII. Voyage Pittorcsque delaSyrie, &c. 7. e. A Picturesque 
Tour thro:zh Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, and the Lower Egypt, 
&ec. Folio. farise 1799. ) on 

© announced this splendid work inourlast Appendix, p. 567. 
and since then Mr..'Taylor,. bookseller, in Holborn, has 
received five, additional numbers of it. No letter-press accom~ 
panies these numbers, but each contains six plates, as before; 
and they continue to be very beautifully engraved, and to re- 


present interesting and picturesque objects. 
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Preston, Mr. his reflection on the choice 
of subjects for tragedy, 23. 

Prussia, king of, his letter to D’Alem- 
bert, on the death of Madame Geoffrin, 
Sit. 

Pye, Mt. [the Laureat,] h’s elegant 
verses addressed to ** Fair Devon’s 
haleyon Vales,”” &c. 463. 


a 


Quicksilver, See Mer:ury. 
Quinguinae See Bark, See Willow, 


R 


Relpb, Mr. advantageous character of his 
poetry, 443. His epigrammatic ccu- 
plet on Swift's endowing an hospital 
for idiots, 449. 

Rittenhouse, Mr. on the remarkable effect 
of the inflection of light, &c. 306. 
Romances, Orientalfdservations on, 122, 

Rosetta described, “6%. 

Rousseau, his Emile criticised by D’ Alem- 
Derty 510. , 

Russia, curious account of, 540—-544« 

S 

Sage, M. his observations on the defects 
of the cupelling furnace, 516. On 
the rhomboidal calcareous spar found 
in the sandstone quarries at Fontaine- 
bleau, ig. On the terreous oie of 
Zinc, 517. 

Sanguine Fbloodetone, hamatites] used 
in drawing, memoiron, See Zonet. 

Saurin, the meric of that eminent divine 
appreciated, 392. 

Scherer, M. his note on the extraction of 
sugar from the Bita-Lirla, 555+ 


Scherer, M. extract from his journal of 
chemistry, §57- 

Schubmatber, Prof. his evidence on the 
Perk nian medical pra tite, 561. 

Seguin, M. his method of tanning, 307. 
His memoir on the insensible perspira- 
tion of animals, 535. 

Selden, John, his cnaracter of his coun- 
trymen, 298. 

Serpentine, accuwat of the magnetic p la. 
rity of a mountain of, 309. 

Seward, the late Mr, Willism, his ex- 
cellent private character, 794. At- 
count of his last anecdotal puolication, 
the Biographiana, ib. His poetical 
epistie to his nieces, 296. 

Shea-tree, Mr, Park’s ‘account of, and of 
the durter made from it, 254. 

Shee, Sir G. his memoir on the construc- 
tion of thips, 15. | 

Sherwen, Dr. case of an imperforated 
hymen, 170. 

Ships, improvements in the construction 
of, suggested, 15. 

Smith, Richard, his account of a liga. 
menta:y union of the tibia, after the 
removal of a carious potion of that 
bone, 167. 

Soda. See Vauquelin. 

Sclids, resistance of, observations and 
experiments relative to, 617. Gali- 

- Jeo’s theory concerning, 518. Opi- 
nions of succeeding philosophers, 519, 
M, Girard’s expeiiments and analy- 
tical researches on this subject, 522. 

Sennets, and Sonnet-writing; consicered, 

-: 282, Those written by Miss Seward 
criticised, 3626 

Stavorinus, Admiral, his account of his 
voyages to the East Indies, 128, De- 
scription of a Dutch farm at the Cape, 
129. Of the combats of wild beasts 
at Java, 134. Establisment at Cele- 
bes, 335. AtAmboyna, 137. Ace 
count of the Alfeers, 138. State of 
European factories at Surat, 139. 

Sun, affirmed to be a body of ire, 150. 

Surgeons, French, anecdotes of, 596, 

Swedes, their national character, 956. 
Their extvaordinary commercial use of 
moss, 537. Their use of the trun- 
cheon, id, de 


T 


Tanning, new method of, See’ Desmond, 

Te'egraph, See Edgeworth. | 

Telescopes, achromatic, new method of 
constructing, 305. 

Tic Douleareux, account of a case of that 
painful disorder, 165.- 

Time-picce, observations on the methods 
of obviating the effects of heat and 
cold on those machines, 308, 

Tragedy, iralian, historical memoirs of, 


See 
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INDE X. 
See Walker, Reflexions on the choice 


of subjects for tragedy, 23. 
Turks, their charact-ry,552. Theit mi- 
litary spirit, 553. 


Ui and V 


Vallancey, General, his nepehee of the 


_ Oriental emigration of the antient 
inhabitants of Britain and Ireland, 
293- 

Van Braam, M. his account of his em- 
bassy to China continued, 33, His 
arrival at the empercr’s court, 344 
Manner of-hie reception, ib- Miscel- 
laneous details :ebatiyg to the manners 
and customs of the Chinese, 37. 

Van Marum, M. his account of new ap- 
peratus belonging to Teyler’s founda- 
tion, 556. . 

Vapour, nitrous, effects of, in preventing 
and destroying cuntagion in hospitals 
and ships, 345. : 

Variele Vaccine, De. Jenner's farther 
observations on, 411. Dr. Woodville’s 
reports concerning, 414. 

Vauguelin, M. his work.—** The Assay- 
et’s Manual,” recommended by M.La 
Grange, 556. Of the decomposition 
of muriat of soca by oxyd of lead, 555. 
On the sap of vegetables, 557. Ana 
lysis of urine, id. 

Vemenat,M. bis Tableaudu Regne Vigetal, 
reviewed by M. Fourcroy, 655+ 

Verment, stace of, its very prowising sie 
tuation and impertance in the Ame- 

‘rican seale, 262. 

Vienna, state of society, in genteel life, in 
that capital, sag. 

Unicn between Groat Britain.and Ireland, 
See Ireland. 

Voltaire, M. his tife, by a professed and 
intimate friend, 525. His forcsight of 
the French Revolation, 527. Style 
and manner of his private life, 23. 
His great wealth, #5. His tiberality 

“and charity, 529. His treatment of 
bis visitors, 530. Meesege to Pope 
Ganganelli,is. Amiable friendship be- 
tween him and Mademoiselle de Vari- 
court, S32. 

Vortigern, a laie dramatic performance so 
entitled, a gross imp:sition on the 
public, 445. Specimen sf, 446. 

Ussal, in Sweden, deseribed, 537. 
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Urine, homan, curious chemical analysi4 
of, 55%. wir 


w 


Wakefield, Mr, his Diatribe, dc» critictsedy 
3213426. The critic’s bow to Mr. W. 
at paring, 443- - 4 

Walke?, Mr. J.C. his critical memoirs 
on Italidn tragedy, 1. His account of 
Luigi Groto, 4, Of Palladio’s Olympic 
theatre, 5. Of Speron Speroni, and 
his extraordinary drama of Canace, Sec. 
id. Of Giraldo Cinthio, and his pro- 
ductions, 6. Of Aretino, ib. . Of 
Dolce, 7. Of Tatso’s Torrismondo, id. 
Of other celebrated Italian _ tragic 
poets, atid their wo.ks, 8, 

Wallace, Mr. his essay on the variations 
of English proie, from the Revolution 
to the present time, 24. melis 

Wavel, Dr. two cases of rabies canina, ia 
which opium was given without suce 
cess, 149. . 

W illow-bark, (the broad-leaw’d,) proposed 
asa substitute for the Peruvian barks 
85. M, Bartholdi’s analysis of the 
white willow bark, §55. 

Winds, cold, issuing out of the earth, re< 
marks on, 311+ 

Withering, Dre his use of the digitalis, as 


a remedy in cases of pulmonary cone. 


sumption, 274—277. : 
World, system of, 500. Motion of the 
planets about the sun, cOt, Of the 
eat'h, 7b. Analogy of the planets, id. 
Arguments in confirmation of the 
Copernican system, 502. Comment on 


the laws of motion, pos: “Peiturbae . 


tions of the elliptical motion of the 
planets explained, 504, 


Z 


Zimmermann, M. his obs. oft the dangers 
ous inflerice of solitude on the human 
mind, 176. 

Zinc, obs- on the terrtous ore of, from 
Siberia, §17- 

Zonet, M, his mem, “on thefabrication 
of crayons of paste of Sanguine, used int 
drawing, §55- : 

Zoonemia, the celebrated work of Dr. 
Darwin, criticised, 251. 264. 

Zouch,Mr. bis account of the Rev. Johr 
Clarke, 476. 
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